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{The ExcyCLOoP&pIA  BrivTanntea has 
conferred as much honour on the lite- 
rature of Scotland, as the great Parisian 
Encyclopedia on the literature of. 


France. Both paved the way for anew, , 


race of books,~+the one in shape, and. 
the other in title. . London had its ya- 
rious Dictionaries of Arts and Sciences; 
but these have simee, in imitation of the 
great Scottish work, been converted, 
from unwieldy ‘ folios, into elegant 
quartos; and ‘the old title has’ been 
changed, ‘d-la‘mode Franguise, into that: 


of Cyclopedia and Eacyclopadia.’ Per-: 


haps no work:of its bulk and price ever 
‘attained so extensive @ cireulation,as 


the» Encyclopedia Britannica. It: is. 


‘well known that the first enlarged edi- 
tion made the fortunes of all concerned 
in it; and that its treatises were received 


as elementary systems of most popu- 


lar subjects of study. Tt became, in 


truth, a speciés of ititterant Uniyeysity, 


reflecting the true piciure of the state 
of knowledge among the laborious pro- 


fessots of thé'mest enlightened Univer-" 


sity in’ the-world, It was accordingly’ 
~ Teceived every where asa book of au-. 


public, to whith: such a work ,was. espe- 


cially addressed, that not jess than. 


thirty thousand copies have, in le:s.than 


the civilized world. The rival spirit of 
enterprise which, fortunately for the 
dari animates the gteat publishing 


oksellers of the first and second eapi-" 


tals of the empire, and which we are 


Sorry to observe is so dormant in: the- 


third capital, led the opalent proprietors 
of Dr: Rees’ edition of Chambers: to 
determine on ‘a pasaliel to. the great 
‘Scottish work, by republishing iti in 
quarto ;- and, though | this. vast ,under- 
taking exceeds, in bulk and brilliancy 
the northern work as’much as London 
exceeds Edinburgh, yet there is in the 
Scottish series a tried degree of merit, 
‘Mos 4 compactness of size gnd price, 
THLY Mae, No, 293, 


part! 


thority, andsonumerous are the reading— - 


———— 


which will long entitle it to the prefpre 
ence of numerous purchasers, ‘T's see 
cure this preference, and confer on the 
Encyclopadia Britannica recommenda- 
tions all its own, the propriefors. tiave 
determined to print a Supplement to 
their last or fif@h Edition, consisting 
ye ee improved arti 
which ‘the progress of discovery and 
experiment rendered necessary ; and 
partly of brief histories of the respec- 
tive branches of knowledge, rendered 
‘luminous and interesting by the known 
ability of the authors engaged to write 
them. Portions of two of these histo- 
ries have appeared ; one by Proressor 
DuGALp STEWART, On his -well-known 
subject, the Human Mind ; and the other 
by Proressor JoHN PLAYPAtR, ‘as 
justly celebrated for. his- intellectual 
energies in the Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy. » From the first parts of the 
Histeries of these distinguished writers 
we have selected various passages, pot 
- only as. specimens of superior c posi- 
tion, but of original views on subjects 
so often discussed. The works at large 
will recommend themselyes to the at- 
tention, of ,the public, and, when’ the 
continuations to the present tinte have 
appeared, we shall hasten, in like man- 
ner, to gratify our readers by specimens, 
which are likely to prove at least‘as 
original and interesting.) 


Prorrsson Stewart's History of the 
Progress of Metaphysical, Ethical, and 
‘Political Philosophy, since the revival 

of Lettersin Europe. 


MACHIAVEL. , 





: | nti powerful obstac! 
as many years, been distributed through qs theinésa time; @ power eee 


to the progress of practical morality 
and of sound policy, was superadded to 
those previously existing in Catholic coun. 
tries, bythe rapid growth and extensive 


influence oft a piavellian school. The 
founder of this new’ sect (or, to speak 
more correctly, the systematizer and 

stle of its doctrine) was born as:early 
as 1469, that is, about ten years before 
Lather; ‘and, like that reformer, ac- 
quired, by the commanding superiority 
of his genius, an astonishing ascendant 
(though of a very different nature) over 
the minds of his’ followers, © No oe 

i ither in ancient or in mode 

certainly, eithe aE . ee, 
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580 Professor Stewart’s History of the Progress of P 


times, has ever united, in a more re- 


markable degree, a greater variety of the 
most dissimilar and seemingly the most 
discordant gifts and attainments ;—a pro- 
found acquaintance with all those arts 
of dissimulation and intrigue, which, in 
the petty cabinets of Italy, were then 
universally confounded with political 
wisdom ;—an imagination familiarised to 
the cool contemplation of whatever is 


| perfidious or atrocious in the history of 


conspirators and of tyrants ;-combined 
with a graphical skill in holding up to 
laughter the comparatively harmless fol- 
lies of ordinary lif His dramatic hu- 
mour has been often compared to that-of 
Moliere; but it resembles it rather in 
comic force, than in benevolent gaiety, 
or in chastened morality. Such as it is, 
however, it forms an extraordinary con- 
€rast to that strength of intellectual cha- 
racter, which, in one page, reminds us 
of the deep sense of Tacitus, and, in 
the next, of the dark and infernal policy 
of Casar Borgia. To all this must be 
superadded a purity of taste, which has 
enabled him, as an historian, to rival 
the severe simplicity of the Grecian mas- 
ters; and a sagacity in combining histo- 
rical facts, which wasafterwards to afford 


lights to the school of Montesquieu. 


Eminent, however, as the talents of 
Machiavel unquestionably were, he can- 
not be numbered among the benefactors 
of mankind. In none of his writi 
does he exhibit any marks of that lively 
sympathy with the fortunes of the human 
race, or of that warm zeal for the inte- 
rests of truth and justice, without the 
guidance of which the bighest mental. 
endowments, when applied to moral or 
to political researches, are in perpetual 
danger of mistaking their way. What is 
still more remar » he seems to have 
been altogether blind to the mighty 
changes in human affairs, which, in con- 
sequence of the recent invention of 
printing, were about to result from the 
‘progense of Reason and the diffusion of 

nowledge, Through the whole of his 
* Prince” (the most noted as well as one 
of the latest of his publications), he 
proceeds on the supposition that the so. 
vereign has no other object in governing 
but his own advantage; the very circum. 
stance which, in the judgment of Aris- 
totle, constitutes the essence of the worst 
species of tyranny. He assumes also 
the possibility of retaining maukind in 
perpetual. bondage by the old policy of 
the deuble doctrine ; or, in other words, 
by enlightening the few and hood winking 

May ;—a policy less or more prace 


tised by statesmen in all , 
tris; bat which (whereree tract 
) press is respected : 
“ ae nd offers ty the doi, mY 
the multitude, to increase t insecuri 
of those who have the mi ray 
ploy it. It has been contended, indeed 
y some of Machiavel’s apologists, tha: 
his real object in unfolding and system. 
atising the mysteries of King-craft, way 
to point out indirectly to ¢ governed 
the means by which the encroachment, 
of their rulers might be most effeetuall 
resisted; and, at the same time, to mt 
rise, under the ironical mask of loyal and 
courtly admonition, the characteristical 
vices of princes. But, although this bys 
pothesis has been sanctioned by seven! 
distinguished names, and derives some 
verisimilitude from various incidents in 
the author's life, it will be found, on 
examination, quite untenable, and ac 
cordingly it is now, I believe, very genes | 
rally rejected, One thing is certain, 
that, if such were actually Machia. 
vel’s views, they were much too refined 
for the a oor bi: his royal pupils, By 
many of these his book has been adapted 
as a manual for daily use; but J have 
never heard of a single instance in which 
it has been regarded by this elass of stu- 


dents as a disguised panegyric upon |i- 


berty and virtue. The question concern 

ing the motives of the author is surely of | 

little moment, when experience has ¢n- 

abled us to pronounce ‘so decidedly on 

the practical effects of his precepts. 
LORD BACON. 

The merits of Bacon, as the father of 
Experimental Philosophy, are so univer- 
sally acknowledged, that .it would be 
superfluous to touch wpon them bere. 
The lights which he has struck out 10 th’ 
various branches of the Philosophy ¢ 
es have oo much a Ee 

though the whole scope 
his wom sr Bs shew that to this study 
his genius was far more s and 
happily turned, than to that of the Ma- 
terial World, Tt was not, as some seem 
to have imagined, by sagacious enticipt” 
tions of particular discoveries alter’ 
to be.nade in physics, that. bis write 
have had so powerful an influence 19 * 
celerating the advancement of that 
ence. In the extent and accuracy 
his physical knowledge, he was Sar 
rior to many of his predecessors; ©. 
surpassed them all in his knowledge 
the laws, the resources, and the —_ 
the homan understanding. The 


. «. , fore 
expectations with which he ‘00%@ 
wards to the future, were founded wie 
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« confidence in the untried capacities 
o” ind; and on a conviction of the 
J bility of invigorating and guiding, 
a means of logical rales, those faculties 
ghich, in all our researches after truth, 
are the organs or instruments to be em- 

yed. Such rules,” as he himself 
re iad, ¢¢do in some sort equal 
men’s wits, and leave no great advantage 
or pre-eminence to the perfect and ex- 
cellent motions of the spirit. To draw 
astraight line, or to describe a circle, by 
sim of hand only, there must be a great 
diference between an unsteady and un- 
practised hand, and a steady and prac- 
tised; but to do it by rule or compass it 
is much alike.” 

Nor is it merely as a logician that Ba- 
con is entitled to notice on the present 
eccasion, It would be difficult to name 
another writer, prior to Locke, whose 
works are enriched with so many just 
observations on the inteliectual pheno- 
mena. Among these, the most valuable 
relate to the laws of Memory and of 
Imagination ; the latter ef which subjects 
he seems to have studied with peculiar 
care. In one short but beautiful para- 
graph concerning Poetry (under which 
title may be comprehended all the vari- 


ous creations of this faculty), he has 


exhausted every thing that philosophy 
and good sense have yet had to offer on 
what has been since called the beau 
ideal; a topic which has furnished occas 
sion to SO many over-refinements among 
the French critics, and to so much ex- 
travagance and mysticism in the cleud- 
capt metaphysics of the new German 
ichool. In considering imagination as 
connected with the nervous system, 
more particularly as connected with that 


species of sympathy to which medical 
writers have given the name of imitation, 


he has suggested some very important 
hints, which none of his successors have 
hitherto prosecuted; and has, at the 
same time, left an example of cautious 
inquiry, worthy to be studied by all who 
May attempt to investigate the laws ree 
gulating the union between Mind and 

His illustration of the different 


y 
Classes of prejudices incident to human 
hature is, in point of practical utility, at’ 


sy equal to any thing on that head to 
€ found in Locke; of whom it is impos- 
tible to forbear remarking, as a cifcum- 
rc not easily explicable, that“ he 


Ud have resumed this important dis- 


» Without once mentioning the 
mame of his great predecessor, The 


improvement made by Locke, in 
i farther prosecution of the argument, 


is the application of Hobbes’s theory 
esocation, os explain in what a Bo 
foes §.. 
roe § pre) are originally genes 
In Bacon’s scattered hints on topics 
Connected with the Philosophy of the 
Mind, strictly so called, nothing is more 
remarkable than the precise and. j 
ideas they display of the r aim of 
this science. He had ssiadlees y reflected 
much and successfully on the Operations 
of his own understanding, and had stue 
died with uncommon sagacity the intele 
lectual characters of ethers. Of the ree 
flections and observations on both sub. 
jects he has ré@orded many important 
results; and has in general stated them 
without the slightest reference to any phy- 
siological theory concerning their causes, 
or tu any analogical explanations founded 
on the caprices of metaphorical lane 
guage. If, on some occasions, he ase 
sumes the existence of onimul spirits, as 
the medium of communication between 
Soul and Body, it must be remembered 
that this was then the universal belief of 
the learned; and that it was, ata much 
later period, not less confidently avowed 
by Locke. Nor ought it to be overs 
looked (I mention it to the credit of both 
authors), that in such instances the fact 
is commonly so stated as to render it 


easy for the reader to detach it from the - 


theory. As to the scholastic questions 
concerning the nature and essence of 
mind,—whether it be extended or un- 
extended ?. whether it have any relation 
to space or to time? or whether (as was 
contended by others) it exist in every 
ubi, but in no place t=-Bacon has unie 
formly passed them over with silent con- 
tempt; and has probably contributed not 
less effectually to bring them into general 
discredit, by this indirect intimation of 


"his own opinion, than if he had descend. 


ed to the ungrateful task of exposing 
their absurdity. 

HOBBES. : 

“The philosopher of Malmesbury, 
says Dr, Warburton, “ was the terror of 
the last age, as Tindall and Collins are 
of this. The press sweat with contro- 
versy, and every young churchman mili- 
tant would try his arms in thundering on 
Hoabbes’s steel cap.” Nor was the op- 
position to Hobbes confined to the cle= 
rical order, or to the controversialists of 
his own times. The most eminent mo- 
ralists and politicians of the eighteenth 
century may be ranked in the number of 
his antagonists, and, even at the present 
moffient, scarcely does ve Sipe 
: sation on Ett 

series 4E2: . deuce, 
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dencé, where a refutation of Hobbism is’ 


not to be found. 

’ The fundamental doctrines incalcated 
in the political works of Hebbes are con- 
tained in the following propositions. I 
récapitulate them here, not on their own 
account, but to prepare the way for some 
remarks which I mean afterwards to 
offer on the coincidence between the 

rinciples of Hobbes and those of Locke. 
a their practical conclusions, indeed, 
with respect to the rights and duties of 
citizens, the two writers differ widely; 
but it is curious to observe how very 
néarly they set out fromthe same hypo- 
thetical assumptions, ~ 

All men are by nature equal; and, 
prior to government, they had all an 
équal right to enjoy the good things of 
this world. Man, too, is (according to 
Hobbes) by nature a solitary and purely 
selfish animal; the social union being en- 
tirely an interested league, suggested by 
prudential views of personal advantage. 
The necessary consequence is, that a 
state of nature must be a state of perpe- 
tual warfare, in which no individual has 
any other means of safety than his own 
Strength or ingenuity; and in which 
there is no room for regular industry, be- 
cause no secure enjoyment of its fruits, 
In confirmation of this view of the ori- 
gin of society, Hobbes appeals to facts 
falling daily within the circle of our own 
experience. ‘* Does not a man,” he 
asks, “ when taking a journey, arm him- 
self, and seek to gu well accompanied? 
When going to sleep, does he not lock 
his doors! Nay, even in his own house, 
does he not Jock his chests? Does he not 
there as much accuse mankind by his 
actions, as | do by my words?” An ad- 
ditional argument to the same purpose 
may, according to some later Hobbists, 
be derived from the instinctive aversion 
of infants for strangers, and from the 
apprehension which (it is alleged) every 
person feels when he hears the tread of 
an unknown foot in the dark, 

For the sve of peace and security, it 
is necessary that each individual should 
surrender a part of his natural right, and 
be contented with such a share of liberty 
as he is willing to allow to others; or, to 
use Hobbes’s own language, “ every man 
must divest bimself of the right he has to 
allthings by nature; the right of all men 
to all things being in effect no better 
than if no man had a right to any thing,” 
In consequence of this transference of 
natural rights to an individual, or to a 
body of individuals, the multitude be- 
Come one person, under the name-of a 


2 i 


State or Republic, 5 ich person th; 
common wil and ‘Regen the 


ower ve 
for the common defencé. "Thee! 
power cannot be withdrawn from thee 
to whom it has been committed: 

. - » Hor 
can they be punished for misgovernment 
The interpretation of the laws is'to be 
sought, not from the comments of philo. 
sophers, but from the authority of the 
ruler; otherwise society would & every 
moment in danger of resolving itself into 
the discordant elements of which it wag 
at first composed. The will of the ma. 
gistrate, therefore, is to be regarded as 
the ultimate standard of right and wron 
and his voice to be listened to by ever 
citizen as the voice of conscience, 

Not many years afterwards, Hobbes 
pushed the argument for the absolute 
power of princes still further, in a 
work to which he gave thé name of “ Le. 
viathan.” Under this appellation he 
means the body politic; insinuating that 
man is an untameable beast of prey, and 
that government is the strong chain by 
which he is kept from mischief. The 
fundamental principles here maintained 
are the same as in the book “ De Cive;” 
but, as it inveighs more particularly 
against ecclesiastical tyranny, with the 
view of subjecting the consciences of 
men to the civil authofity, it lost the au- 
thor the favour of some powerful pro- 
tectors he had hitherto enjoyed among 
the English divines who attended Charles 
Il. in France; and he even found it 
convenient to quit that kingdom, and to 
return to England, where Cromwell (to 
whose government his political tenets 
were now as favourable as they were 
meant to be to the royal claims) suffered 
him to remain unmolested. ‘The same 
circumstances operated to his disadvan- 
tave after the Restoration, and obliged 
the king, who always retained for hima 
very strong attachment, to confer his 
marks of favour on him with the atmost 
reserve and circumspection. 

DFSCARTES. __ 

It has been repeatedly asserted by the 
Materialists of the last century, that 
Descartes was the first metaphysician by 
whom the pure immateriality of the hu- 
man soul was taught; and that the a0- 
cient philosophers, as well as the schoo 
men, went no farther than to consider 
mind as the result of a material organi 
zation, in Which the constituent elements 
approached to evanescence, In point 
subtlety. Both of these pro ositions 
conceive to be totally unfoun the 
many of the schoolmeny and Oh 
wisest of thé ancient p ) “hey 
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.@ described the mind as @ spirit, or 
cs of celestial fire, employed these 
expressions, noe with any mtention to 
niaterialize its essence, but merely from 
want of more unexceptionable language, 
might be shewn with demonstrative evi- 
dence, if this were the proper place for 
ettering into the discussion. But what 
is of more importance to be attended to, 
of the present occasion, 1s the effect of 
Descartes’ writings in disentangling the 
logical principle above mentioned, from 
the scholastic question about the nature 
of mind, as contradistinguished from 
matter. It were indeed to be wished 
iat he had perceived still more clearly 
and steadily the essential importance of 
keeping this distinction canstantly in 
view; but he had at least the merit of 
illustrating, by his own example, ina 
far greater degree than any of his pre- 
decessors, the possibility of studying the 
mental phenomena, without reference to 
any facts but those which rest on the 
evidence of consciousness. ‘The meta- 
physical question about the nature of 
mind he seems to have considered as a 
problem, the solution of which was an 
easy corollary from these facts, if dis- 
tinctly apprehended ; but still as a pro- 
blem, whereof it is possible that different 
views might be taken by those who 
agreed in Opinion, as far as fucts alone 
were concerned. Of this a very remark- 
able example has. since occurred in the 
case of Mr. Locke, who, although he has 
been at great pains to shew that the 
power of reflection bears the same rela- 
tion to the study of the mental pheno- 
mena which the power of observation 
bears to the study of the material world, 
appears, nevertheless, to have been far 
less decided than Descartes with respect 


to the essential distinction between Mind-- 


and Matter; and has even gone so far 
ato hazard the unguarded proposition, 
that there is no absurdity in supposing 
the Deity to have superadded to the 
other qualities of matter the power of 
inking. His scepticism, however, on 
this point did not prevent his good sense 
fom perceiving, with the most complete 
ection, the indispensable necessity of 
in stracting from the analogy of matter, 
a ving the laws of our intellectual 

Among the varjous articles of common 
: ? which Descartes proposed to sub- 
ro tk Severe scrutiny, he enumerates, 
tat} meets the conclusiveness of mathe- 
Ci an demonstration ; the existence of 
world: the existence of the material 
vd Gnd Gyen the existence of his own 





body. The only thing that appeared to 
him certain and incontrovertible, was hig 
own existence; hy which, he repeatedly 
reminds us, we are to understand merely 
the existence of his mind, abstracted 
from all consideration of the material 
organs connected with it. About every 
other proposition, he conceived, that 
doubts might reasonably be entertained 
but to suppose the non-existence of that 
which thinks, at the very moment it is 
conscious of thinking, appeared to him 
a contradiction in terms. From this 
single: postulatum, accordingly, he took 
his departure; resolved to admit nothin 

as a philosophical truth, which could not 


_bé deduced from it by a chain of logical 


reasoning, 

Having first satishied himself of his 
own existence, his next step was tv ine 
quire how far his perceptive and intel- 
lectual faculties were entitled to credit, 
For this purpose, he begins with offering 
a proof of the existence and attributes 
of God ;—truths which he conceived to 
be necessarily involved in the idea he 
was able to form of a perfect, self-exe 
istent, and eternal being. His reasen. 
ings on this point it would be useless to 
state. It i$ sufficient to observe, that 
they led him te conclude that God can- 
not possibly be supposed to deceive his 
creatures; and, therefore, that the inti- 
mations of our senses, and the decisions 
of our reason, are to be trusted to with 
entire confidence, whenever they: afford 
us clear and distinct ideas of their ree 
spective objects. : 

As Descartes conceived the existence 
of God (next to the existence of his own 
mind), to be the most indisputable of all 
truths, and rested his confidence in the 
conclusions of human reason entirely on 
his-faith in the divine veracity, it ts not 
surprising that he should have rejected 
the argument from final causes, a8 supete 
fluous and unsatisfactory. To have 
availed himself of its assistance, would 
not only have betrayed a want of cone 
dence in what he professed to regard as 
much more certain than ary «athema. 
tical theorem; but would obwously have 
exposed him to the charge of -first ap- 
peating to the divine attributes in proof 
of the authority of his faculties, and af 
terwards of appealing to br a faculties 
in proof of the existence rod, 

‘hinted the principal articles of the 
Cartesian philosophy, which ‘are now ine 
corporated with our prevailing and most 
accredited doctrines, the following seent 
to me to be chiefly entitled to novice. 

4. ‘His ‘luminous exposition of the 


common 
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common logical error of attempting to 
define words which express notions too 
simple to admit of analysis, Mr. Locke 
claims this improvement as entirely his 
own ; but the merit of it unquestionably 
belongs to Descartes, although it must 
be owned that he has not always suffici- 
ently attended to it in his own re- 
searches, | 

2. His observations on the different 
classes of our prejudices; particularly on 
the errors to which we are liable in con- 
sequence of a careless use of language as 
the instrument of thought. The greater 
part of these observations, if not the 
whole, had been previously hinted at by 
Bacon; but they are expressed by Des- 
cartes with greater precision and simpli- 
city, and in a style better adapted to the 
taste of the present age. 

3. The paramount and indisputable 
avthority which, in all our reasonings 
concerning the human mind, he ascribes 
to the evidence of consciousness. Of 
this logical principle he has availed him- 
self, with irresistible force, in refuting 
the scholastic sophisms against the liberty 
of human actions, drawn from the pre. 
science uf the Deity, and other conside- 
rations of a theological nature. 

4. The most important, however, of 
all his improvements in metaphysics, is 
the distinction which he has so clearl 
end so strongly drawn between the pri- 
wary and the sesondary qualities of 
matter. This distinction was not un- 
known to some of the ancient schools of 
philosophy in Greece; but it was after- 
wards rejected by Aristotle, and by the 
schoolmen; and it was reserved for 
Descartes to place it in such a light as 
(with the exception of a very few scep- 
tical or rather paradoxical theorists) to 
wnite the opinions of all succeeding in- 
quirers, For this step, so apparently 
easy, but so momentous in its conse- 
quences, Descartes was not indebted to 
any long or difficult processes of reasoni- 
ing; but to those habits of accurate and 
patient attention to the operations of his 
own mind, which, from his early years, 
it was the great business of his life to 
cultivate. It may be proper to add, 
that the epithets primary and secondary, 
now universally employed to mark the 
distinction in question, were first intro- 
duced by Locke; a circumstance which 

may have contributed to throw into the 
shade the merits of those enquirers whe 
ante previously struck into the same 
pat \e 

The hypothesis of Descartes, which 
assigns to the soul for its principal seat 


to every one who has perused enon 
ma” of Prior. It is not, perha Ab 
known that the circumstance whi 

mined him to fix on this particular 
was the very plausible consideration 
among the different parts ‘of the brain, 
this was the only one he could 
which, being single and central, was ft. 
ted for the habitation of a being, of which 
he conceived unity and indivisibility te 
be essential and obvious attributes, In 
what manner the animal spirits, by thei 
motions forwards and backwards ia the 
nervous tubes, keep up the communica. 
tion between this ph and the different 
parts of the body, so as to produce the 
phenomena of perception, memory, ini 
gination, and muscular motion, he has 
attempted particularly to explain; de 
scribing the processes by which these 
various effects are accomplished, with as 
decisive a tone of authority as if he had 
been demonstrating experimentally the 
circulation of the blood. How curious 
te meet with such speculations in the 
works of the same philosopher who had 
so clearly perceived the necessity, in 
studying the laws of Mind, of abstracting 
entirely from the analogies of Matter; 
and who, at the outset of his inquiries, 
had carried his scepticism so far as to 
require a proof even of the existence of 
his own body! To those, however, who 
reflect with attention oh the 
adoptedghy Descartes, this inconsistency 
will not appear so inexplicable as at first 
sight may be imagined ; insomuch as the 
same scepticism which led him to sue 
pend his faith in his intellectual faculues 
till he had once proved to his satisfaction, 
from, the necessary veracity of God, that 
these faculties were to be regarded a 
the divine oracles, prepeaet him, in all 
the subsequent steps of his progress, 10 
listen to the suggestions of his own fall 
ble judgment with more than comynoa 
credulity and confidence, 

GASSENDI. , 

Among the opponents of Descartes, 
Gassendt was von of the earliest, and by 
far the most formidable, No two 
sophers were ever more strongly ns 
trasted, both in point of talents and 
temper; the former as far superior 
the latter in originality of genus! 
powers of concentrated attention (0 © 
phenomena of the internal wo and 
classical taste—~in moral sensibility, he 
in all the rarer gifts of the mind, 2 

teerg! 


the pineal gland or conarion, i 


fell short of him in e 


as a book-maker—in the justness 
logical views, so iar the phenomens'} 
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terial universe are concerned— 
“ “a general, in those literary quali- 
ties and attainments, of which the greater 
of mankind either are, or think 
themselves, best qualified to form an es. 
timate. The reputation of Gassendi, 
accordingly, seems to have been at-its 
height in his own lifetime ; that of Des- 
cartes made but little progress till a con- 
siderable time after his death. 

The partiality of Gassendi for the Epi- 
curean physics, if not originally imbibed 
from Bacon, must have been powerfully 
encouraged by the favourable terms in 
which he always mentions the Atomic or 
Corpuscular theory. In its conformity to 
that luminoussimplicity which everywhere 
characterizes the operations of nature, 
this theory certainly possesses a decided 
superiority over all the other conjectures 
of the ancient philosophers concerning 
the material universe; and it reflects ao 
mall honour on the sagacity both of 
Bacon and of Gassendi, to have per- 
ceived so clearly the strong analogical 
presumption which this conformity af. 


forded in its favour, prior to the unex | 


pected lustre thrown upon it by the re- 
searches of the Newtonian school. With 
all his admiration, however, of the Epi- 
curean physics, Bacon no-where shews 
the slightest leaning towards the meta- 
physical or ethical doctrines of the same 
tect; but, on the contrary, considered 
(and, I apprehend, rightly considered) 
the atomic theory as incomparak)y-more 
hostile to atheism, than tlie hypothesis 
of four mutable elements, and of one 
immutable fifth essence. In this last 


Opinion there is every reason to believe 


that Gassendi fully concurred, more es- 

ally as he was a zealous advocate for 
the investigation of final causes, even in 
inquiries strictly physical. At the same 
Ume, it cannot be denied that, on many 


questions, both of Metaphysics and of . 


hics, this very learned theologian (one 
of the most orthodox, oneiaauie of 
whom the Catholic church has to boast), 
carried his veneration for the authority 

Epicurus to a degree bordering on 
weakness and servility; and although, 
°” such occasions, he is at the utmost 
_ to guard his readers against the 
angerous conclusions commonly ascrib- 
ed to his master, he has nevertheless 
ae more than enough of his system 
se a plausible colour to a very gene- 

oe apes that be secretly adupted 
yr ve than he chose to ayow. 


, assendi’s attachment to the phy- 
tical doctrines Of Epivares' tredieroes 


hin Epicurus predisposed 


‘o'give an easier reception than he 
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might otherwise have done to his opi- 
nions in Metaphysics and in Ethics, so 
his unqualified contempt for the hypo- 
thesis of the Vortices seems to have 
created in bis mind an undue prejudice 
against the speculations of Descartes on 
all other subjects. His objections to the 
argument by which Descartes has so 
triumphantly established the distinctian 
between Mind and Matter, as separate 
and heterogeneous objects of human 
knowledge, must now appear, to every 
person capable of forming a judgment 
upon the question, altogether frivolous 
and puerile ; amounting to nothing more 
than this, that all our knowledge is re. 
ceived by the channel of the external 
senses,—insomuch, that there is not a 
single object of the understanding which 
may not be ultimately analyzed into sez. 
sible images; and, of consequence, that 
when Descartes proposed to abstract 
from these images in studying the mind, 
he rejected the only materials out of 
which it is possible for our faculties to 
rear any superstructure, The sum of 
the whole matter is (to use his own lane 
guage), that “ there is no real distinc- 
tion between imagination and intellec- 
tion ;” meaning, by the former of these 
words, the power which the mind pos 
sesses of representing to itself the mate- 
rial objects and qualities it has previously 
perceived. It is evident that this cos. 
clusion coincides exactly with the tenets 
inculcated in England at the same period 
by his friend Hobbes, as well as swith 
those revived at a latter period by Di- 
derot, Horne Tooke, and many other 
writers, both French and English, who, 
while they were only repeating the ex- 
ploded dogmas of Epicurus, fancied they 
were pursuing, with miraculous success, 
the new path struck out by the genius of 


Ce 
MALEBRANCHE. 


o ye twenty years after the death of 


Gassendi (who did not long survive Dese 
cartes), Malebranche entered upon his 
philosophical career. The earlier part 
of his life had, by the advice of some of 
his preceptors, been devoted to the study 
of ecclesiastical history a of - ane 
es; for neither of which pursui 
reg seem to have felt that marked 
predilection which afforded any promise 
of future eminence. At length, in the 
twenty-fifth year of his age, he accident- 
ally met with Descartes’ “ Treatise on 
Man,” which opened to him at once a 
new world, and awakened to him a con- 
scivusness of powers, till then unsus- 


i himself or by others. 
pected either by 4 Fontenelle 
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Fontenelle has given a lively picture of 
the enthasiastic ardour with which Male- 
branche first read this performance, and 
describes its effects on-his nervous sys- 
tem as sometimes so great, that he was 
forced to lay aside the book till the pal- 
pitation of his heart had subsided. 
It was only’ten years‘after this oecur- 
rence when he published “ The Search 
after Truth;” a work which, ‘whatever 
judgment may now be passed on its phi- 
losophical merits, will always form an 
interesting study to readers of taste, ‘and 
a useful one to students of human ‘ma- 
ture. Few books can be mentioned, 
‘combining, in so great‘a degree, the ut- 
‘most depth and abstraction of thought, 
‘with the most pleasing sallies of imagi- 
‘nation and ‘eloquence; and none where 
“they who ‘delight in the observation of 
intellectual character may ‘find more 
‘ample illustrations, both of the strength 
‘aad weakness of the human understand- 
ing. It isa singular feature in the his- 
tory of Malebranche, that, notwithstand- 
ing the poetical colouring which adds’so 
much animation and grace to his ‘style, 
he never could read, ‘without ‘disgust, ‘a 
page of the finest verses ; and that, al- 
though Imagination was manifestly the 
predominant ingredient in the composi- 
"tion of bis own genius, the most elaborate 
‘passages in his works'are those where he 


inveighs against this treacherous faculty, - 


as the prolific parent of our most fatal 
delusions, 

When Malebranche touches on ‘queés- 
tions not positively decided ‘by the 
church, he exhibits a’remarkable bolid- 
ness and freedom of inquiry ; setting at 
nought those human authorities which 
have so much weight with men of unen. 


‘lightened erudition, ard stutdily oppds- | 


ing his ‘own reason to the most inveterate 
prejudices of his age. His disbelief in 
the reality of sorcery, ‘which, although 
cautiously expressed, seems to have been 


complete, affords a decisive proof of the | 
soundness of his judgment, where he con- - 


ceived liimself to ‘have any latitude in 
exercising it. 

Another feature in the intellectial 
character of Malebranche, presenting an 
unexpected contrast to’ his powers’ of 
abstract meditation, ‘is the attentive and 
discriminating €ye with which he appears 
to have surveyed the habits and manners 
of the comparatively little circle around 
him; and the delicate ‘yet expressive 
touches with which he has marked and 
defined some of ‘the nicest ’shates ahd 


‘tical knowledge of the +homan, 


. forced to collect “from an extensive and 





the least important and, ; erestin 
has‘contributed a; gréaternemtn 2 fe 
ginal remarks than Locke hinge 
since whose time, with thes 


-tion of Helvetius, hardiyemee cee 


has been paid‘to it, eithenby. — 
English metaphysicians, The same 


standing, modified and diversified, 

every where see it, by ceducation ant 
‘external circumstanees, is accasional| 
discovered by his very able ‘antaponin 
Arnaold ; affording, in: both cases wha. 
tisfactory proof tliat the narrowest field 
‘of experience may disclose to a Superior 
‘mind those refined sand comprehensirg 
results, which common o are 


varied commeree. with the world, 


That we are completely ignorant of | 


the manner in which physical cuuses and 
effects are connected, and that: all our 
‘knowledge concerning them amounts 
merely toa perception of constant con 
Junction, :had been) before ‘remarked by 
Hobbes, and more fally:shown by Glan 
ville in: his’ “*Scepsis:Seientifica.” Male 


~branche, however, ‘has: treated the same 


‘argument much more profoundly and 
ably than any of) his:predecessors, and 
has, indeed, anticipated Hume in some 
of the ‘most ingenious: reasonings con. 
tained in ‘his Essay on . Necessary Cm. 
nexion. » From these: data, ,it was: not 
-unnatural for his pious mind to-concluie 
that what are commonly called: second 
causes have no existence ; and that the 
Divine power, incessantly sand wnirer- 
sally exerted, -is, in truth, the connecting 
link of all'the phenomena of nature, ‘It 


--ig obvious that, in this conclusion, be 


went further than his premisesiwarrant- 
ed; fur, although no necessary connec: 
tions among. physical events» can be 
traced by our faculties, it does notthere- 
fore follow that ‘such «connections #° 
impossible, The only sound | 


‘was, that the Jaws of nature’ are tobe 


discovered, not, as the-ancients supposed 
by a priori rensonings ‘from cause » 
effects; but by experience and obser 


‘tion. ‘It‘is‘but justice to ‘(Malebranche 


to own, that: he was.one of the'first 
placed in a just: and ‘strong hight a 
fundamental: principle of the iuduem 
logic. . 

From’ the ‘theory ‘of occasional caus, 


ich ted 
“it is easy ‘to ‘trace the process:whictr i 
‘Malebratiche ‘to’co 


nehide, chats went 
all things*in‘God. * The same: 


ine ‘which ‘cohvineed -hine thavthe Deity ci 
Varieties of genius. To this bratich ‘of : 
the Philosophy ‘of ‘Mind,’ ‘not’ certainly © 


ries into-executiomererycotition OF 
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could not fail to suggest, as a farther con- 

yence, that every perception of the 
mind is the immediate effect of the divine 
ijlamination. As to the manner in which 
this illumination 1s accomplished, the 
extraordinary hypothesis adopted by 
Malebranche was forced upon him by the 

‘sion then universally held, that the 
immediate objects of our perceptions are 
not things external, but their ideas or 
images. The only possible expedient 
for reconciling these two articles of his 
creed, was to transfer the seat of our 
ideas from our own minds to chat of the 
Creator. 

BISHOP BERKELEY, 

From the indissoluble union between 
the notions of colour and of extension, 
Dr. Berkeley has drawo a curious and, 
in my Opinion, most illogical argument in 
favour of his scheme of idealism ; which, 
as it may throw some additional light on 
aepienonane in question, I shall tran- 
scribe in his own words, 

“Perhaps, upon a strict inquiry, we 
shall apt find that even those who from 
their birth have grown up in a contipued 
habit of seeing, are still irrevocably pre- 
judiced on the other side, to wit, in 
thinking what they see to be at a distance 
from them. For, at this time, it seems 
agreed on all hands, that colours, which 
are the proper and immediate objects of 
sight, are not without the mind, But 
then, it will be said, by sight we have 
also the ideas of extension, and figure, 
and motion; all which may well be 
thought without, and at some distance 
from the mind, though colour should not. 
In answer to this, I appeal to any man’s 
experience, whether the visible extension 
of any object doth not appear as near to 
him as the colour of that object; nay, 


whether they do not both seem_to be in_ 


the same place. Is not the extension 
we see coloured; and is it possible for 
us, 80 much as in thought, to separate 
and abstract colour from extension? 
Now, where the extension is, there surely 
the figure, and there the motion too. 
I speak of those which are perceived by 
sight,” 

Among the multitude of arguments 
advanced by Berkeley in support of his 
‘vourite theory, I do not recollect any 
that strikes me more with the appear- 
ance of a wilful sophism than the fore- 
gong. It is difficult to conceive how so 
very acute a reasoner should not have 
Perceived that his premises, in this in- 
stance, lead to a conclusion directly ap- 


posite to what he has drawn from them. 
‘Pposing all mankind to have an irre- 
Moxtuty Mac, No. 293. 


sistible conviction of the out 

distance of extension and eee 
very easy to explain, {rain the association 
of ideas, and—fram our early habits of 
inattention to the phenomena of consci- 
ousness, how the sensations of colour 
should appear to the lnagination to be 
transported out of the mind, But if 
according to Berkeley’s doctrines, the 
constitution of human nature leads men 
to believe that extension and figure, and 
every other quality of the material unis 
Verse, exists only within themselves, 
whence the ideas of external and of ine 
ternal; uf remote, or of near? When 
Berkeley says,.‘* { appeal to any mau’s 
experience, whether the visible extension 
of any object doth not appear as near to 
him as the colour of that ubject,” how 
much more reasonable would it have.been 
to have stated the indisputable fact, 
that the colour of the object appears as 
remote as its extension and fizure? Noe 
thing, in my opinion, can afford a more 
conclusive proof that the natural judg- 
ment of the mind is against the inference 


just quoted from Berkeley, than the 


problem of D’Alembert, which has given 
occasion to this discussion. 





Proresson Prayratr’s History of the 
Progress of Mathematical and Physi- 
cal Science, since the Revival of Letters 
in Europe. 

GEOMETRICAL ANALYSIS, 
Another great invention, the Geome- 
trical Analysis, ascribed very generaily 
ta the Platonic school, but most success- 
fully cultivated by Apollonius, is one of 
the most ingenious and beautiful con- 

trivances in the mathematics, It is a 

method of discovering truth by reasoning 

concerning things.unknown, or propo- 
sitions merely supposed, as if the one 
were given, or the other were really true. 

A quantity that is unknown, is only to be 

found from the relations which it bears to 

quantities that are known. By reasoning 
on these relations, we come at last to 
some one so simple, that the thing sought 
is thereby determined. By this analyti- 
cal process, therefore, the thing required 
is. discovered, and we are at the same 
time put. in ion of an instrument 
by which new truths may be found out, 
and which, when skill in using it has been 
acquired by practice, may be applied to 
an unlimited extent. A similar process 
enables us to discover the demonstrations 
of propositions, supposed to be true, or, 
if not true, to discover that they are false. 

This method, to the consideration of 


which we shall again have an opportunity 
” 4° of 
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of returning, was perhaps the most vatu- 
able part of the ancient mathematics, in* 
asmuch as a method of discovering truth 
js more valuable than the truths it has 
already discovered. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the fragments containing this pre- 
cious remnant had suffered more from 
the injuries of time than almost any 
other. 
SIGNS PLUS AND MINUS. 

The-use of the signs plus and minus has 
giver rise to some dispute. These signs 
were at first used the one to denote addi- 
tion, the other subtraction, and for a 
long time were applied to no other pur- 
pose. But as, in the multiplication ofa 
quantity, consisting of parts connected 
by those signs, into another quantity 
‘similarly composed, it was always found, 
‘and could be universally demonstrated, 
‘that, in uniting the particular products 
‘of which the total was made up, those of 
‘which both the factors had the sign minus 
before them, must be added into one sum 
with those of which all the factors had the 
sign plus; while those of which one of 
the factors had the sign plus, and the 
‘other the sign minus, must be subtracted 
from the same,—this general rule came 
to be more simply expressed by saying, 
‘that in multiplication lke signs gave 
plus, and that unlike signs gave minus. 
~ Hence the signs plus and minus were 
considered, not as merely denoting’ the 
relation of one quantity to another placed 


“before it, but, by a kind of fiction, they 


were considered as denoting qualities 
inherent in the quantities to the names 
of which they were prefixed. This fic- 
tion was found extremely useful, and it 
was evident that no error could arise 
from it. It was necessary to have a rule 


for determining the sign belonging toa. 


‘product, from’ the signs of the factors 


‘composing that product, independently ‘ 


of every vther consideration; and this 


‘ was precisely the purpose for which the 


above fiction was introduced. So neces- 
sary is this rule in the generalizations of 
alyebra, that we meet with it in Dio- 
phantus, notwithstanding the imperfec- 
tion of the language he employed ; for he 
states, that Asnjig into Asis gives 
“Yrapésc, &c. The reduction, there- 
fore, of the operations on quantity to an 


arithmetical form, necessarily involves - 
this use of the signs plus or minus; that - 


is, their application to denote something 


' hike absolute qualities in the objects they 


collect together, The attenipts to free 
algebra from this use of the signs have of 


course failed, and must ever do so, if we - 


would preserve to that science the extent 
and facility of its operations. 








Even the most ser , 
mathematical tnageamtenaie purist it 


must admi 
no real error is ever introduced tyne 


ploying the signs in: this most’ a 


sense. If the equation a4) 
=0, be said to have one noite mag 
negative roots, this is Certainly as ex 
ceptionable an application’ of ‘the tm 
negative, ~ any that can be . 
yet, in reality, ‘it meats nothi ‘ 
intelligible and simple truth, chert 
+92 $= (a—a)(240)(240)5 oF ta 
the former of these quantities is produced 
by the multiplication of the three bing. 
mial factors, r—a, 2-46, t+e, We 
might say the same nearly as to imagi ary 
roots; they show that the sible lag 
cannot be found, but that the quadratic 
factors may be found; and they also 
point out the means of discovering them, 
IGNORANCE OF THE ANCIENTS, 
Though the phenomena of the'material 
world could not but early excite the ci. 
rivsity of a being who, like nian, receives 
his strongest impressions from without, 
yet an accurate knowledge of these phe. 
nomena, and their laws, was not to be 
speedily acquired, The mere extent and 
variety of the objects were, indeed, such 
obstacles to that acquisition, a8 could not 
be surmounted but in the course of many 
ages. Man could not at first perceive 


‘from what point he must begin his ingui- 


ries, in what direction he must carry them 
on, or by what rules he must be guided. 


He was lke a traveller going forth to ex 


plore a vast and unknown wilderness, in 
which a multitude of great and interest 


-ing objects presented themselves on 


every side, while there was no path for 
him to follow, no rule to direct lis sur- 
vey, and where the art of observing, and 
the instruments of obsefvation, must 
equally be the work of ‘his own Inver 
tion. In these circumstances, the 


‘tion of the objects to be studied was the 


effect of instinct rather than of teaso, 


or of the passions and emotions, more 


than of the understanding. When things 
new and unlike those which voll 
the course of every day’s expe 

sented benedinn they excited seater 
or surprise, and created an anxiety t 
discover some principle which might C0 
nect them with the appearances on 
monly observed, About these last, me" 
felt no desire to be farther informed ) 
but, when the common order of t vd 
was violated, and something new al 
gular was: produced, they begen 00 in, 
mine into the fact, and attempted (0 
quire into the cause. Nobody 

know why a stone fell to the gm? 


why smoke ascended, oF why yrs a 
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round the-earth. But ifa fiery 
aoe across the heavens,—if the 
james of a volcano burst forth,—or if an 
earthquake shook the foundations of the 
world, terror and curiosity were both 
awakened; and, when the former emo- 
tion had subsided, the latter was sure to 
become active. Thus, to.trace a resem- 


biance between the events with. which . 


the observer was most familiar, and those 
to which he was less accustomed, and 
which had excited his wonder, was the 
frst object of inquiry, and produced the 
fist advances towards generalization and 
philosophy. pee 
This principle, which it were easy to 
trace, from. tribes the mast rude and bar- 
barous, to nations the most highly re- 
fined, was what yielded the first attempts 
toward classification and arrangement, 
and enabled man, out ef individuals, sub- 


ject to perpetual change, to form certain | 


fxed and permanent. objects of know- 
ledge,—the species, genera, orders, and 
classes, into. which he has. distributed 
these individuals, By this effort of men- 
tal abstraction, he has created to himself 
a new and intellectual. world, free from 
those changes and vicissitudes to. which 


all material things are destined, This, 


too, is a. work not peculiar to the philo- 
sopher, but, in a certain degree, is per- 
formed by every man who compares one 
thing with another, and who employs the 
terms of ordinary language. 

Another great branch of knowledge is 
eccupied, not about the mere arrange- 
ment and classification of objects, but 
about events or changes, the laws which 
those changes observe, and the causes by 
which they are produced, Ina sciegee, 
which treated of events and of change, 
the nature and properties of motion came 


of course to be studied, and the ancient 


philosophers naturally enough began, their 
inquiries with the definition of motion, or 
the determination of that in which it cons 
‘ists.  Aristotle’s definition ..is_ highly 
characteristical of the vagueness and ob- 
“curity of his physical speculations, He 
Is motion ‘¢ the act of a being in power, 
a far as in power,”——words to which it is 
Impossible that any distinct idea can 
ever have been annexed. 
When thelaws of motion were unknown, 
© other parts of natural philosophy 
could make no great advances. Instead 
n concelving that there resides in body a 
: tural and universal tendency to perse- 
“in the same state, whether of rest, or 


bation, they believed that terrestrial 


§ tended naturally either to fall to 


the ground, or to ascend from it, till the 

attained their own place; but that, if 
they were impelled by an oblique force, 
then their motion became unnatural of 
violent, and tended continually to decay) 


With the heavenly bodies, again, ‘the na- ’ 


tural motion was circular and uniform, 
eternal in its course, but perpetually 
varying in its direction. Thus, by the 
distinction between natural and violent 


motion among the bodies of the earth, | 


and the distinction between what we may 


call the laws of motion in terrestrial and: 


Celestial bodies, the ancients threw into 
all their reasonings upon this fundamens 
tal subject a confusion and perplexity, 
from which their philosophy never was 
delivered, | 
No information at all could be ob. 
tained in astronomy, without regular and 
assiduous observation, and without in. 
struments capable of measuring angles, 
and of measuring time, either directly or 
indirectly. The steadiness and regula. 
rity of the celestial motions seemed to 
invite the most scrupulous attention. On 
the other hand, as terrestrial objects 
were.always at hand, and spontaneously 
falling under men’s view, it seemed an.’ 
necessary to take much trouble to be- 
come acquainted with them; and, as for 
applying measures, their irregularity ap- 
peared to render every idea of such pros 
ceeding nugatory. The Aristotelian phi- 
losophy particularly favoured this preju- 
dice, by representing the earth, and all 
things on its surface, as full of irregula- 
rity and confusion, while the principles 
of heat and cold, dryness and moisture, 
were in a state of perpetual warfare, 
The unfortunate division of motion into 
natural and violent, and the distinction, 
still more unfortunate, between the pro« 
perties of motion and of body, in the 
heavens and on the earth, prevented all 
intercourse between the astronomer and 
the naturalist, and all transference of the 
maxims of the one to the speculations of 
the other. ! 
DOCTRINE OF GRAVITATION. 
Plutarch considers the velocity of the 
moon’s motion as the cause which pres 
vents that body from falling to the earth, 
just as the motion of a stone in a sling 
prevents it from falling to the ground, 
The comparison is, in a certain degree, 
just, and clearly implies the notion of 
centrifugal force ; and gravity may also 
be considered as pointed at for the cause 
which gives the moon a tendency to the 
earth. . Here, geo ges 2 p op 
j the true phy of the 
wae a ra | cles 
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celestial motions; but it was laid without 


effect. It was merely the conjecture of © 


au ingenious mind, wandering through 
the regions of possibility, guided by no 
evidence, and having no principle which 
could give stability to its opinions. De. 
mocritus, and the authors of that physi- 
cal system which Lucretius has so beau. 
tifully illustrated, were still more fortu- 
nate in some of their conjectures, They 
taught that the Milky Way is the light of 
a great number of small stars, very close 
to one another; a magnificent concep- 
tion, which the latest improvements of 
the telescope have fully verified. Yet, as 
if to convince us that they derived this 
knowledge from no pure or’ certain 
source, the same philosophers main- 
tained, that the sun and the moon are 
bodies no larger than they appear to us 
to be. 

But, notwithstanding the above, and a 
few other splendid conceptions which 
shine through the obscurity of the ancient 
physics, the system, taken on the whole, 
was full of error and inconsistency. 
Truth and falsehood met almost on terms 
of equality ; the former separated from 
its root, experience found no preference 
above the latter; to the latter, in fact, it 
was generally forced to give way, and the 
dominion of error was finally established. 

LORD BACON, 

Such were the speculations of Bacon, 
and the rules he laid down for the cone 
duct. of experimental inquiries, before 
any such inquiries had yet been insti- 
tuted. The power and compass of a 
mind which could form such a plan be- 
forehand, and trace not merely the out- 
line, but many of the most minute rami- 
fications, of sciences which did not yet 
exist, must be an object of admiration to 
all succeediny ages. He is destined, if, 
indeed, any thing in the world be so des. 
tined, to remain an instantia singularis 
among men; and, as he has had no rival 
jn the times which are past, so is he 
likely to have none in those which are to 
come. Before any parallel to him can 
be found, not only must a man of the 
same talents be produced, but he must 
be placed in the same circumstances ; 
the memory of his predecessor must be 
effaced, and the light of science, after 
being entirely extinguished, must be 
again beginning to revive. If a second 
Bacon is ever to arise, he must be igno- 
rant of the first. 

COPERNICUS. 

In the list of distinguished astrono- 

mers, the name of Copernicus is pre- 


sented, and stands at the 
men, who, bursting the em of : 
dice and authority, have estabhign y 
truth on the basis of €x perience and 
servation. He was born at Thon 
Prussia, in 1473; he studied at the n 
versity of Cracow, being intended at ss 
for a physician, though he afterwards ~~ 
tered into the church, A decided t + 
fj ‘ aste 
or astronomy led him early to the stug 
of the science in which he was destined 
to make such an entire revolution: and, as 
a as <4 found himself fixed and inlle. 
pendent, he became a dili 
arene it on 
t would be in the highest decree; 
resting to know by wher steps Wetahs 
to conceive the bold system which re. 
moves the earth from the centre of the 
world, and ascribes to it a twofold mo. 
tron, It is probable that the complicas 
tion of so many epicycles and deferents 
as were necessary, merely to express the 
laws of the planetary motions, had ins 
duced him to think of all the possible 
suppositions which could be employed 
for the same purpose, in order to discos 
ver which of them was the simplest, 

It appears extraordinary, that so nate. 
ral a thought should have occurred, at so 
late a period, for the first, or nearly for 
the first time. We are assured, by Co 
pernicus himself, that one of the first con 
siderations which offered itself to his 
mind, was the effect produced by the 
motion of a spectator, in transferring that 
motion to the objects observed, but as- 
cribing to it an opposite direttion, From 
this principle it immediately followed, 
that the rotation of the earth on an axt, 
{rom west to east, would produce theap- 
parent motion of the heavens in the 
direction from east to west. “ce 

In considering some of the objections 
which might be made to the system of 
the earth’s motion, Copernicus reasons 
with great soundness, though he 1s not 
aware of the full force of his own argu. 
ment. Ptolemy had alleged, that, if the 
earth were to revolve on its axis, the vedi 
lence of the motion would be sufficient to 
tear it in pieces, and to dissipate t 
parts. This argument, it is evident, pro 
ceeds on a confused notion of a centrife- 
gal furce, the effect of which the Egyptia 
astronomer overrated, as much as he un- 
dervalued the firmness and solidity of the 
eaith. Why, says Copernicus, was “ 
not more alarmed for the safety 0! 
heavens, if the diurnal revolution be as 
cribed to them, as their motion pont 
more rapid, in proportion as their ape 
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, r? ‘The argument here sug- 
wie eo that we — how to mea- 
pe ifogal force, and to compare it 
with others, carries demonstrative evi- 

ce with it, because that force, if the 
gjurnal revolution were really performed 
by the heavens, would be such, as the 
forces which hold together the frame of 
the material world would be wholly una- 
ble to resist. y : 

There are, however, in the reasonings 
of Copernicus, some unsound parts, 
which show, that the power of his genius 
was not able to dispel all the clouds 
ubich in that age hung over the human 
mind, and that the unfounded distinc- 
tions of the Aristotelian physics some- 
times afforded arguments equally falla- 
cious to him and.to his adversaries. One 
of his most remarkable physical mistakes 
nas his misconception with respect to 
the parallelism of the earth’s axis; to ac- 
count for which, he thought it necessary 
to assume, in addition to the earth’s ro- 
tation on an axis, and revolution round 
the sun, the existence of a third motion 
altogether distinct from either of the 
others. In this he was mistaken ; the 
axis naturally retains its parallelism, and 
it would require the action of a force to 
make it do otherwise, This, as Kepler 
afterwards remarked, is a consequence of 
the inertia of matter ; and, for that rea- 
son, he very justly accused Copernicus 
of not being fully acquainted with his 
own. riches. 

The first edition of the Astronomia In- 
slaurata, the publication of which was 
solicited by Cardinal Schoenberg, and 
the book itself dedicated to the Pope, 
appeared in 1543, a few days before the 
death of the author, Throughout the 
whole book, the new doctrine was ad- 
vanced with great caution, as if. from a 


presentiment of the opposition and injus- 


ice which it was one day to experience. 
At first, however, the system attracted 
little notice, and was rejected by the 
greater part even of astronomers. | It 
lay fermenting in secret with other new 
discoveries for more than fifty years, till, 
ythe exertions of Galileo, it was kin- 
led into so bright a flame as to consume 
the philosophy of Aristotle, to alarm the 
lerarchy of Rome, and to threaten the 
existence of every opinion not founded 
00 experience and observation. 
DESCARTES. 

Descartes flourished in the 17th century, 
and has the merit of being the first wlio 
undertook to give an explanation of the 


celestial motions, or who formed the 
great and philosophic conception: of re- 
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dacing all the phenomena of the universe 
to the same law. The time was now 
ar rived when, from the acknowledged as- 
similation of the planets to the earth, this 
might be undertaken with some reason- 
able prospect of success, No such ate 
tempt had hitherto been made, unless the 
crystalline spheres or homocentric orbs 
of the ancients are to be considered io 
that light. The conjectures of Kepler 
about a kind of animation, and of orga- 
nic structure, which pervaded the plane. - 
tary regions, were too vague and indefi. 
nite, and too little analogous to anythin 
known on the earth, to be entitled to the 
name of a theory. To Descartes, there. 
fore, belongs the honour of being the first 
who ventured on the solution of the most 
arduous problem which the material 
world offers to the consideration of phi- 
losophy. For this solution he sought na 
other data than matter and motion, and 
with them alone proposed to explain the: 
structure and constitution of the universe,’ 
The matter which he required, too, was 
of the simplest kind, possessing no pros 
perties but extension, impenctrability, 
and inertia, It was matter inethe ab- 
Stract, without any of its peculiar or dis- 
tinguishing characters, To explain these 
characters, was indeed a part of the task 
which he proposed to himself, and thus, 
by the simplicity of his assumptions, he 
added infinitely to the difficulty of the 
problem which he undertook to resolve. 
The matter thus. constituted was supe 
posed to fill all space, and its parts, both 
great and small, to be endued with mo- 
tion in. an infinite variety of directions, 
From the combination of these, the rece 
tilineal motion of the parts become ime 
possible ; the atoms or particles of mate 
ter were continually diverted from. the 
lines in which they had begun to move ; 
so-that circular motion and centrifugal 
force originated from their action on one 
another. Thus matter came to be formed 
into a multitude of vortices, differing in 
extent, im velocity, and in density; the 
more subtile parts constituting the real 
vortex, in which the denser bodies float, 
and by which they are pressed, though 
not equally, on all sides. — x 
Thus the universe consists of a multie 
tude of vortices, which limit and circum- 
scribe one another. The earth and the 
planets are bodies carried round in the 
great vortex of the solar system; and by 
the pressure of the subtile matter, which 
circulates with great rapidity, and great 
centrifugal force, the denser bodies, 
which have Jess rapidity, and less centri- 


fugal force, are forced down — 
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sun, the centre of the vortex. In like 
manner, each planet is itself the centre of 
a smaller vortex, by the subtile matter 
of which the phenomena of gravity are 
produced, just as with us at the surface 
of the earth. 

The gradation of smaller vortices may 
be continued in the same manner, to ex. 
plain the cohesion of the grosser bodies, 
and their other sensible qualities. But I 
forbear to enter into the detail of a sys- 
tem, which is now entirely exploded, and 
sQ inconsistent with the views of nature 
which have become familiar to every 
one, that such details can hardly be 
Tistened to with patience. Indeed, the 
theory of vortices did not explain a single 
phenomenon in a Satisfactory manner, 
nor is there a truth of any kind which 
has been brought to light by means of it. 
None of the peculiar properties of the 
planetary orbits were taken into the ace 
count; none of the laws of Kepler were 
considered; nor was any explanation 
given of those laws, more than of any 
other that might be imagined. The phi- 
Josophy of Descartes could explain all 
things equally well, and‘might bave been 
accommodated to the systems of Ptolemy 
or Tycho, just as well as to that of Co- 
pernicus, It forms, therefore, no link in 
the chain of physical discovery ; it served 
the cause of truth only by exploding 
errors more pernicious than its own; by 
exhausting a source of deception, which 
might have misled other adventurers in 
science, and by leaving a striking proof 
how little advancement can be made in 
philosophy, by pursuing any path but that 
of experiment and induction. Descartes 
was, nevertheless, a man of great genius, 
a deep thinker, of enlarged views, and 
entirely superior to prejudice. Yet, in 
as far as the explanation of astronomical 
phenomena is concerned (and it was his 
main object), he did good only by show- 
ing in what quarter the attempt could not 
be made with success; he was the for- 
lorn hope of the new philosophy, and 
niust be sacrificed for the benefit of those 
who were to follow. 

Gassend), the contemporary and coun. 
tryman of Descartes, possessed great 
learning, with a very clear and sound 
understanding. He was a good observer, 
and an enlightened arvocate of the Co- 
pernican system. He explained, in a 
very satisfactory manner, the connexion 
between the laws of motion and the mo. 
tion of the earth, and made experiments 
to show that a body carried along by an- 
other acquires a motion which remains 
alser it has ceased tu be so carried, 
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Written on Board his Majesty's Ship the 


Northumberland, 
AND AT | 
SAINT HELENA; 
IN WHICH THE 


CONDUCT AND CONVERSATIONS 
OF 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 


AND HIS SUITE, 


During the Voyage, and the first Months 


of his Residence in that 1s! 
faithfully described and related.” ” 


By WILLIAM WARDEN, . 
Surgeon on board the Northumberland, 


Octavo, 10s. 6d, 





[This volume serves to record many fer 


tures in the character of the Emperor 
NAPOLEON. ‘The unprincipled agents 
of the War-Faction circulated 80 many 
misrepresentations on this subject, for 
the purpose of stirring up a e to 
enable their employers to gratify. their 
malignant passions, that an author who 
ventures to approximate the truth nmst 
he considered as one gifted with pre- 
eminent courage and virtue: We have, 
however, to regret, in regard to this 
work, that it did not come without 
adulteration from the hands of the au- 
thor. Many passages would, if tme, 
be disgraceful, to bis urbanity and 
good manners; for, we presume, no 
‘man could, ‘as this book represents, 80 
far outrage decency as to state, with 
such slender qualification, all the valgar 
prejudices which, it seems, he had im 
bibed from the infamous London pa 
pers. It should, however, be known 
that, as Mr, Warden did not consider 
himself qualified to write for the press, 
he confided his memoranda to Mr. 
Comse, a gentleman of great ingenuty, 
whose well-known political préjudices, 
as well as the-Adventures of Dr. Sy 
tax, form prominent features of the 
work, Notwithstanding these deform 
ties (for which the reader, when 
knows their source, can readily allow), 
Mr, Warden’s basis of facts will, m % 
veral respects, disabuse the pu ts 
mind ; and the work, therefore, men 
extensive circulation.] 


eT 


ARRIVAL ON BOARD- 
ROM eleven to twelve we were nd 
pared to receive Napoleon 


board; and Lord Keith, as it may be 

presumed, from a noble delicacy to | 

situation and feelings, declined recei®” 

the usual compliments attendant a, 
3 
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rink, that they might, according to their 
settled form, devolve on the ex-emperor, 
whose sounding titles had passed away 
with the power that bestowed them, 
The rank of general is considered as ade- 
pate to all his claims on a government 
who never acknowledged him under any 
other. A captain’s guard of marines 
was arranged on the poop to wait his ar- 
rival, with orders to present arms, and 
the drum to beat the roll thrice; the 
ysual salute to a general officer in the 
British service. 

The barge of the Tonnant reached the 
Northumberland in a few minutes after 
it left the Bellerophon.* Our quarter- 
deck was covered with officers, and there 
were also some individuals of rank, who 
had come round, from motives of curi- 
osity, to view the passing scene. Besides 
the object of general attraction and at- 
tention, the barge contained Lord Keith 
and Sir George Cockburn, Marshai Ber- 
trand (who had shared in all his imperial 
master’s fortunes), and the Generals 
Montholon and Gourgon, who had been, 
and still continued to retain the titles of, 
his aides-de-camp. As the boat ap- 
proached, the ‘figure of Napoleon was 
readily distinguished, from his apparent 
resemblance to the various prints of him 
which are displayed in the windows of 
the shops. The marines occupied the 
front of the poop, and the officers kept 
the quarter-deck. An universal silence 
prevailed when the barge reached the 
side, and there was a grave but anxious 
aspect in all the spectators, which, in 
the opinion of others as well as myself, 
was no small addition to the solemnity of 
the ceremonial, Count Bertrand as- 
cended-first, and, having bowed, retired 
a few steps to giye place to him whom 
he still considered as his ‘master,-and ir 
whose presence he appeared to feel all 
his most respectful homage was still due. 
The whole ship’s company seemed at this 
moment tu be in breathJess expectation. 
Lord Keith was the last who quitted the 
barge; and I cannot give you a more 
complete idea of the wrapped attention 
of all on board to the figure of Napo- 


leon, than that his lordship, high as he 


es 





—' 


* [have been given to understand that 
oaparte’s conduct on board the Belle- 
rophon had been snch as rather to couci- 
te the good humour of all on board, so 
this departure was not attended with 
any the slightest mark of disapprobation 
sae esbect 5’ but with that kind of awful 
face which accompanies the fatal close 
a public execution; 
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ts in naval character, admiral also of the 
Channel Fleet, to which we belonged 
and arrayed in the full uniform of his 
rank, and with the decorations of his 
Order, ‘did not seem to be noticed, nor 
scarcely even to be seen, among the 
groupe which was subject to him. 

With a slow step Bonaparte mounted 
the gangway, and, on feeling himself 
firm on the quarter-deck, he raised his 
bat, when the guard presented arms and 
the drum rolled. The officers of the 
Northumberland, who were uncovered, 
stood considerably in advance. Those 
he approached, and saluted with an ait 
of the most affable politeness, He then 
addressed himself to Sir George Cuck- 
burn, and hastily asked for the capitaine 
de vaisseau, who was immediately intro- 
duced; but, finding that he did -not 
speak French, he successively spoke to 
several others, till an officer of artillery 
replied to him in that language. 

NAPOLEON’S PERSON. 

His dress was that of a general of 
French infantry, when it formed a part 
of his army. The coat was green faced 
with white; the rest was white, with 
white silk stockings, and a handsome 
shoe with gold oval buckles. He was 
decorated with a red ribbon and a star, 
with three medals suspended from a 
button-hole, One of them represented 
the Iron Crown, and the others differerit 
gradations of the Legion of Honoer. 
His face was pale, aud his beard of an 
unshaven appearance. Indeed, his ge- 
neral aspect justified the conjecture that 
he had not passed the preceding niglit 
in sound repose. His forehead is thinly 
covered with dark hair, as well as the top 
of his head, which is large, and has a 
singular flatness: what hair he has be- 
hind is bushy, and I could not discern 
the slightest mixture of white in it. His 
eyes, which are grey, are in continual 
motion, and hurry rapidly to the various 
objects around him. His teeth are regu- 
lar and good; his neck is short, but his 
shoulders of the finest proportion. The 
rest of his figure, though a little blended 
with the Dutch fulness, is of a very hand- 
soine form. 

COUNT BERTRAND. 

In a conversation which [ had with 
Count Bertrand on the following day, he 
complained in very forcible terms of the 
neédless cruelty of their allotment. Thut 
the emperor (for that cle he continued 
to receive from his attendants) had thrown 
himself on the mercy of England, from 
a full and consoling confidence that he 


should there find a place of refuge. . He 
asked, 
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asked, what worse fate could have be- 
fallen him, had he been taken a prisoner 
on board an American ship, in which he 
might have endeavoured to make his es- 
cape. He reasoned for some time on the 
probability of success in such an attempt ; 
and they might now, he added, have 
cause to repent that he had not risked 
it. He then proceeded— 

“Could not my royal master, think 
you, have placed himself at the head of 
the army of the Loire? and can you 

ersuade yourself that it would not have 
on proud to range itself under his come. 
mand? And is it not possible—nay, 
more than probable, that he would have 
been joined by numerous adherents from 
the north, the south, and the east?) Nor 
can it be denied that he might have 
placed himself in such a position, as to 
have made far better terms for himself 
than have now been imposed upon him. 
It was to save the further effusiun of 
blood, that he threw himself into yoor 
arms; that he trusted to the honour ofa 
nation famed for its generosity and love 
of justice; nor would it have been a dis- 
grace to England to have acknowledged 
Napoleon Bonaparte as a citizen, He 
demanded to be enrolled among the 
huinblest of them; and wished for little 
more than the heavens as a covering, and 
the soil of England, on which he might 
tread in safety. Was this too much for 
such a man to ask?—surely not: nor 
could such a man imagine, in any mo- 
ment of depression, if it were possible 
for such a spirit as his to be so depressed, 
that the boon would be refused him, It 
might rather have been a subject of 
pride to England, that the conqueror. of 
almost all Europe but herself, sought, in 
his adverse fortune, to pass the remain- 
der of a life, which forms so splendid 
an epocha in the history of our age, in 
any retired spot of her domains, which 
she might have allotted him.” 

He acknowledged that Napoleon had 
consulted him as to the probable magna- 
nimity of the English government, on the 
ineasure then in contemplation; but in 
this instance, he said, “ I refused the 
opinion which he requested of me. It 
was not from any preconceived opinion 
to the prejudice of the English. nation, 
—no, far from it,—that I hesitated for 
once to obey him. But I could not 
allow myself to become his counseltor in 
such a critical moment, and on a matter 
of so inuch importance to the comfort of 
his future life and the honour of his 
name, I was not afraid of any personal 
mjury being offered to him; of that I 


en not the shadow of an 
ension: but I thought it nor ; 
that his liberty nike be Pa iar 
indeed it was, by the resolution of 
hour. I was so agitated by my ho 
and my fears in alternate succession a 
[I could only beg of him to accept = 
loyal and faithful assurance that 1 would 
wait upon his fortunes, whatever 
might be; but it was for him alone to 
shape the way to them. Nor.can] ex. 
press,” he added, * how much I rejoice 
at my persevering resolution; for, had 
any opinion of mine been accessory, in 
the slightest degree, to the situation in 
which I now behold my emperor, I should 
never again enjoy a peaceful moment,” 
The terms in which he expressed his 
thoughts, and the tones which animated 
them, proved the state of his feelings, 
Madame Bertrand’s complaints were 
different in their character as well as 
language from those of the Count: her 
husband: her air and manner were some 
times even accompanied with a gleam of 
distraction. ‘* What can you think,” 
she once said to me, “ of my situation? 
does it not appear to you to be most la: 
mentable; and where are expressions to 
be found that can suit the description of 
it tothe poignancy of my feelings? What 
a change for a woman who had helda 
high rank in tbe gayest and most splen- 
did court in Europe; where her conse 
quence was such, that thousands sought 
her smiles, and were proud to bask in 
them, The wife of Count Bertrand, 
grand marshal of the palace of the Em- 
peror of France, is now destined, with 
her three children, to accompany a 
exiled husband to an_ insulated rock, 
where the pride of station, the pomp of 
life, and the song of pleasure, will be 
exchanged for a scene of captivity; 
such, with all its promised attentions 
indulgencies, it must appear to Us, SU! 
rounded, as it is, by the barrier of 8 
boundless ocean.” 2 
The little Bertrands are interesting 
children: the youngest is between tif 
and four years old; the eldest is a native 
of Trieste, and was born when his fat 
was governor of the Illyrian Province’; 
the second is a girl of an animaien — 
position, that betrays occasional symp- 
toms of violence. The military eal 
ter appears to have almost ex 
seized on the infant minds es night 
sprightly urchins: from morning ti") 
they are employed in fencing, DAP" 
charging on a half.canter, 10 joins 
cavalry, 8c. &c. in which the. the 
with a true Amazonian spitlty © | ting 
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direction of alittle French boy, who, I 
esume, Was born in a camp, 

ln a conversation with Count Ber- 
trand, wich happened to glance on Wa- 
terloo, he could not hide his Sensations, 
The little he said was in a plaintive tone, 
though expressed with candour, and ac- 
companied with expressive shrugs of la- 
mentation. ‘ We fought that day,” he 
said, “ for the crown of France; but you 

ined the battle, and we are undone.” 
lasked him whether he had read Marshal 
Nev's letter to the Duke of Otranto, in 
defence of his conduct on the bloody 
field, That publication, it appeared, he 
had not seen; and, when I informed him 
in what manner the marshal had censur- 
ed his master’s conduct, and that, in the 
public opinion, he was thought to have 
cleared himself from -the imputation of 
erroneous conduct ;—="* Weill, well,” he 
replied, “ had I been in the command of 
Marshal Ney’s division, I might, per- 
haps, have‘ done worse ; but, as I was, I 
saw much to blame :” but, in comparing 
Bonaparte. with Ney, he cast his eves up- 
wards to. the heavens, and, suddenly 
lowering them to the earth, he exclaim- 
ed, with a very significant action, “ In- 
deed, indeed, the difference is equally 
great.” ; 
NAPOLEON'S CONDUCT. 

I renew my desultory occupation :—= 
la tache journaliere, telle que vous la 
voulez. —Qi the first day of his arrival 
on board, our distinguished passenger 
displayed rather an eager appetite: I 
observed that he made a very hearty 
dinner, which he moistened with claret. 
He passed the evening on the quarter- 
deck, where he was amused by the band 
ofthe 53d regiment ; when he personally 
required them to give the uirs of ‘* God 


save the King” and -“ Rule Britannia,” 


At intervals he chatted in a way of easy 
pleasantry with the officers who were 
qualified to hold a conversation with him. 
i his language. I remarked that on 
these occasions he always maintains what 
seems to be an invariable attitude, which 

‘somewhat of importance in it, and 
probably such ashe had. been accus- 


tomed to display at the Tuilleries, when 


gving audience to his marshals or offie 
ets of state. He never moves his hands 
rom their habitual places in his dress, 
Pha te apply them to his snuff-box ; and 
Mes me as a particular circumstance 

which I paid an observing attention, 
i; V+ it might have been connected 
— former dignity,——that he never 
on €d a pinch to any one with whom he 

Conversiny, : 
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On the subsequent day he breakfasted 
at eleven. His meal consists of meat 
and claret, which is closed with coffee. 
—At dinner, I observed that he selected 
a mutton cutlet, which he contrived to 
dispose of without the aid of either knife 
or fork. 

He’ passed much of the third day on 
deck, and appeared to have paid. parti- 
Cular attention to his toilette. He ree 
ceives no other mark of respect from the 
officers of the ship than would be shewn 
toa private gentleman, nor does he seem 
to court orexpect more than he receives, 
He is probably contented with the ho- 


mage of his own attendants, who always. 
appear before him uncovered, so that, if. 
a line were drawn round them, it might. 


be supposed that you saw an equal space 
in the palace of St. Cloud. 

He played at cards in the evening: 
the game was whist, and he was a loser. 
It was not played in the same way as is 
practised at our card-tables in England 3 
but Iam not qualified to explain the 
varieties. 

TALLEYRAND. 


The name of Talleyrand happening to | 


occur in the course of conversation with 


our French shipmates, the high opinion . 


entertained of his talents by the Bona- 
partists was acknowledged without re. 
serve, On my asking at what period he 
was separated from the counsels and 
confidence of Napoleon, it was replied 
—at the invasion of Spain. IJ then ob- 
served, that the reports in England re- 
specting that circumstance were correct 
as to time, and 1 presumed were equally 
so as to the cause—his unreserved dis» 
approbation of that bold and adventurous 
enterprize. This met with an instant 
contradiction; which was followed by a 
most decisive assertion, that the Prince 
of Benevento approved of the Spanish 
war, and founded his recommendation of 
that measure on his unalterable opinion, 
which be boldly communicated to the 
Emperor, that his life was not secure 
while a Bourbon reigned in Europe. _ 

I entered further on this subject. with 
Madame Bertrand, and she actually and 
most unequivocally asserted, that Tal- 
leyrand was in secret communication 
with Napoleon when they were last a& 
Paris, and that he would have joined 
them in a month. His proposed depare 
ture from Vienna to take the waters at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, was, under the cloak of 
indisposition, to conceal his duplicity. 


« Can you persuade yourself, madame,” - 


I said, “ that Talleyrand, if he had the 
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ence the court of Vienna in favour of the 
son-in-law?” “The court of Vienna!” 
she exclaimed, “ O yes, yes: he has the 
capacity to influence all the courts of 
Europé!—If he had but joined the em- 
yeror, we should at this instant have 

een in Paris, and France would never 
more have changed its master.” —Of this 
man’s virtues T heard no eulogium: but 
you will now be a. competent judge how 
iis political talents were appreciated in 


the’ French Circle on ‘board’ the Northe: 


amberland. | 

'"" INVASION OF ENGLAND. 

Every one remembers the threatened 
invasion of England in 1805, and the 
various conjectures which were formed 
on this momentous subject. ‘It was not, 
according to my recollection, ‘by any 
means generally considered as practica- 
ble; nor did any very great apprehen- 
sions prevail that it would be attempted. 
I’ will, however, give you my authority 
for the actual intention of carrying it in. 
to execution. Bonaparte pasitively avers 
it. He says, that he had two hundred 
thousand men on the coast of France 
opposite to England; and that it was his 
determination to head them in person, 
The attempt he acknowledged to be very 
hazardous; and the issue equatly doubt- 
ful. His. mind, however, was bent on 
the enterprize, and every possible ar- 
rangement was made to give effect to its 
operations. It was hinted to him, how. 


ever, that his flotilla was altogether in- 


siifficient, and that such a slip as the 
Northumberland would run down fifty 
of them. This he readily admitted: but 
he stated that his plan was to rid the 
Channel of English men-of-war ; and for 
that purpose he had directed Admiral 
Villeneuve, with the combined fleets of 
France and Spans to sail apparently for 
Martinique, for the express’ Ager of 
distracting our naval forcé, by drawing 
after him a large portion of, if not all, 
our best ships. Other squadrons of ob- 
servation would follow; and England 
might, by these manceuvres, he left suffi- 
ciently defenceless for his purpose. 
Admiral Villeneuve was directed, on 
gaining & certain latitude, to take a baf. 
fling course back to Europe, and, having 
eluded the vigilance of Nelson, to “ter 
the English Channel. The flotilla would 
then have sallied forth from Ostend, 
Dankirk, Boulogne, and the adjoining 
ports. The intetition was to have dashed 
at. the capital by the way of Chatham. 
He well knew, he added, that he should 
have had to encounter many difficulties : 
ihe object, however, was s0 great ay to 
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justify him in maki 
Villeneuve wag od wee prea But 
Robert Calder; and, having su oe 
defeat, took refuge in Ferro} F : 
that harbour he was peremptoril len 
ed to sea, accurdin “ApS Seat 
_S€a, & to his original ip. 
structions; but, contrary to their 
imperative and explicit intent, he steered 
his course for Cadiz. “ He might 
well,” exclaimed Napoleon, raising his 
voice, and increasing his impetuosit 
“he might as well have gone to the : 
Indies !"—Two days after Villeneure 
had quitted his anchorage ‘before Cadiz, 
a naval officer arrived there to supersede 
him, The glorious victory of Trafalgar 
soon followed, and the French admiral 
died a few days after ‘his arrival in 
France: report says—by his own hand, 
HIS MEDICAL OPINIONS, 

Our great man seldom suffered a day 
to pass without making particular en. 
quiries respecting the health of the crew; 
and the nature of such diseasés as then 
prevailed ‘among them, with the par. 
ticular mode of treatment. The com 
plaints then: prevalent on board the Nor. 
thutnberland required a freé use of the 
lancet. ‘We had a young, healthy, florid 
crew on our quitting England, with con- 
stitutions liable to be influenced with en- 
crease of temperature. He seemed fo 
entertain a very strong prejudice against 
bleeding, which he called the Sangrado 
practice ; nor did he fail to treat our first 
conversations on the subject with a de 
gree of humour and pleasantry, which 
proved that the great events of his lift 
had not driven from his recollection the 
solemn satire of Le Sage. He urged the 
propriety of sparing the precious fluid, 
under an apprehension of its deficiency, 
when, as he conceived, the food on board 
a ship was not sufficiently nutritious t0 
restore it. A Frenchman, he exclaimed, 
would never submit to the discipline of 
the Spanish doctor. And, on my ob- 
serving that the French did not eat quite 
so much beef as Englishmen; he pe 
remptorily denied the fact :—“‘to the fal 
as much,” he said, ‘ but they cook 1% 
differently.”—He was, however, open (0 
conviction ; and when he had been 


to understand the general health of our 


fleet, and had witnessed the good effects 
of the practice which he had so forcibly 
reprobated and ridiculed, he no longer 
arpued against it; but always men 

it with some facetious observation. 
meeting me, he would apply his ang 
to the bend of the opposite ort 
ask—~* Well, how many have you © 


to-day?” Nor did he fail to — 
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his-own people were indis- 
shea MY % leed him, bleed him! To 
owerful lancet with him: that’s the 
«fall dy.” ——He had, however, 
infallible remedy. — ? 
the good effects on Madame Ber- 
ae That lady was attacked with an 
‘nfammatory fever, when she submitted 
t lose two pounds of blood, as well as to 
abstain from wine and all animal food: 
hut the Sangrado system effected her 
cure, and confirmed the proselytism of 
her emperor to the practice. 

Of his own state of health he has good 
reason to boast: and when it is consi- 
dered to how many various climates he 
has exposed himself, and _whr,t a succes- 
sion of toil he has undergone during the 
last twenty-five years, the state of health 
he has enjoyed, and still enjoys, is alto- 
gether astonishing.—He declares that he 
has been but twice, thoughout his life, in 
such a state as to demand’ medical aid, 
He took a dose of physic for the first 
complaint; and the second, being a 

ulmonic affection, required a blister, 

r, O'Meara, his own surgeon, speaks 
with admiration of his temperament, and 
says, that his pulse never exceeds sixty- 
two, His own spontaneous account of 
himself is, that he is very passionate; 
but that the violence of his disposition 
soon subsides, nut only/into tranquillity, 
but into coldness and inditference.—I 
have never heard that, in speaking of 
his constitution and uncommon. state of 
health, he ever hinted at the advances of 
age, or calculated the probabilities of his 
enjoying length of life. 

—I must beg leave to return to the 
subject of blood-letting, as a conversation 
took place which had escaped me, and is 
an additional proof of his cariosity or 
anxiety, or perhaps both of them, ree 


specting it.—He called-me to bim on_ 


the quarter-deck, and asked the following 
professional questions :—‘‘ Can a person, 
labouring under a tropical disease, ree 
quiring what you call the free use of the 
lancet, promise himself an equal share of 
health, eighteen months after, as he had 
etore the system of depletion? : 
‘How long are the vessels filling after 
being partially emptied of blood; and 





. What quantity can the human body. lose 


without producing death?”—Afterrea- 
soning for some time on the subject of 

questions, I surprized him with the 
account of a very extraordinary case then 
subject to my treatment, A seaman 
mas puton the sick list; the disease, an 

mation of the stomach. On the 





wtond day the pulse beat 150 in the 
Mihute, and not an article of food or of 
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medicine was retained by the stomach 
for two minutes. In the course of three 
days the patient lost fifteen uds of 
blood ;. when the pulse, though still full, 
was reduced to 87 beats. N othing 
solid remained on his stomach for three 
months, nevertheless the man recovered, 
This you will say was a case in point; 
and enough to make any one a convert 
to the application of the lancet, He de- 
scribed to me a pulmonic complaint with 
which he was affected on his return from 
Egypt; and asked me what treatment I 
Should have adupted in his-case. “ Would 
you have done as Corvisart did? he 

listered me twice.” I replied that, 
most probably, I should have bled pre+ 
vious tothe application of ablister, as, in 
the comniencement of pectoral affections, 
they. are generally attended with inflam 
mation. The conversation afforded me, 
as I thought, rather a fair opportunity of 
asking him,. if his sleep was grees 
sound; Ifelt at the time, that it was an 
adventurous question; nor would it have 
surprized me,.if he had turned away 
without giving me an answer; but, witha 
look, more expressive of sorrow than dis- 
pleasure, he replied, “ No:—from my 
cradle, I have been an indifferent sleeper. 

__ DUROC AND LASNES. 

Having induced you, perhaps, to sup- 
pose that Napoleon was susceptible of 
love;. L shall introduce Madame Ber- 
trand to persuade you that he is not with» 
out a capacity for friendship,—She re- 
lated, in a very impressive manner to us, 
the last interview with Duroc, Duke of 
Frieuli, and his afflicted sovereign. 

That officer, who, as it wilt appear, 
stood high in his master’s regard and cone 
fidence, was strack by. a cannon ball, as 
he was reconnoitring \the position for a 
night encampment of the army, and his 
bowels fell to the ground;: when he had 
the extraordinary resolution to collect 
and replace them with his own hands, on 
the spot. In this hopeless state he was 
removed to a. neighbouring. cottage, 
where he survived twenty-four hours,—A 
mortification soon took place, and ave 
offensive smell began to issue from his 
body,. which continued, to increase, 
After he had been some time in this state, 
the Emperor came-to visit. and console 
him, The dying. man, after expressing 
his acknowledgments to. his master for 
this gracious act of kindness, which he 
accompanied with sentunents of the up- 
most loyalty.and devotion, recommended 
his wife and daughter to the imperial 

rotection; and: a enseeehey ar ” 
t the effluvia proceeding, 'rom 
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him might be attended with infection. 
—She represented Napoleon’s grief as 
perfectly romantic, and stated, as a fact, 
that he lay, for it is not to be supposed 
that he slept, a whole night on the stone 
which covered the grave of his friend. 

She also mentioned that he possessed 
an equal attachment to Lasnes, Duke of 
Montebello, who was killed at the battle 
of Esling, when a similar scene of afflic- 
tion and regard took place.—That brave 
officer had been obliged to submit to the 
amputation of one leg just below the 
knee, and the other just above the 
ancle. Bonaparte and Bertrand visited 
him in this unhappy condition, on the 
left bank of the Danube. Bertrand was 
endeavouring to console him by com- 
paring his situation to that of the brave 
Caffarelli, when he, with a certain ea- 
gerness of expression, thus interrupted 
him,—*“ The attachment of Caffarelli to 
the Emperor was cold, when compared 
with the affection which I feel.” 

ARRIVAL AT ST. HELENA. 

Napoleon did not leave his cabin for a 
full hour after the ship had anchored in 
the bay; however, when the deck became 
clear, he made his appearance, and as- 
cended the poop ladder, from which he 
could examine every gun that bristles at 
the mouth of James Valley; in the center 
of which the town of that name, and the 
only one in the island, is situate. —While 
he stood there I watched his countenance 
with the most observant attention, and it 
betrayed no particular sensation: he 
Jobked as any other man would look at a 
place :which-he beheld for the first time. 
—I shall also take this opportunity to 
mentien that, during the whole voyage, 
from the moment the Bellerophon set 
sail from England to its arrival at St. 
Helena, I never saw any change in the 
placid countenance and unassuming man- 
ners of our distinguished shipmate ; nor 
did I hear of a discontented look, ora 
peevish expression, being remarked by — 
any other person in the ship. The la- 
dies, indeed, discovered some distress on 
the first view of their rocky cage; but 
their general conduct, on the occasiow}™ 
displayed a degree of self-possession 
which ‘was not expected of them, - — 

The first object of the admiral was to 
make the necessary arrangements for the 
accommodation of: Napoleon and his 
suite; and the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
house was appropriated for that purpose, 
till a proper place could be prepared for 
his fixed residence. It was not, there. 
fore, till the 17th, that they disembarked, 
After sun-set, on that day, when the 





inhabitants of the tow : 
waiting for the apeinebien fbn ah 
landing, had retired to their h co 
he, according to the wish he he oo 
pressed, passed unobserved to the i“ 
where he was to Pass the first o b m 
inhabitant of St. Helena, ae 


4 vee TO NAPOLEoy, 

was not til) some time | 

that I paid a second visit + aoa ? 
whither an invitation to dine with i 
Balcombe had called me. As I reac 3 
the spot some time before the dinne 
hour, I proposed to amuse myself ig “m 
amining the cultivated spots, attached 
to the domain. J accidentally took’ the 
path which leads to the gardens, and at 
the gate where it terminates there is g 
narrow goats’ passage leading direct 
into It, whose sides are lined with prickly 
pear bush. At the angle formed by the 
two paths, I met Napoleon clatter 
down from among the rocks in his hear 
military boots. He accosted me with an 
apparent mixture of satisfaction and sure 
prize; and reproached me in terms of 
great civility for my long absence, 
There was a rough deal board placed asa 
seat between two stones, on which, after 
having brushed away the dust with his 
hand, he sat himself down, and desired 
me to take my place by him.—Las Cases 
soon joined us, for, in scrambling through 
these rocky paths, his master, badly ashe 
walks, had got the start of him. On all 
sides of the spot where we ‘were seated, 
rocks were piled on rocks to the height 
of a thousand feet above our heads, 
while there was an abyss of equal depthat 
our feet. Nature seems in a sportive 
mood to have afforded this level space 
for a semi-aérial dwelling, and, while I 
was gazing with some astonishment on 
the barren wonders of the scene.around 
me——* Well,” said Napoleon with a 
smile, ‘* what say you to it f—and can 
you think that your countrymen have 
treated me kindly ?”—I had but one an- 
swer to such a question; and that was, 
by not giving any answer at all—fis 
conversation then turned upon the state 


“and character of the island, of which, he 
observed, all the books he read respecting 


it, during the voyage, had given a Very 
partial orasesalion: unless there were 
parts of a more pleasing aspect than any 
he had seen in his rides to Longwood, 
which comprehended the utmost extent 
of -his observation, His conversation 
was, on this occasion, as on Bll others 
when I have been with him—easy, £0°* 
humoured and familiar, without the 


taint of his former greatness; 8nd) a 








et 
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opic would admit of it, he never 
peat an air of cheerfulness to his 
j arks. On my mentioning the activity 
of the admiral in superintending the re- 
airs at Longwood, and that at would 
bably be ready to receive him in the 
course of a month s—he replied, Your 
admiral knows, I doubt not, to a mo- 
ment, in what time @ ship may be got 
ready, but, as an architect, I think his 
calculations will fail.—I maintained, 
however, that, whether it was upon land 
or sea, Sir George Cockburn was of a 
character that would ensure success in 
whatever he might be called upon to une 
dertake.—I added, that the officers were 
actually employed in accompanying the 
seamen to Longwood, with the materials 
necessary for its completion. He then 
enquired after those gentlemen whose 
names he endeavoured to recollect; and 
expressed a wish to see them as they 
passed: “if,” said be, ‘they will be 
contented to visit me as you now do, in 
the fields; as my present habitation, 
which serves me for breakfast, dinner 
and bed-room, is not precisely calculated 
to receive company, 
ANOTHER VISIT. 

In a few’ days after, the arrival of a 
ship from England induced me to take a 
ride to the valley ;.and, on my return in 
the evening, L was informed, that Na- 
poleon desired to see me in General 
Gourgond’s apartment as soon as I re- 
turned; and there I found him waiting 
forme, On my entrance, the first ques- 
tion related to the progress of the ge- 
neral’s disorder: when he suddenly 
changed the subject—‘You have been 
at the town, and is the ship just arrived 
from England—if so, I suppose she 
brings letters and news-papers.—Cer- 
tainly; and I have looked over_a file of 
the Courierm[s there mmo Morning 
Chronicle ?—I have not yet seen it. The 
other papers which I just had a glimpse 
of, were the Times, and a provincial 
paper.— What is the news from France? 
—Idid but slightly glance over the French 


hews.— Be that as it may, you remember, 


Suppose, something of what you reads 
so let me hear it.I saw some articlés 


respecting you; but the principal‘part of g 


of the French news which -1 had the op- 
portunity of examining, related to the 
tral and sentence of Marshal Ney. — 
apoleon now advanced a step nearer 
tome, but without the least change of 
countenance :— What;” said he, * Mar- 
phat Ney has been sentenced to be shet!” 
™"! replied, “it was even so: he ad- 
"féésed the ministers-of the allied’ sove- 
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reigns, but in vain: he ‘urged in his de- 


fence the twelfth article of the Conven- 
tion: he pleaded on his trial that he was 
deceived by you: that the proclamation 
of which he was accused, and made a 
part of the charges against bun, was 
written by Major General Bertrand: and 
that he was deceived by your report of 
Austria and England.”—Count Bertrand 
who was in the room, quietly observed, 
that Marshal Ney had a right to save 
himself if he could; and, if fabricated 
stories would answer his purpose, he 

uld not be blamed for employing them, 

the added,‘ respecting the procia. 
mation, it was an assertion equally false 
and ridiculous; Marshal Ney could write 
himself, and wanted not my assistance.” 
Napoleon made no comments on the ac- 
count which had been given bim.—One 
solitary expression, indeed, broke from 
hiro, and that was, “ Marshal Ney wasa 
brave man,” , 

I mentioned a report, as stated in one 
of the London papers, that an apprehen- 
sion was entertained of an insurrection in 
Paris, on the event of Marshal Ney’s 
sentence being carried into execution. — 
“ An insurrection,” said Napoleon, with 
a kind of contemptuous calmuess, “pugh ? 
get the troops under arms! Has the 
Doke of Wellington left Paris? —TI really 
do not know.—Are the English and 
allied forces still in the vicinity of the 
capital?—The English, I believe, are 
still in its neighbourhood ; but it appears 
from the papers, that the Russians and 
Prussians have retired upon the Rhine, 
That disposition of them, he replied, is 
altogether the most proper.—But how is 
it, (he continued) that, among the papers 
which are sent for my perusal, I so sel- 
dom see the Merning Chronicle. That 
_was a question which | did not pretend 
to answer. I thought proper, however, 
to inform him, with some little cariosity 
420 see how he would receive the intelli- 
gence, trifling as it may appear, that, ac- 
cording to the papers, a Parisian had 
been sentenced to pay a fine for publish- 


mv a caricature in which he was repre- 
ave 


sented. He permitted me to describe ir, 
which I did in the language of the para- 
raph, —* On one side of the print ape 
peared the figure of Louis .XVIIL. sur- 
rounded by his family, with the inscrip- 
tion, *This is well ;’ and on the other 
side, that of Nap:leon attended by bis 
family, with the motto, ‘ This is better."— 
Pugh!” said he, “ what nonsense! but 
such trash will be propagated, from some 
idle motive or ether:” and with this ob. 
servation he retired to his apartment. - 
THIRD 
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THIRD VISIT. 
T do not recollect whether, in any o 

my former letters, I mentioned, from the 
authority of Las Cases, who is the amanu- 
ensis of the historian, that Bonaparte 
was seriously and laboriously engaged in 
writing the annals of his life. I had al- 
ready been informed by the same person, 
that the campaigns of Egypt and Italy, 
and what he styles my reign of an hun- 
dred days, or some such title, were com- 
pleated; and that the intermediate pe- 
viods were in a progressive state. I 
therefore was looking forward to a 
curious morning, and bugging myself on 
the approaching view of such manuscripts 
as were to be unfolded to me: but this 
expectation was disappointed by a mes- 
sage from Napoleon to attend him in his 
room. As I knew that my visit would 
not be one of mere ceremony, I pre- 
vailed upan my companion to accompany 
me, as his interpretations’ are always 
given with such aptitude and perspicuity, 
and, besides, afford me time to arrange 
my answers. There was some little 
finesse employed in making this arrange- 
ment, as the forms of the court at Long 
wocd are most respectfully observed by 
the attendants on it. 

On entering the room I observed the back 
of a sofaturned towards me ; and, on‘ad- 
vancing, I saw Napoleon lying at full 
length on it, with bis left-arm [fanging over 
the upper part. Theglare of light was ex- 
claded by a Venetian blind, and before 
him there was a table covered with books, 
I could distinguish among them some fine 
bound volumes on the French Revolution. 
The heat of the day had occasioned him 
to dismantle himself of coat and waistcoat, 
—The moment his eye met mine, he 
started up, and exclaimed, in English, in 
a tone of good-humoured vivacity, ** Ah, 
Warden, how do you do?” I bowed in 
return; when he stretched out bis hand, 
saying, “I have got a fever.” I imme. 
diately applied my hand to the wrist, 
and observing, both from the regularity 
of the pulsation and the jocular expres- 
sion of his countenance, that he was 
exercising a little of his «pleasantry, . I 
expressed my wish that: his health might 
always remain the’ same. He then gave 
me a familiar tap on the cheek, with the 
back of his hand; and desired me to go" 
into the middle of the room, as he had 
something to say to me. I now con 
gratulated him on the preservation of his 
health, and complimented him, at the 
same time, on the progress he appeared 
to have made in the English language; 


me “I certainly enjoy (he said) a very good 





state of health, which ‘attribute 1; 
rigorous observance pa “A 
appetite is such that I feel as if | / 
eat at any time of the day; ele 
regular in my meals; and always Mu 
off eating with an appetite: besides, 
never, as you know, drink strong wines 


casionally inconsistent, and 
abusive.—-In one paper I am called g 
Lear, in another a Tyrant in a third 
Monster, and, in one of. them, which | 
really did not expect, I-am described ay 
a Coward; but it turned out, after all, 
that the writer did not accuse me of 
avoiding danger in the field-of battle, or 
flying from an enemy, or fearing to look 
or — of on and fortune: it 
did not charge me with wanting presence 
of mind in the hurry of cculncekinge 
suspence of couflicting armies—Nosuch 
thing; I wanted courage it seems, be. 
cause I did not coolly take a dose of 
poison, or throw nryself into. the sea, or 
blow out my-brains. The: editor most 
certainly misunderstands me;, have, a 
least, too much courage for that.—Your 
papers are iaomeet by party princi. 
ples: what one praises, the ober will 
abuse; and so. vice vers’, They, who 
live in the metropolis. where’ they are 
published, can judge of passing, events 
and transactions for themselves; but per 
sons living at a distance from thecapnal, 
and particularly foreigners, must be ats 
loss to determine upon the real state of 
things, and the characters of public mes, 
from the perusal of goer Journals.” 
“This calling names, and these 
scolding epithets, only. serve. to amuse 
me; but there are observations in you" 
papers, which produce far different st 
sations. You have;” he: continues, * 
writer whom I greatly admire; I 
he is. of your country 


» 4 . 
‘Macpherson, the. author, of Ossian. 


of 
There is also a person of the name 
Belsham: on what subjects, has. he 
written ?’==I. replied, that. I believed 
he had written an agcount 0 OT te 
of our. excellent sovereign pe of 
said, ‘‘ your! laws. permit you to al 
kings, of ministers; of measures, © gach 
one another,”—" Yes,” Sane 
is the privilege! of Englishmen; 
sessing the infirmitiesof hu . 
they may sometimes abuse !t ante 
ception, party spirit, 000 Ped o'pros 
tious minds may, at WmMes, sale 
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and rt erroneous, and even 
tae inion but the ‘love of justice 
id of trath forms the genuine character 
y an Englishman.”—** Nevertheless,” 
he observed, “ you apes’ to handle my 
charaoter rather roughly ; and more so, 
since I have been in your power, ’ My 
candid sentiments and unreserved lan- 
appeared, abi to meet my 
suditor’s apps Obation ; and he asked me, 
to my great surprize, if I remembered 
the history of Captain Wright.—I an. 
snered, **Perfectly well; and it 1s a pre- 
niling opinion in England, that you or 
dered him to be murdered in the Temple.” 
—With the utmost rapidity of speech, 
he replied, “for what object? Of all 
ien be was the person whom I should 
have most desired ta live. Whence 
could I have procuyed so valuable an 
evidence as he woutd have proved on the 
trial of the congpirators in and about 
Paris, The heads of it he himself had 
landed on the French coast.” My cu- 
rosity was at this moment such as to be 
betrayed in my looks.—-‘* Listen,” con. 
tinued Napoleon, *‘ and you shall hear. 
The English brig af war, commanded by 
Captain Wright, was employed by your 
government in landing traitors and spies 
on the west coast of France. Seventy 
of the nuinber had actually reached 
Paris; and, so mysterious were their pro- 
ceedings, so veiled in impenetrable cone 
cealment, that although General Ryal, of 
the Police, gave me this information, the 
hame or place of their resort could not be 
discovered. I received daily assurances 
that my life would be attempted, and, 
though I did not give entire credit to 
them, T tyok every~ precaution for my 
preservation. The brig was afterwards 
taken near L’Orient, with Captain 
right, its commander, who was carried 
fore the prefect of the department of 
orbeau, at Vannes: General Julian, 
then prefect, had accompanied me in 
the expedition to E pt, and rec nised 
Captain Wright on the first view of him, 
itelligence of this circumstance was in- 
nantly transmitted to Paris; and instruc- 
tons were expeditiously returned to in- 
lerrogate the crew, separately, and 
transfer their testimonjes to the minister 
% police. The purport of their exami- 
nation was at first very unsatisfactory ; 
ut, at length, on the examination of one 
the acne? Some light was thrown on 
hea subject. He stated that the bri 
am ded several Frenchmen, an 
ng them he particularly remembered 
Pi »* very merry fellow, who was called 
“ru. Thus a clue was found that 


led to the discovery of a plot, which 

it succeeded, would Mor throws a 
French nation, a second time, into @ 
state of revolution.—Caytain Wright 
was accordingly conveyed to Paris, and 
confined in the Temple ; there to remaia 
till it was found convenient to bring the 
formidable accessaries of this treasonable 
design to trial. The law of France 
would have subjected Wright to the 
punishment of death: but he was of. 
minor consideration. My grand object 
was to secure the principals, and 1 con- 
sidered the English captain’s evidence of 
the utmost consequence towards com. 
pleating my object. ”"=-He again and again 
most solemnly asserted, that Captain 
Wright died, in the Temple, by his own 
hand, as described in the Moniteur, and 
at a much earlier period than has been 
generally believed.—At the same time, 
he stated, that his assertion was founded 
on documents which he had since ex- 
amined, The cause of this enquiry arose 
from the visit, I think he said, of Lord 
Ebrington to Elba, and he addetl, * that 
nobleman appeared to be perfectly satis- 
fied with the account which was given 
him of this mysterious business.” 

And now, to my utter astonishment, he 
entered upon the event of the Duke 
D’Enghien’s death. This was a topic 
that could not be expected; and particu- 
larly by me, as there appeared even 
among his followers, who were always on 
tip-toe to be his apologists, an evasive 
dence or contradictory statements, when. 
ever this afflicting event became the 
subject of enquiry, which had occasion- 
ally happened, during the course of our 
voyage. Here Napoleon became very 
animated, and often raised himself on the 
sofa, where he had hitherto remained in a 
reclining posture, The interest attached 
to the subject, and the energy of his de- 


- livery, combined to impress the tenor of 


his narrative so strongly on my mind, that 
you need not doubt the accuracy of this 
representation of. it—He began as fol- 
lows, ; 

“ At this eventful period of my life, I 
had succeeded in aoe -— = 
tranquillity to a kingdom torn asunder by 
faction, cul deluged in blood. That 
nation had placed me at their head. I 
came not 3s your Cromwell did, or your 
Third Richard. No such thing.» f 
found a crown in the kennel ; I cleansed 
it from its filth, and placed it on my head, 
My safety now became necessary, to pre= 
serve that ‘tranquillity 80 recently ree 
ptored; and, hitherto, 80 satisfactorily 


preserved, as the leading meng = 
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nation well -know. At the same time, 
reports were every night brought me” (I 
think he said, by General Ryal,) * that 
conspiracies were in agiti.tion ; that meete 
ings were heldin particular houses in 
Paris, and names even were mentioned ; 
at the same time, no satisfactory proofs 
could ‘be obtained, and the utmost vigi- 
lance and. ceaseless pursuit of the Police 
was evaded. General Moreau, indeed, 
became suspected, and I was seriously 
importuned to issue an order for his 
arrest; but his character was such, his 
name stood so high, and the estimation of 
him so great in the public mind, that, as 
it appeared to me he had nothing to 
gain, and every thing to lose, by becoming 
a conspirator against me; [, therefore, 
could not but exonerate him from such a 
suspicion.~—I accordingly refused an ore 
der for the proposed arrest, by the fol- 
Jowing intimation to the Minister of Po. 
lice: —You have namedPichegru,Georges, 
aud Moreau: eonvince me that the for- 
mer is in Paris, and I will immediately 
cause the latter to be arrested.— Another 
and a very singular eircumstance led to 
the «developement of the plot. One 
nivht, as I lay agitated and wakeful, I 
rose from my bed, and examined the list 
of suspected traitors ; and Chance, which 
rules the world, occasioned my stumb- 

g, as it. were, on the name of a surgeon, 
who had lately returned from an English 
prison, This man’s age, education, and 
experience in life, iwtduced me to believe, 
that his conduct must be attributed to 
any other motive than that of youthful 
fanaticism in favour of a Bourbon: as 
far as circumstances qualified me to 
judge, money appeared to be his object.. 
—I accordingly gave orders for this man 
to be arrested ; when a summary mock 
trial was instituted, by which he was 
found guilty, sentenced to die, and in- 
formed he had but six hours tolive. This 
stratagem had the desired effect: he was 
terrifed into confession. It was now 
known that Pichegru had a brother, a 
monastic priest, then residing in Paris, 
I ordered.a party of gens d’armes.to visit 
this man ; and, if he had quitted his house, 
I conceived there would be good ground 
for suspicion. The old monk was se- 
cured, and, in the act of his arrest, his 
fears betrayed what I most wanted to 
know,— Is it,’ he exclaimed, ‘ because 
I afforded shelter to a brother that I am 
thus treated.’——The object of the plot 
was to destroy me; and the success of it 
would, of course, have been my destruc. 
tion. It emanated from the capital of 
your country, with the Count d’Artois at. 

2 


thé head.of it. To the W, 
Duke de Berri, and to the ene the 
D’Enghein,. To France vote Duke 
conveyed underlings of th 
Moreau becaine ge a 3 pan 
The moment was big with evil : ra 
myself on a tottering eminence and 
resolved to hurl the thunder hack» 
the Bourbons even in the metropolis of 
the British empire. My Minister vehe. 
mently urged the seizure of the Duke 
though in a neutral territory. But [stil 
hesitated, and Prince Benevento brouehe 
the order twice, and urged the measure 
with all his powers of persuasion, It 
was not, however, till I was fully con. 
vinced of its. necessity, that. I sanctioned 
it by my signature. The matter coold he 
easily arranged between me and the 
Duke of Baden, Why, indeed, should 
I suffer a man, residing on the very con 
fines of my kingdom, to commit a crime 
which, within the distance of a mile, by 
the ordinary course of law, Justice her- 
self would condemn to the scaffold, And 
now answer me;—Did I dy more than 
adupt the principle of your government, 
when it ordered the capture uf the Danish 
fleet, which was thonght to threaten mis 
chief to your country? It had been 
urged to me again and again, as a sound 
political opinion, that tne new dynasty 
could not be secure, while the Bourbons 
remained. Talleyrand never deviated 
from this principle: it was a fixed, ure 
changeable article in his poli:ical creed. 
—But I did not become a ready ora 
willing convert. I examined the opinion 
with care and with cautions and the re 
sult was a perfect conviction of its nece 
sity.——The Duke D’Enghein was acces 
sary té the Confederacy; and, although 
the resident of a neutral territory, the 
urgency of the case, in which my safely 
and the public tranquillity, to use no 
stronger expression, were involved, Just 
fied the proceeding. I accordingly 
dered chim to be poe and nes 
was found guilty, and sentence® 
shot.—The p Pei soe was immediatey 
executed ; and the same fate would have 
followed had it been Louis the 
teenth. For I again declare that I “ge 
it necessary to roll the thunder ag % 
the metropolis of England, shai 
thence, with the Count d' Artors at 
head, did the assassins assail me. Fhe 
*¢ Your country also accuses wee It is 
death of Pichegru.”—I replies, eed 
most certainly aod universally 
throughout the whole British empire,” 


nd. 


he was strangled in prison by 108 et 


ders.” He ‘rapidly answered, © idle 
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te disingenuous folly! a fine proof, 
: hm sejudice can destroy the boasted 

“soning faculties of Englishmen! Why, 
Task you, should that life be taken away 
, secret which the laws consigned to the 
bends of a public executioner? The mat- 
rer would have been different with respect 
to Moreau. Had he died in a dungeon, 
there might have been grounds to justify 
the suspicion that he had not been guilty 
of suicide. He was a very popular cha- 
acter, as well as much beloved by the 
army ; and I should never have lost the 
odium, however guiltless 1 might have 
been, if the justice of his death, sup- 
posing his life to have been forfeited by 
the laws, had not been made apparent by 
the most public execution. 

« | was justified in my own mind ; and 
I repeat the declaration which I have 
alrendy made, that I would have ordered 
the execution of Louis the Eighteenth, 
At the same time, [ solemnly affirm, that 
nv message or letter from the Duke 
reached me after sentence of death- had 
been passed upon him.” 

—Napoleon continued to speak of the 
Bourbon family——“‘ Had I,” he said, 
“been anxious to get any, or all the 
Bourbons into my possession, I could 
have accomplished the object. Your 
smugglers offered me a Bourbon for a 
sated sum (I think he named 40,000 
francs); but, on cuming to a more precise 
explauation, they entertained a doubt of 
fulfilling the engagement as it was origi- 
nally proposed. They would not under- 
take to possess themselves of any of the 
Bourbon family absolutely alive: though, 
with the alternative, alive or dead, they 
had no doubt of compleating it.—-But it 
was not my wish merely to deprive them 
of life. Besides, circumstances had taken 
atura which then fixed me without fear 


of change or chance on the throne I pos- 


sessed.—-I felt my security, and left the 


Bourbons undisturbed.—W anton, useless” 


murder, whatever has been said and 
thought of me in England, has never 
been my practice: to what end or pure 
pose could I have indulged the horrible 
propensity.—When Sir George Rumbold 
aid Mr. Drake, who had been carrying 
: a correspondence with conspirators in 
eat were seized, they were not mur- 

‘Your country,” he said, * has ace 
cused me of having murdered the sick 
and wounded of my army at Jaffa. Be 
‘sured that, if I had committed such a 
maerid act, my very soldiers themselves 

ould have execrated me; and I might 

ve looked to their ceasing to obey me. 
NTHLY Mae, No, 293. 


There is no occurrence of life to which I 
gave more publicity than this. You have 
an officer, a Sir Robert Wilson, who has 
written very copiously on the subject of 
my campaign in Egypt.” As he repeated 
the last sentence, he assumed an air and 
tone of sarcastic jocularity; and then 
asked me, if I had read Sir Robert’s Pube 
lication. I replied in the affirmative :-— 
** It is possible,” he said, ‘* that he wrote 
from the testimony of other ple 
equally prone to error as himeelts he 
cannot pretend to have done it from his 
own observation.—Can you tell me,” 
continued Napoleon, “ whether Sir Syd. 
ney Smith, in any official communications 
tu your government, attempted, in any 
way, to corroborate the testimony of Sir 
Robert Wilson?” I could not, at the 
moment, sufficiently recollect the pur- 
port of his dispatches to determine the 
point, but I replied, as I felt, “ That he 
had not.” This reply, however, indeci- 
sive as it was, appeared to afford him 
considerable satisfaction, as he instantly 
repeated—“ I believe so: for Sir Sydney 
Smith is a brave and just man.”—1 here 
observed that “ There are many in Eng- 
land who imagine your jealousy and 
hatred of Sir Sydney Smith influenced 
your conduct towards Captain Wright.” 
—He smiled with astonishment at such 
an idea—the thought of coupling the two 
names appeared neverto have entered his 
imagination. ‘* Ridiculous nonsense !” 
was his reply. He then entered on the 
following narrative. 

‘Qn raising the siege of St. Jean 
d’Acre, the army retired upon Jaffa. It 
had become a matter of urgent necessity. 
The occupation of this town for any 
length of time was totally impracticable, 
from the force that Jezza Pacha was 
enabled to bring forward. The sick and 
wounded were numerous; and their re- 
moval was my first consideration. Care 
riages the most convenient that could be 
formed, were appropriated to the pure 
pose. Some of them were sent by 
water to Damietta, and the rest were 
accommodated, in the best possible 
manner, to accompavy their comrades 
in their march through the Desart. Seven 
men, however, occupied a quarantine 
huspital, who were infested with the 
plague; whose report was made me by 
the chief of the medical staff; (I think it 
was Desgenette). He further added, that 
the disease had gained such a stage of 
malignancy, there was not the least pros 
bability of their continuing alive beyond 
forty-eight esr he ot a * 
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iminediately asked whether I was to un- 
derstand that there were no more than 
seven.—* I perceive,” he replied, “ that 
you have heard a different account.”— 
*‘ Most assuredly, General, Sir Robert 
Wilson states fifty-seven or seventy- 
seven ; and, speaking more collectively 
—your whole sick and wounded.”—He 
then proceeded.—* The Turks were nu- 
merous and powerful, and their cruelty 
proverbial throughout the army. Their 
practice of mutilating and barbarously 
treating their Christian prisoners in par- 
ticular, was well known among my 
troops, and had a preservative influence 
on my mind and conduct; and I do 
affirm, that there were only seven suf- 
ferers whom circumstances compelled me 
to leave as short-lived sufferers at Jaffa. 
They were in that stage of the disease 
which rendered their removal utterly im- 
practicable, exclusive of the dissemina- 
tion of the disease among the healthy 
troops. Situated as I was, I could not 
place them under the protection of the 
English: I, therefore, desired to see the 
senior medical officer; and, observing to 
him, that the afflictions of their disease 
would be cruelly aggravated by the con- 
duct of the Turks towards them, and 
that it was impossible to continue in pos- 
session of the town, I desired him to give 
sme his best advice on the occasion. I 
said, Tell me what is to be done! He 
hesitated for some time, and then re- 
peated, that these men, who were the 
objects of my very painful solicitude, 
could not survive forty-eight hours. —I 
then suggested, (what appeared to be his 
opinion, though he might not chuse to 
declare it, but wait with the trembling 
hope to receive it from me,) the pro- 
priety, because I felt it would be huma- 
nity, to shorten the sufferings of these 
seven men by administering opium. Such 
a relief, I added, in a similar situation, [ 
should anxiously solicit for myself. But, 
rather contrary to my expectation, the 
proposition was opposed, and conse- 
quently abandoned. I accordingly: halted 
the army one day longer than I intended ; 
and, on my quitting Jaffa, Icft a strong 
rear-guard, who continued in that city 
till the third day, At the expiration of 
that period, an officer’s report reached 
me, that the men were dead.”—* Then, 
General,” I could not resist exclaiming, 
** no opium was given.” The emphatic 
answer I received was—“ No; none !— 
A report was brought me that the men 
died before the rear-guard had evacuated 
the city.” 


{ again interrupted him by mentioning 


that Sir Sydney Smith 
wards entered Salta, tia he afer 


Frenchmen alive, — ¢é wel ™ 


swered, ‘*that, after all, mn 
ble !"—It was, I think, at this rel 
the conversation, that he stated his bein 
in possession of a letter from Sip & ‘to 
Smith, written in ve “ - 
: ry complimen 
language, which expressed the writer’ 
astonishment as well as praise, on the 
accommodations which were contrived 
and executed to transport the French 
sick and wounded from Acte: to Jaffa 
and thence across the Desart, 
I here took occasion to observe, * that 
a late English traveller, a distinguished 
scholar and learned professor of the 
University of Cambridge, had excited 
very general doubt respecting the accu. 
racy of this particular part of Sir Robert 
Wilsoo’s narrative. Doctor Clark, the 
person to whom I alluded, had,” I said, 
** travelled through Turkey, and, as | 
believed, by the route of Aleppo and Da 
mascus to Jerusalem, and from thence 
to Jaffa, where he remained some time, 
This geotleman, whose character stands 
high in the world, may be said to contra. 
dict the testimony of his countryman Sir 
Robert, respecting the charge which the 
former may be said to have brought fore 
ward against you. Though he merely 
states that he never heard of the cruel 
transaction ; yet very naturally observes, 
that, if such an extraordinary event had 
occurred as the murder of such a number 
of Frenchmen by their own general, 
some traces or recollection of so horrid 
an event, and of such recent occurrence, 
must have transpired and been commuvr 
cated to him during his residence there. 
A question instantaneously followed.— 
“ Has this traveller said any thing of Fl 
Arish?”—My memory did not serve mé 
sufficiently tu give an answer, “Well, 
he continued, * you shall also hear the 
particulars of El Arish and the garrison 
of Jaffa. You have read, without doubt, 
of my having ordered the Turks to be 
shot at Jaffa.” ‘ Yes, indeed,” I re 
plied, ** I have often heard of that mas 
sacre in England: it was a general oar 
at the time, and treated as eg 9 
never fails to consider subjects of ™ 
description.”—He then pro 
“At he period in question, Com 
suix was left in Upper Egypt, and 8 
in the vicinity of Damietts. 
Cairo and traversed the Arabian A ot 
in order to unite my force with t iui 
the latter at El Arish. The tow® 
attacked, and a capitulation 5¥ 


found, 0” 
Many. of the prisoners v7 tie 
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+ attan. to be natives of the Moun- 
- yt inhabitants of Mount Tabor, 
~ chiefly from Nazareth, They were 
immediately released, on their engaging 
to return quietly to their homes, children 

dwives: at the same ume, they were 
- ommended to acquaint their country- 
= the Napolese, that the French 
on no longer their enemies, unless 
they were found 19 arms assisting the 
Pacha. When this ceremony was con- 
cluded the army proceeded on its march 
towards Jaffa. Gaza surrendered on the 
route.—-That city, on the first view of it, 
bore a formidable appearance, and the 
arrison was considerable. It was sum. 
moned to surrender: when the officer, 
who bore my flag of truce, no sooner 
assed the city wall, than his head was 
jnhumanly struck off, instantly fixed upon 
a pole, and insultingly exposed to the 
view of the French army. At the sight 
of this horrid and unexpected object, the 
indignation of the soldiers knew no 
bounds; they were perfectly infuriated ; 
and, with the most eager impatience, de- 
manded to be led on to the storm, I 
did not hesitate, under such circum- 
stances, to command it. The attack 
was dreadful ; and the carnage exceeded 
any action I had then witnessed, We 
carried the place, and it required all my 
efforts and influence to restrain the fury 
of the enraged soldiers, At length, I 
succeeded, and night closed the sangui- 
nary scene, At the dawn of the follow- 
ing morning, a report was brought me, 
that five hundred men, chiefly Napolese, 
who had lately formed a part of the gar- 
rison of El Arish, and to whom I hada 
few days before given liberty, on condi- 
tion that they should return to their 
homes, were actually found and recog- 
hised amongst the prisoners. On this 
fact being indubitably ascertained, I or- 
dered the five hundrad men to be drawn 
out and instantly shot.”—-In the course 
of our conversation, his anxiety appeared 
to be extreme that I should be satisfied 
of the truth of every part of his narra- 
tive; and be continually interrupted it 
by asking me, if I perfectly comprehended 
him, He was, however, Patience itself, 
when I made any observations expressive 
of doubts I had previously entertained 
respecting any part of the subjects agi 
tated between us, or any hf mam 9 
opinion entertained or propagated in 
gland, 
He now returned to the subject. of Sir 
rt Wilson, and asked me if I knew 
any thing of his military character, and 
tendency of his writings; and if the 


latter had added to his fortane.<I re- 
plied, that I could not speak upon either, 
from my own knowledge; but I was in- 
duced to suppose frum the services in 
which he had been engaged he must have 
stood high in the opinion ‘of those who 
employed him; and I had also undera 
stood that his works were considered as 
having been very honourable to him both 
as a writer and a soldier Pray, can 
you tell me,” he continued, ** from what 
motive this officer bas acted in the escape 
of La Valette, the decided and avowed 
friend of the man whom he has so wan- 
tonly calumniated?”—I was here, as it 
may be supposed, rather embarrassed for 
an immediate reply, but he gave me full 
time to collect myself, and I answered, 
“ That [ had no doubt they were such as 
did honour to his heart, whatever imputa- 
tion may have been passed upon his 
Judgment and his discretion. Somewhat 
of an adventurous and romantic spirit 
might have governed him; but it never 
was imagined by any one, that he was 
influenced by sordid or pecuniary mo- 
tives; that idea never seems to have 
occurred when the transaction was the 
subject of universal consideration and 
enquiry. There was not, I thought, a 
person in England who received him or 
his companions with a diminution of 
their regard for the part they had taken 
in this mysterious business.” In an 
instant he observed, “I believe every 
word you have said, at the same time you 
may be assured, that money would not 
have been wanting tu save La Valette,— 
I desire you also to give your particular 
attention to my opinion, which is a 
decided one. That this act of Sir Roe 
bert Wilson, for the preservation of La 
Valette, is the commencement of his 
recantation of what be has written 
against me.”’—It is a coincidence, per- 
haps, not worth mentioning, but is @ 
singular circumstance, that we had a son 
of Sir Robert Wilson, at this time, a 
midshipman on board the Northumber- 
land. 

I now discontinued the subject, and 
approached the chimney-piece to ¢xa~ 
mine a small bust in marble, which ap- 
peared to me to be exquisitely sculptured, 
When he saw my attention to i, he ex- 
claimed, “ that is my.son.” Indeed, the 
resemblance to the, father is so very 
striking, that it is discernible at the first 
glance. On one side is a miniature also 
of young Napoleon, and a highly-finished 
portrait of his mother, Maria Louisa, on 


he other. hae 
~" in in the 
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great-toe of his right foot ; described the 
sensation he felt,and asked ifit betokened 
the gout.—I requested to know if he 
could trace the disease of gout to any 
hereditary transmission. ‘ No,” he re- 
plied, ‘* neither of his parents ever bad 
the gout ;” but, recollecting himself, he 
added, that ** his uncle, Cardinal Fesch, 
had been very much afflicted by it.” 

He now returned to the grievance of 
being watched by an officer. “ You are 
acquainted,” he said, ‘¢ with the Island 
of St. Helena, and must be sensible that 
a sentinel, placed on either of these hills, 
can command the sight of me from the 
moment I quit this house till I return to 
it. If an officer or soldier placed on 
that height will not satisfy your Gover- 
nor, why not place ten, twenty—a troop 
of dragoons. Let them never lose sight 
of me; only keep an officer from my 
side.” 

ANOTHER VISIT. 

I passed a considerable part of the 
afternoon in Napoleon's apartment; 
and, as usual, was employed in an- 
swering, to the best of my informa- 
tion, such as it is, the various questions 
which he thought proper to ask me. His 
enquiries were particularly directed to the 
nature, circumstances, and state of the 
fleet which had just arrived: Our trade 


to India, and the numerous English 


which appeared to be constantly passing 
to and fro, between India and Europe. 
Ju the course of this conversation I hap- 

ened to mention the hope entertained 

y the strangers in the town of being gra- 
tified by the sight of him as he passed to 
the Plantation-House to dine with the 
Governor. This little piece of informa- 
tion proved to be fort mal a propos, as it 
produced the only symptom of petulance 
I had witnessed in my various communi. 


-cations with the Ex-emperor ; and it was 


displayed in tone, look, and gesture, in 
his very brief, but hasty, reply.— What, 
go to dinner, perhaps, with a file of sol- 


-diers to guard me !”—In a few minutes, 


however, he resumed his usual cool man- 
ner, and continued the subject.—* After 


-all,” he said, * they could not, I think, 


expect me to accept the invitation. The 
distance is considerable, and the hour 
unseasonable ; and I have almost relin. 
quished the idea of exceeding my chain, 
accompanied as I must be by an 
officer.” 

The Countess of Loudon left the island 
without seeing the Ex-emperor, and is 
said to have acknowledged her disap- 
pointment on the occasion; and, if I 
may venture an opinivn, but, remember 
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it is certainly my own 
is mutual, Peak ie 4 er, the regret 

He asked me some days after. ; 
seen the Countess, 1 aaewered ig a 
affirmative ; and added, that she had ie 
noured the Northumberland with a visit 
and, as it was usual with all visitor 
to the ship, she was shewn the eahis 
which he had occupied during the pas. 
sage. I thought also, it would amus 
him to be informed, that curious strap. 
gers generally chose to indulge their{ 
by sitting down in his chair, “ And did 
the Countess,” he said, “do the chair 
that honour?” Unfortunately, I could 
not speak with certainty on that item of 
his enquiry, not having been in the cabin 
at the time. He seemed, however, to 
enjoy the whim of sitting in bis chair, and 
continued his questions. “ Would it, 
do you suppose, have appeared indeco. 
rous to the people of England, if the 
Countess of Loudon had visited Long. 
wood? Could it have been thought in. 
correct in any degree, if the lady, in com- 
pany with Madame Bertrand, bad paid 
me a visit in this garden? Many ladies, 
on their return to England, have been 
introduced to me in that manner. Had 
the Countess of Loudon expressed her- 
self fatigued by the voyage, or had been 
indisposed from any other cause, | should 
have been pleased to wait on her,”—I 
could only say, in return, “ that I wasa 
countryman of her ladyship, and, if by 
any chance, I should have the honour of 
possessing the opportunity, I would cer 
tainly intrude myself so far upon her 
attention, as to inform her of your polite 
disposition towards her.” 

He now dashed at once on 8 subject so 
totally different from any thing you cat 
expect, that I would give your sagacily 
its full play for the rest of your life, not 
fear your stumbling upon it. It was, #8 
usual, in the form a question, and your 
impatience will, in a moment, be satistied. 
—‘** Have you,” he exclaimed, ou 
knowledge of physiognomy ms ” 
from study.” —* Have you read yw 
—<“T have read some extracts from D® 
works, and that is all I know of them. 
—‘*Can you judge whether a man ees 
ses talents from observing the features : 
his face?”—“ All I can say, B¢ ing 
this, that I know when a face oth 
or displeasing to me.”—~** Ab, gant 
plied in an instant, “there t © 
have found it out.—Have you “Yes, I 
Sir Hudson Lowe's facef”—"' y 
have.”=—= And what does it re Lay 
“If I am to speak the truth, I like 


Lowe’s much better.”—He 00w qud 
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was thinking how to get rid of the 
ote which had a tendency to be an 
awkward one, as it might be addressed to 
me. He, however, gave me no tne, 
and proceeded to draw comparisons be. 
tween his late and his present guardian ; 
but in a vein Of pleasantry, as it ap- 

d, and with such a rapid succession 
of ideas, that I did not, by any means, 
comprehend his expressions, or the ob- 
jects of them. 

ANOTHER. 

[ happened to be at Longwood, when 
Mr. Ratiles, the late governor of Java 
and his suite, obtained permission to visit 
the grounds at Longwood. The anxiety 
of that gentleman to see Bonaparte was 
extreme: his curiosity was a perfect rage, 
and the utmost was done to accomplish 
its gratification. In short, though indis- 
position might have been pleaded, an 
hour was appointed by the ex-emperor 
to receive the ex-governor ; and the latter 
had not words to express his delight at 
the manner in which he had been re- 
ceived. 

In a short time after Mr. Raffles had 
taken leave, IT received a message from 
Napoleon to join him in the garden, On 
my arrival there, I found him surrounded 
by his whole suite, Mesdames and Mes- 
sieurs, with the carriage drawn up, sad- 
die-horses by it, and all ready for imme- 
diate departure. My appearance, how- 
ever, disarranged their intention: for, ine 
stead of stepping into the carriage, the 
principal person of the scene turned 
ound as ifto address me. I bowed, re- 
moved my hat from my head, and in- 
stantly replaced it: while the marshals, 
counts, and generals stood with their hats 
under their arms. That circumstance 
did not altogether disturb me; though 
my gallantry was somewhat embarrassed 


on account of the ladies, whose petticoats 


were blowing about them from a sinart, 
and rather unmannerly breeze.—‘‘ Do 
you know,” he said, ‘this governor of 
Java?”—* I know no more of him than 
from the introduction of to-day.”— Do 
you know any thing of that island?”— 
“What I know of it is merely from the 
iwformation of others.”— ¢The Dutch 
ve represented it as a pestilential cli- 
mate; but I believe that, a more favour- 
le opinion is now entertained of it.”— 

. believe so: at least we have not found 
it x0 bad as, from previous accounts, we 
reason to expect.”—*‘ Have you ever 
sen a case of the plague ?”—* Never.” 
“Do you know the disease ?”—** My 
only knowledge of it proceeds from what 
Ye read,"—The army of Egypt sof: 
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fered much by it; and I had some dif. 
ficulty in supporting the spirits of many 
of those who remained free from it. Yet 
for two years I contrived to keep my sol- 
diers ignorant of what I myself knew, 
The disease can only be communicated 
through the organs of respiration,” —{ 
replied, that, ‘*I had understood actual 
contact would convey it.”—No ;” he said 
“I visited the hospital constantly, and 
touched the bodies of the sick to give 
confidence to ineir attendants; bei 
convinced by observation, that the dis- 
ease could only be communicated by the 
lungs. At the same time I always tuok 
the precaution of visiting after a meal 
and a few glasses of wine; placing myself 
on the side of the infected person from 
which the wind blew.”—We must have 
been at least twenty minutes in conver- 
sation, with the suite in all the formality 
of attendance, when I thought it proper 
to make some show of retiring; but he 
would not take the hint, for a consi- 
derable time. At length he made a 
slight bow, and led Madame Bertrand to 
the carriage: he followed; and I stood to 
see them drive off. Observing, however, 
that there was a vacant seat in the car. 
riage, he hailed me to come and take a 
ride with them: I, of course, accepted 
the invitation; and I declare, if it had 
been a party in a jaunting car to a coun- 
try fair in Ireland, there would not have 
been more mirth, ease, and affability. 
The carriage drove off at a pretty 
round pace, and the pleasantry of Na- 
poleon seemed to keep pace with it. He 
began to talk English; and, having 
thrown his arm half round Madame Ber 
trand’s neck, he exclaimed, addressi 
himself to me, “This is my mistress! 
O not mistress—yes, yes, this is my mis- 
tress” while the lady was endeavouring 
to extricate herself, and the count her 
husband bursting with laughter. He 
then asked, if he had made a mistake; 
and, being informed-of the Engtish inter- 
pretation of the word, he cried out “OQ, 
no, no—I say, my friend, my love; no, 
not love; my friend, my friend.” The 
fact was, that Madame Bertrand had 
been indisposed for several days, and he 
wished to rally her spirits, as well as to 
give an unreserved ease to the Conversa- 
tion. . In short, to use a well-known Ene 
glish phrase—-he was the life of the 
party. . ; ° ge . 
- The circuitous windings of the ride at 
Longwood may extend to five or six 
miles; and in our progress, with a haif- 
comic half-serious countenance, he 


asked this very unexpected rr 
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“In the course of your practice, and on 
zor conscience, how many patients 
ve you killed ?”—It is not unlikely that 
T looked a jittle surprized; but I calmly 
answered, ** My conscience does not ac- 
cuse me of having caused the death of 
any one.” He laughed, and continued, 
**] imagine that physicians may mistake 
diseases : that they may sometimes do too 
much, at other times too little. After 
you have treated a case that has termi- 
nated fatally, have you not reflected with 
yourself, and said—Well, if I had not 
bled, or, vice versa, if [ had bled this man, 
he would have recovered; or, if he had 
not consulted a physicianat all, he might 
have been now alive.” I made no reply, 
and he continued his questions, — 
‘¢Which do you think are the best 
surgeons, the French or the English ?”— 
“The English undoubtedly.”—‘* But 
wherefore?” —‘* Because our schools are 
better. There is more system in our 
education; and the examination is such 
as to establish the fitness of any candi- 
date for the profession before be is regu- 
Jarily admitted into it.”—** But, in point 
of practice, will you not allow that the 
French surgeons have the advantage of 
you?”—* lu practice, general, the French 
are eimpirics, though they do not vend 
nostrums like our quacks in England. 
They are, in fact, more guided by ex- 
perience than theory. But you, sir, have 
enabled my brethren in the English army 
to be tolerable proficients in field prac- 
tice.” Napoleon smiled at my reply, 
and immediately proceeded to a ques- 
tion, which, though it is not altogether 
disconnected with the former subject, [ 
did not expect. It was this—* Who is 
your first physician in London ?”—* That 
is an enquiry which I did not expect, and 
cannot take upon myself to answer ; there 
are so many physicians of eminence 
there, that it would be hazardous to men- 
tion a favourite name.”—“ But have you 
no particular person in the profession 
who takes the lead?’—** No, indeed; 
there are, it is true, fashionable physi. 
cians, who have théir run for a season or 
two, or even three; but I could not give 
the preference to one without doing in- 
justice to fifty. 1 could, I think, more 
particularly distinguish eminent  sur- 
geons.”—"* What is the general fee?” 
«¢That frequently depends on the sank 
and fortune of the patient.”—“ What is 
the highest that you have ever known?” 
—* I really cannot give a precise answer 
to that question: no particular sum in 
that way at present occurs to me, 
Handsome fortunes are sometimes ace 


_ 
‘ 


quired by practice in 
that falls to the lot of ber (em te 
particular circumstances, and whom 
guished patronage, as well as prof distin. 
skill, have raised into great hi ve » 
€¢ : ity, ~ 
When Corvisart attended my ‘w; 
the Empress Maria Louisa, on re ee 
of my son, he was ordered three thou. 
sand Napoleons, I wished, at one time 
that the Empress should be bled, -. 
cording to your practice, but Corvisart 
refused: she was in a very full habit, 
You are much employed on shore ibe 
you not, as well as on board of ships?” 
“IT am sometimes asked to visit the 
tients of my friends,"—=*Do ¢ 
you well?”——“] never yet acce 
fee. While I serve, ‘ne mre ze 
my pay.”—** What does your king allow 
you?” — “Two bundred and twenty 
pounds a year.”—* You have been all 
your life at sea, have you not?”—«[ 
have, indeed; and duringa space of nearly 
twenty years.”—‘ Does your king pre 
vide for you afterwards?”—* Yes, sir, he 
does. At the expiration of six years’ ser- 
vice, he allows me, provided I amnolonger 
in employ, ——~ shillings a day: but that 
sum is not encreased for any subsequent 
service, until I have compleated thirty 
years.”——-That, I think, is not an adequate 
remuneration.” —* I think so too, gene. 
ral; bowever, I have no right to com 
plain, because [ knew the conditions be- 
fore I engaged; and, in England, we are 
never obliged to do so against our incli- 
nations.”—“Is it not very expensive 
living in the Island of St. Helena?’ 
‘* Very much so: a stranger cannot 
under thirty shillings a day.”-— “How, 
then, do you contrive to live?”—At 
present by the hospitality of a very kind 
and generous friend; and, occasionally, 
I have recourse to the fare of the Nor- 
thumberland.” He continued his quer 
tions, and I my replies, as you will per 
ceive. ‘*The army must be an eno 
mous expence to your government, 16 
not ?”—*¢ Not more, I trust, than it ca 
maintain. It is, I faney, greater % 
the navy.” But from what cause!" 
“The expence of the army 1s mo 
and indeed necessarily increase, ad 
ceive, from its local situations |, 
why not the navy?” “The latter 
merely stationary, and = a 
or less permanent.”=—=“*is no! 
more mde to itsnavy than ree - 
—“<The navy is certainly cons! effectual 
its more natural, essential, a cnetimnes 
defence; but the army will so regarded 
raise its head very high, and be owned, 
with a rival favour when 1 1 ¢ 
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as it so-often is, with laurels: such a field 
gs that of Waterloo can hardly find ade- 
sate gratitude in the hearts of English- 
men.”—10 this observation | Napoleon 
made no reply, nor did he give an uns 
pleasant iook.—-But he changed the 
subject. M 

“Where,” said he, “were you edu- 
cated?”—I replied, “in Edinburgh,” 
«You have very eminent professors 
there I know: I remember Doctor 
Brown’s system was in repute during my 
first Italian campaign. I have read of 
our other men of note, and I wish you 
would call them to my recollection by re. 
peating their names.”’—I accordingly 
mentioned Black in chemistry; Monro: 
in anatomy and surgery, and Gregory in 
physic; but, atthe same time, I observed, 
that, while I particularized these distin- 
guished characters whose pupil I was; I 
could name others of equal merit in the 
different schools of the British empire. — 
“I never knew,” said Napoleon, ‘* but 
one physician who was infallible in his 
diagnostics, He was certain in his dis- 
covery of the nature and seat of a dis- 
ease: his name was Dubos ; but, strange 
to say, he could not prescribe; and con. 
sequently would never undertake the 
treatment or cure of a complaint whose 
character his acumen could so accurately 
penetrate.” I observed, that he had 
avery able surgeon with him in Egypt, 
Monsieur Lerry.—* Yes,” he answered, 
“he was excellent in his field-crrange- 
ments; but I have had men with me who, 
in scientific knowledge, were superior to 
him.” «Mr, Percy,” I said, ‘‘ who 
joined you on the morning of the battle 
of Austerlitz, bad the reputation of su- 
perior professional talents.”—“ Ah!” he 
exclaimed, with a glow on his coun- 
tenance, “how did you know that?” “I 
Must either have read of it in Lerry’s 


publication, or heard it mentioned by 


i Bertrand.” —He continued, 
_ 4¢ was my intention in France to 
an classed your profession into three 
anne. I have always respected it: 
‘$a science, and more than a science; 
ause it requires a knowle se- 
brag : chemistry, anatomy, b and 
at oe the first class, [ should have 
oes, the most eminent of the pro- 
ness — But how, general, would you 
tare covered them ?”—** By their repu- 
made neomes and the figure which they 
€ in the world,” But would uot 
t plan be liable to objection? many 
rs of merit live in obscurity.”—* Then 
re let them remain,” he said, “what 
*€ are they fit for? If I were to chuse 






& surgéon from your fleet, should not f 
take him from the Northumberland in 
preference to the little brig?”"—“ There 
general, you may also be mistaken,”—— 
re No, no, nO; a man of talent in every 
Station and condition in life will discover 
himself, Depend upon it I should be 
sale, in a general sense, in adopting my 
own plan. The first raiks should have 
had some honorary marks of distinction, 
exclusive of that respect in private life 
which their education will always coms 
mand. The third class should be humble 
in the extreme; nor would they have 
been permitted to administer any thing 
beyond the most inoffensive medicines, 
**Perhaps, sir,” I remarked, ‘after 
sach an arrangement; you might, ac 
cording to our English custom, have sube 
mitted future candidates to an examina- 
tion.” ‘* Yes,” he replied, “that might 
have been right.” 

“A physician,” continued he, ‘*ap- 
pears to me to resemble a general officer, 
He must be a man of observation and 
discernment, with a penetrating eye. 
Possessed of these qualities, he will dis- 
cover the strength of the enemy’s posi- 
tion. Thus far, Doctor Dubos could go, 
and no farther. A sagacious practitioner 
will just employ sufficient force to dis- 
possess the enemy of his strong hold: a 
force beyond that might injure the 
citadel. Now, I think, if you carry 
your mercury too far, you must do milse 
chief: so I say of the practice of San- 
grado.”—I then expressed to him my 
surprize at the general good health whiclt 
he had uniformly experienced during the 
singular vicissitudes of his extraordinary 
life. Yes,” he said, “my health hag 
Been very good. Whien the Italian army 
was encamped in the vicinity of swamps, 
many suffered by fever, while I had not 
any complaint; as I observed temperance 
and a generally abstemious ballancing 
between my appetite and the powers of 
my digestive organs. I had, at the same 
time, exercise sufficient, hoth of the body 
and the mind.”—“{t was reported, 
however, that you were very ill on your’ 
return from Egypt.”—“I was very thin; 
and at that time subject to @ bad cough, 
For my recovery I was indebted to Doc- 
tor Corvisart, who blistered me twice of 
the chest.” 

ELUNDERS AT WATERLOO. 

Napoleon, it seems, was completely 
ignorant of the movement made from 
Frasnes, by Count Erlon, (Drouet,) ort 
the 16th. For, when he appeared nc at 
Ligny, Napoleon actually deployed a cu- 
lumn of Freach to oppose lnm, —a 
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his force, at the time, fur adivision of the 
Prussian army.—Erlon was now made 
acquainted with the defeat of the Prus- 
sians ; and, without thinking it necessary 
to have any communication with Na- 
poleon, as to future operations, returned 
to his original position. That division of 
the army, therefore, became totally use- 
less for that day both to the Emperor 
and to Marshal Ney.—Grouchy, losing 
sight of Blucher, and taking the circui- 
tous route which he pursued, was repre- 
sented as having committed a most fatal 
error.—While the right wing of the 
French, in the battle of the 18th, was 
engaged, in defeating the flank move- 
ment of Bulow, of which they were 
perfectly apprised, Marshal Ney had 
orders to engage the attention of the En- 
glish during this part of the action; but 
by no means to hazard the loss of his 
troops, or to exhaust their strength, 

Ney, it appears, did not obey the 
order, or met with circumstances that 
rendered it impracticable for him to 
adhere to it. He was stated to have con- 
tended for the occupation of a height, 
and thus weakened his corps; so that, 
when the imperial guards were brought 
to the charge, he was unable to assist 
them.—I understood that Napoleon had 
crossed the Sambre with 111 000 men, 
In the battles of Ligny and Quatre Bras 
he lost 10,000. Grouchy’s division con- 
sisted of 50,000, detached to follow 
Blucher, leaving an effective force, on 
the morning of the 18th, of 71,000. I 
hope you will comprehend my account, 
which I think was the purport of Gene. 
ral Gourgond’s statement to me: though 
1 do not know any two characters more 
liable to a small share of perplexity, than 
a sailor describing a terra-firma battle, 
and a soldier entering into the particulars 
of a naval engagement.—But, by way of 
climax, I was assured that the report of 
Bonaparte’s standing on an elevated 
wooden frame to obtain a commanding 
view of the field of battle, is altogether a 
misrepresentation.—It was, on the con- 
wary, a raised mound of earth, where he 
placed himself with his staff; and, the 
ground being sloppy and slippery, he or- 
dered some trusses of straw to be placed 
under his feet to keep them dry, and pre- 
vent his sliding. 

This was the last visit I paid to Napo- 
leon; and, when I took my leave of him, 
he rose from his chair, and said, “ I wish 
you health and happiness, and a safe voy- 
#ge to your country, where I hope you 


will ind your friends in health, and ready 
to receive you,” 


I had been uniform! treated wi 
respectful hisdbiada.a m with such 


; and, in some 
with such partial config. degree, 
Bertrand, ‘Mons. ores by General 


De las C 
indeed, by every one of the nite, that [ 


could not take my leave of them wi 

a considerable degree of scssibdigs 
more amiable, united, and delightful fa. 
mily than that of General Bertrand I 
never yet saw : nor is his affection asa 
mason and his fondness as a father, 
ess striking than his fidelit 
Master. ” ae 
Le 
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[At a time when the fortunes of the Bn- 
tish empire depend on the prudence 
and wisdom with which its 
system may be conducted, a — 
ceptable service could not well | 
rendered the country than by publishing 
a translation of this valuable 
tary — ee people of Eng 
have, heretofore, been so 
rant, or so wickedly deluded, on these 
subjects, that, within these —T 
a clamour was raised against me A 
of this Magazine for asserting, 


real property of the country stood legally 


mortgaged for the debt, which rg 
i «° carry on the late ns 
and, at another time, he even aart 
threatening letters for stating “pte 
tax-gatherers were but collectors “ 
interest in behalf of the moray oe 
public creditors. It was oa that 
tended by these anonymous wh eae 
no such relation exist poe a 
public creditors and the propre , aud 
that of mortgagees and aarp pro 
it was not till after seizures 






almost every 
county» 


perty had taken place mn ¢ 
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gouty, and that the same had been 
sold to pay the taxes, that it was gene- 
rally felt that arrears of taxes operated 
against the property exactly as arrears 
of interest in a mortgage. While such 
delusion prevails, and while there is 
ahigh probability that a continuance 
of it may lead to the most fatal results, 
it is evident that the clear exposi- 
tions of M. Say ought to be read in 
every parish, from the Orkneys to the 
Land’s Knd.—The following chapters 
will justify our opinion to every intelli- 
gent reader.] 


ee we 


0X THE COMPOSITION OF WEALTH AND 
THE USE OF MONEY. 
Win do you understand by the 
word wealth? 

Whatever has a value; gold, silver, 
land, merchandise . . «6 « « 

Are not gold and silver preferable to 
other wealth ? 

That is preferable in which the great- 
est value is to be found. One hundred 
and ten guineas in corn are preferable to 
one hundred guineas in gold. 

But, where the value is equal, is not 
the money better than the merchandise ? 

In fact, it is preferred, 

What is the reason of it? 

The custom generally established of 
using money as a medium in exchanges, 
renders that species of merchandise more 
convenient than any other for those who 
have purchases to make; that is, for 
every body. ' 

Wiat do you mean by money being a 
medium of exchanges? 

if you are a farmer and desire to ex- 
change a part of your corn for cloth, you 
begin by procuring mouey for your curn ; 
then with that money you buy cloth. 

Without doubt. 

You have in reality made a double ex+ 
change, in which you have given corn to 


one man, and anether-has given cloth to | 


you. 

That is true, 
_ The value of this corn was transitorily 
im money, afterwards in cloth; and, though 
you have in fact exchanged your corn for 
cloth, money was the intermediate form 
which that value assumed in order to 
change itself into cloth. Such is the use 
of money, 

Well! But, if all these valuesare equal, 
Why is that of money preferred? 

cause, when a man once possesses 

money, he need make only one exchange, 
M order to obtain what he may want; 
while he who possesses every other mer- 
chandise, has two exchanges to make. 

© must, in the first place, exchange his 

Moxtury Mac, No. 293. 
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oe for money, and afterwards 
y tor merchandise, 

Can you make use of any other thing 
for this purpose instead of money? 

Yes; there are countries. in which 
shells and other articles are used; but 
the metals, and principally gold and 
silver, are, of all materials, the most cone 
ventent to be used as inoney, It is that 
which has caused them tu be adopted by 
all civilized and commercial nations, 

Then in those countries in which shells 
are used as money, they are the objects 
which, the value being equal, are pres 
ferred in exchanges? 

They are so in effect: but the precious 
metals are more sought after than the 
other monies, because they possess, as 
merchandise, certain advantages which 
increase the preference they possess as 
money. They contain much value in 
small bulk, ‘which permits them to be 
easily concealed and carried from place 
to place; they do not spoil by keeping ; 
they may be divided or reanited at will, 
almost without loss; in fine, they are valu- 
able all over the world, and whatever 
frequented place we travel to with this 
sort of wealth, we are sure, On sore or 
less favourable conditions, to be able to 
exchange it for whatever we may want, 

I comprefiend the reason why money, 
and, above all, money of gold aud silver, 
is more desirable than any other mers 
chandise ; but how can we procure it? 

As we procure every thing else that 
we want, by an exchange when we have 
not a mine that produces it; in the same 
way that we procure fruit when we do 
not possess the tree that bears it, 

How can we obtain a thingin order to 
give it in exchange for money? 

Produce it. 

Produce a thing! But, supposing that 
possible, how shall I be certain that [ 
shall get money for that thing? 

You may assure yourself of that by 
giving it a value. 

ON THE UTILITY AND VALUE OF 

PRODUCTS. 

What do you understand by the word 
Products? 

I understand ail those things to. which 
men have consented to give a value, 

How is value given to a thing ? 

By giving it utility. : 

How is the utility . a thing the cause 

its having a value 
* Because callie are then to be found 
who are in want of this thing ; they desire 
to have it froin those who produce it 
These, om their side, will not part from 


are paid the expenses they 
it until they pe pe “med 
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have been at in producing it, including 
their profits. The value of the thing is 
established by the result of this oppo- 
sition between the producer and the 
consumer. 

But there are many things of great 
utility, and ne value, as water. Why 
have they no value? 

Because Nature gives them gratui- 
tously, and without stint, and we are 
not obliged to produce then. If a person 
were able to create water, and wished 
to sell it, noone would buy it, because it 
could be got at the river for nothing. 
Thus all the world enjoy these things, 
but they are not riches toany body. If 
all things that men could desire were in 
the same case, no one would be rich, but 
no one would be in want of riches, since 
each could enjoy all things at his plea- 
sure. 

But this is not the case: the greater 
part of things which are necessary and 
even indispensable to us, are not given to 
us gratuitously and unlimitedly, Human 
industry must, with pains and labour, 
collect, fashion, and transport them. 

They then become products. The 
utility, the faculty they have acquired of 
being serviceable, gives them a value and 
this value is riches. 

When once riches are thus created 
they may be exchanged for other riches, 
other values, and we may procure the 
products which we want in exchange 
for those we can spare. We have seen 
in the preceding chapter how money fa. 
cilitates this exchauge. 

I now conceive how products alone 
are riches; but their utility does not ap. 
pear to be the only cause which gives 
them value; for there are products, such 
as rings and artificial fowers, which have 
value but no utility. 

You du not discover the utility of these 
products because you call only useful 
that which is so to the eye of reason, but 
you ought to understand by that word 
whatever is capable of satisfying the 
wants and desires of man such as he is, 
His vanity and his passions are to him 
wants, sometimes as imperious as hunger, 
He is the sole judge of the importance 
that things are of to him, and of the want 
he has of them, We cannot judge of it 
but by the price be puts on them, The 
value of things is the sole measure of 
their utlity to man, It is enough for us 
to give them utility in his eyes in order 
to give them a value, Now that is what 
we cail to produce, to create products, 

Recapitulate what you have said. 


Give to any thing, toa . 
has no value, utility, and eral mt 
value; that is, you mak 
ity you create fas © & product of 

ne can then create 

Incontestably, wealth? 


I thought that man co 
any thing, wt not cre 
He cannot create matter: he 
make the laws which regulate — 
but-with existing matter and the laws of 
mar such as they are, he can give a 
value tocertain things, and 
can create wealth, ” Wish 


What country may be 
country? y may be called a rich 

One in which many things of value, or, 
more briefly, many values are to be 
found ; in the same manner as a family 
which possesses many of these values is a 
rich family. 

ON PUBLIC PROPERTY AND TaXxts, 

From whence are the values derived 
which serve for the public consump. 
tions? 

They are derived either from the tgre- 
nues of property belonging to the public, 
or from taxes. 

W hat constitutes the revenues of public 
property? | 

These ‘properties are either capital or 
freehold property, but most generally 
freehold property, land, houses, &c, 
which the government let, and the reve- 
nue of which it consumes for the advan. 
tage of the public. When it consists of 
forests, it sells the annual felling; when 
capital it lends it at interest, but this 
last case is very rare. 

Who is it that pays the taxes? 

The individuals whom in this respect 
we call contributors. , 

Where do the contributors get the 
values with which they pay the taxes? 

' They take these valyes from. the pro- 
ducts which belong to them, or, 
comes to the Same thing, from the mouey 
which they procure by the exchange of 
these products. : 

Are these products the fruit of the als 
nual productions? of 
They are sometimes the products 
the year, which form part of the income 
of individuals, and sometimes formet 

products, which they employ as 
tive capitals. } ake 

In what case do the contributors 
from their capitals to pay the taxes: : 

When their incomes are not suffice 
And in this case the taxes dry up one > 
the sources of revenue, and one 


means uf the industry of society. Gie 
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Gire me an example in which the 
taxes are discharged with a portion of 
ee whose income is absorbed by 
the ordinary coatributions, together with 
the maintenance of his family, comes to 
an heritance, and as an heir he is bound 
to pay impost, it must be taken out of 
his inheritance ; the capital in the hands 
of the heir is therefore no longer so cone 
siderable as it was in the hands of the 
deceased. Similar observations may be 
made on the expenses of proceedings at 
law, bonds, securities, &c. In all these 
eases the tax paid by the contributor ts 
withdrawn from the mass of capital use- 
fully employed, and is so much capital 
devoted to consumption, and actually 
disappears, This happens also in cases 
where the profits are small and the im- 
post considerable; many contributors 
cannot in that case discharge the taxes 
without breaking in upon their capitals. 

The major part of the taxes are how- 
ever taken from incomes? 

Yes: for, if the taxes dry up too com- 
letely the sources of production, they 
would diminish more and more every day 
the products with which alone they could 
be paid, 

If there are some of them which break 
inte the capital of individuals, how hap- 
pens it that the means of production are 
not destroyed in the long run? 

_ Because at the same time that some 
individuals break into their capitals, 
those of others are increased by saving, 

Do not the taxes serve, on the other 
hand, to multiply products by compel- 
ling the contributors to produce, in order 
to be able to pay them? 

The hope of enjoying the prodycts one 
has created is a much stronger incite- 


went to production than the idea of satis-_ 


fying the tax gatherer. But, if the im- 
post should excite the desire of pro- 
ducing more, it does not afford the means. 
In order to extend production, it is necese 
ary to increase Capital, which is the 
More impossible, as the necessity of 
paying the tax prevents the saving, which 
alone creates capita!, In short, if the 
necessity of paying the taxes should ex- 
cite efforts which auginent production, 
there will not result from it any increase 
of the general riches, since what is raised 
(he impost is consumed, and does not 
terve to increase any saving. ‘Thus, it 
ma be seen that great taxes are destruc- 
@of public prosperity, instead of being 
“ourable to it, 
Which are the principal kinds of taxes 
"ed for this purpose? 


Sometimes they are exacted from the 
contributors at so much per head, as in 
the capitation tax, Sometimes as in the 
land tax, they take a part of the revenue 
arising from the lands; which are valued, 
either after the actual rent or after the 
extent aud fertility of the soil, Some. 
times the rent of a house, the number of 
its dvors and windows, and of the sere 
vants and horses kept by the contributor, 
serve as a basis for the amount of his 
contribution, Sometimes, his profits are 
valued according to the industry he cars 
ries on: from hence the impost on lie 
cences (patentes). All these contribu- 
tions bear the name of direct taxes, be- 
cause they are demanded, directly, of 
the contributor in person, 

Are not all taxes demanded directly 
from the contributor ? 

They are sometimes demanded, not 
from the payer, but are included in the 
price of the merchandize on which the 
impost is laid, and without the receiver 
knowing even the name of the contri- 
butor. For this reason they are called 
indirect taxes, 

When and in what manner are taxes 
levied on merchandise? 

They are sometimes levied at the in- 
stant in which they are produced, like 
the salt in France, or the gold and silver 
mines in Mexigo. A portion of the value 
of these merchandize is levied at the moe 
ment of their extraction. Sometimes a 
duty is levied at the moment of their 
transportation from one place to another, 
as in the instance of import duties; and 
in the **Octroi,” which is paid in France 
at the entrance of towns: sometimes at 
the moment of consumption, as for 
stamps aud admissions to the theatres, 

Dues the amount of the impost re. 
main at the expense of those who pay it? 

No: they endeavour to reimburse 
themselves, at least in part, from those 
who purchase the products, in the creas 
tion of which the contributors have 
assisted. 

Do the contributors always succeed in 
thus shifting the burden from themselves? 

They seldom succeed completely, be- 
cause they cannot do so without raising 
the price of their products; and a rise of 

rice always diminishes the consumption 


of a product by putting it out of the 
reach of some of its consumers. The 
demand for this sort of product then di- 
minisbes, and its price fall. The price 
not then affording so liberal a remunera- 
tion for the productive services devoted 
to this object, o quantity . ty 
; when an lmppor 
sened, Thus, ate p ae 
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laid on .cotten, the manufacturers of 
cottons and the tradesmen who sell them 
caunot raise the price so high as to re- 
cover back the amount of the taxes; for 
that purpose it would be necessary that 
the same quantity of cotton goods should 
be demanded and sold, and that the 
society should devote to the purchase 
of this particular article more values 
than it had heretofore devoted to it, 
which is not possible. The cotton goods 
become dearer ; their producers gain less, 
aud this kind of production declines, 

What consequence do you draw from 
that? ; 

That the impost is paid partly by the 
producers, whose profits, i, e. whose in- 
comes it lessens; and partly by those 
consumers who continue to purchase 
notwithstanding the dearness, since they 
pay more fur a product, which in point 
of fact is net more valuable. 

What other consequence do you draw 
from it? 

That the impost, in making the pro- 
ducts dearer, does not augment even 
nominally the total value of productions ; 
for the products diminish in quantity 
more than they augment in price. 

Does this effect take place with re- 
spect to any other merchandize than that 
on which the impost is levied? 

It takes place on all the merchandise 
which the contributor sells. Brewers 
and bakers sell their products dearer 
when a tax is laid on the wood or coals 
which they burn. A tax on meat ard 
other eatables at the gates of a city 
renders all its manufactured products 
dearer, 

Can all producers make the consumers 
bear a portion of the imposts which they 
are compelled to pay? 

There are producerswho cannot. An 
impost laid on an article of luxury bears 
only on those who consume it. Ifa tax 
js laid on lace, the wine merchant whose 
wfe wears lace, cannot sel! his wine 
dearer on that account, for he could not 
maintain a competition with his neivh- 
bour whose wile does not wearlace, A 
landhdlder cannot in general make his 
consumers bear any portion of the tax he 
is compelled to pay. * 

li order not to deceive ourselves as to 





* So long as the tax does not absorb the 
whole of the net profit, or rent of land, it is 
worth while to cultivate it: consequently 
the impest dees not diminish the quantity 
of the territorial products which come to 
market, and this is never a cause of dear- 
ness. When the impist is excessive, it 


the effect of taxes, h 
consider them? 7 OW Meh we to 


As a cause of the destructio 
the products of society, This ae . 
tion takes place at the expense of Aaa 
who are unable to evade " 


or shift j 
themselves, The producers pa ~ 


sumers pay the value of the pro 
destroyed; the first, in wp 9s 
products at a price sufficient.to Cover the 
taxes; the second, in paying more fy 
them than they are worth, but in pro 
tions which vary with every siticle ond 
every class of individuals, 


We may also consider the impostas an 
augmentation of the charges of produc. 
tion, It is an expense sustained by the 
producers and consumers;. but which 
while it renders the products dearer, 
does not augment the incomes of the 
producers, as its amount is not. divided 
among them, Their expenses augment 
as consumers, without their incomes in. 
oemrs as producers: they are not so 
rich, 


What is to be understood by a subject 
of taxation? ‘ 

By those words, is often meant, the 
merchandise which serves as a basis for 
the tax. Brandy, in this sense, is a 
“¢ subject of taxation,” by means of the 
duties which are levied on this, liquor, 
But the expression is not correct. Brandy 
is only a basis for the demand of a value; 
a merchandise which the government 
uses as a means of raising money, . The 
true subject of taxation is, in this case, 
the income of the individuals sho manv- 
facture and consume the brandy, . Thus 
the subject of taxation increases, when 
these incomes, whatever be their source, 
are augmented, 

What do you conclude from that? — 

That every thing which tends to In- 
crease the riches of a nation extends and 
multiplies the subject uf taxation, It's 
from this canse, that as a country pros 
pers the amouut of the taxes increases, 
without increasing the rate of them; aud 
diminishes when it declines, 

Are we justified in considering the 
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surpasses the net produce of the worst 
lands, and hinders the improvement 0 
others. ‘Thus territorial products become 
more rare: still this circumstance does not 
raise the price in a durable manner, 
cause the population is not long before 
gets down to the level of the territorial pro- 
ducts; if less are offered, less, are wantec. 
For this reason, in these countries which pro 
duce little corn, it is not dearer than yan 
that produce much, Itas even chy 
reasons which cannot be developed 
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at af the taxes as part of the in- 
meof & nation? 

Never, for they are values not created, 
“t transferred. They have formed a 
art of the incomes of individuals. which 
they have not consumed. eat 

Have not the government other sources 
of revenue? ; 

Sometimes the government retains the 
exclusive exercise of a certain industry, 
and causes it to be paid for beyond its va- 
jue, as the carriage of letters: In this case 
the tax does not amount to the whole of 
the charge for postage, but only to that 
part which exceeds what it would/cost if 
this service was left open to free com- 

etition, . 

The profits which government some- 
times makes on lotteries is of the same 
kind, but is much less justifiable, on many 
accounts. 

ON PUBLIC LOANS. 

With what view do governments bor. 
row money? 

To provide for extraordinary expences 
which the ordinary revenues are not suffi. 
cient to discharge. How do they pay 
the interest of the loans they borrow? 

They pay it either by laying on a new 
tax, or by economising, from the ordinary 
expences, a sum sufficient to pay the an- 
nual interest. 

Loans, then, area means of consuming 
a principal of which the interest is paid 
by a portion of the taxes? 

es, 

Who are the lenders ? 

Individuals who have capitals at their 
disposal, 

Since government represents the so- 
ciety, and society is composed of indi- 
viduals, itis then the society which lends 
to itself, 

Yes: it is a part ofsthe individuals who 
lend to the whole of the individuals; that 
is (0 say, to the-society or to-its go- 
vernment, , 

What effect is produced by public 
loans on the public riches? Do they aug. 
Ment or diminish them ? 

The loan in itself neither increases nor 
diminishes them : it isa value which passes 

fom the hands of individuals to the 
ands of the government, a simple trans- 
7 But. as the principal of the loan, or, 
" you will, the capital lent, is generally 
“onsumed in consequence of this transfer, 
_ loans produce an improductive 

ey Pion, adestruction of capital. 
wo not a capital thus lent have 
in th equally consuined if it had remained 

¢ hauds of individuals? 


No: the individuals who Tent the 
Capital, wished to lay it out, not to con- 
sume it. [fit had not been lent to go- 
vernment it would have been lent to 
those who would have made use of it, 
or they would have employed it theme 
selves; thus the capital would have been 
consumed reproductively instead of ime 
productively, 

Is the total income of a nation ine 
creased or diminished by public loans? 

It is diminished, because all the capital 
which is consumed carries with it the ine 
come which it would otherwise have 
gained, 

But, in this case, the individual who 
lends does not lose any income, since the 
government pays him interest for hig 
capital; and, it he does not lose, whe 
does? 

Those who Jose are the cuntributors 
who pay the increased taxes, with which 
the public creditor is paid his interest, 

But, if the creditor receives on the one 
hand an-income which the contributor 
pays on the other, it appears to me that 
there is no portion of income lost, aud 


that the state hasprofited by the prine 


cipal of the loan which it has consumed, 
You are in an error; and to convince 
you of it we will examine how this operas 
tion is effected, An individual lends to 
the state a thousand pounds, Conse- 
quently he draws this value from an em. 
ployment in which it was already, or in 
which it would have been, engaged, 
Supposing that this employment would 
have afforded five per cent, there is an 
income of fifty pounds taken from the soe 
ciety. It is nevertheless paid to the 
creditor; but how. is it paid? At the exe 
pence of a contributor; of a landed pro- 
prietor, who would have used for his 
own purposes these fifty pounds which 
the government takes from him to pay 
the creditor. Instead of two incomes 
which there was in society, that of the 
thousand pounds lent to government 
(which either had been, or might have 
been placed elsewhere) and the income 
of the funds, which had produced to the 
landholder the fifty pounds of coniribu- 
tion, which he has. been compelied to, 
pay to satis'y the creditor. la hea of 
these two incomes, there remains but 
one, namely, the last, which is tranr~ 
ferred from the contributor to the creditor. 
—Why is there only one income of ifty 
pounds where there had been formerly 
two? Because there had been, beside 
the funds of che contributor, another 
fund of one thousand pounds, pres 
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fitty pounds, which has been lent and 
consumed, and which, consequently, 
produces nothing. 

What are the principal forms under 
which a government pays the interest of 
its loans? : 

Sometimes it pays a perpetual interest 
on the capital lent, which it does not 
bind itself to repay: the lenders have in 
this case no other means of recovering 
their capital than to sell their debt to 
other individuals who desire to place 
themselves in the situation of the former, 

Sometimes it borrows, by way of an- 
guity, and pays the lender a life interest. 
™ Sometimes it borrows on condition of 
repayment, and it stipulates a pure and 
simple repayment, in a certain number 
ef years, by instalments; or a reimburse- 


ment of the principal sum at periods ; 


which are sometimes determined by lot. 

Sometimes it negociates bills on its 
agents, the receivers of contributions, 
The loss which it suffers by discount 
represents the interest on the advances 
it receives. 

Sometimes it sells public offices, and 
thus pays interest for the money fur- 
nished. The incumbent can never get 
back his principal without selling his 
office. The price of offices is often paid 
under the name of security. 

All these modes of borrowing have the 
effect of withdrawing from productive 
employment capitals which are con- 
sumed in the public service. 

Have not the government the means of 

aying their debts, even those of which 
it has promised to pay the interest per- 
petually? 

Yes; by means of what is called a 
sinking fund. 

What is a sinking fund? 

When a tax is laid upon the pegple to 
pay the interest of a loan, it is laid a 
little heavier than is necessary to pay ths 
interest; this excess is confided to what 
are called commissioners for the manage. 
ment of the sinking fund, and who em- 
ploy itevery yearto buy up at the market- 
price a part of the interest or annuities 
pid by the state. As the same interest 
always continues to be paid, the sinking 
fund devotes in the year following, tosthe 
purchase of these interests, not only the 
portion of the tax which is devoted to 
this use in the first instance, but also the 
interest which it has already bought up. 
The manner of extinguishing the public 
debt by its progressively increasing ac- 
tion, would extinguish it with sufficient 
rapidity if these sinking funds were never 
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diverted frém this obj ai 
debts were not kept at . rpetoal 
addition of new loans, which as 

nually into the marke 
than the sinking fund buys up, 
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[This work constitutes one of the purest 
specimens of noble authorship which, per. 
haps, exists in our language. No compo- 
sition can be conceived more chaste, more 
tasteful, and more pleasing. It would 
be fortunate if many of our nobility pos 
sessed free and independant minds like 
Lord Holland, if their principles were 
strong enough to induce them to shrink 
from political power when it could not 
be honestly exerted, aud if in leisure 
their employmenis were as honourable 
as that of which this noble author bas 
here given a specimen. Lope bg 
VEGA was a literary phenomenon of 
whom it was highly proper the English 
people should know more than hereto- 
fore; and, in performing this service, 
Lord Holland oa mingled various no- 
tices of Spanish literature, which tend to 
correct many erroneous opinions. 
Lope de Vega, our opinion is not, how 
ever, exalted by this account: he ap 
pears to have been a miserable bigot, 
incapable of soaring above the prey 
dices of education, and the abject tool 
of the vilest system of policy that ever 
disgraced any court before our time, 
Queen Elizabeth was his Napoleon, 
Sir Francis Drake his Marshal Ney— 
the Scotts, the Southeys, and other simi 
lar Sycophants of our days, may therefore 
enlarge their vocabulary by er 
his writings. He was moreover sv 
tary to the Inquisition ; and he died - 
consequence of flagellations imposed, «a 
himself to atone for hissins! We ome 
this will not be the fate of the mode 
imitators of the worst feature in the he 
racter of a man of genius; y ye ° 
respect he affords another proof t * e ; 
nius in a particular pursuit Ove 

to be received as an authority 08 . 

subjects, and that men the ace 

one line may be, and commonly are, “ 


weakest in others. extract stl 
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of Lope Felix de Vega Carpio, 


the opinion we have expressed of 
-d Holland’s interesting performance, 
and we have gladly seized on @ scrap in 
the appendix treating of that illustrious 
atriot, Don Gaspar de Jovellanos, of 
whom further particulars would be most 
acceptable from a pen actuated by the 
principles of Lord Holland. ]} 





FARLY MARKS OF GENIUS. 


OPE, according to his biographers, 
betrayed marks of genius ata very 
early age, as wellas a singular propensity 
to poetry. They assure us that at two 
years old these qualities were perceptible 
in the brilliancy of his eyes; that ere he 
attained the age of five he could read 
Spanish and Latin; and that, before his 
hand was strong enough to guide the 
pen, he recited verses of his own compo- 
sition, which he had the good fortune to 
barter for prints and toys with his play- 
fellows. Thus even in his childhood he 
not only wrote poetry, but turned his 
try to account; an art in which he 
must be allowed afterwards to have 
excelled all poets antient or modern, 
The date however of his early produc- 
tions must be collected from his own as- 
tertions, from prohable circumstances, 
and the corresponding testimony of his 
friends and contemporaries; for they 
were either not printed at the time, or all 
copies of the impression have long since 
been lost, 


El capitan Virves, insigne ingenio, 

Puso en tres actos la comedia, que antes 
Andaba en quatro como pies de nino, 
Que eran entonces ninas las comedias.— 
Y yo las escribi de once y doce anos. 

Dea quatro actos, y de a quatro pliegos, 
Porquecada acto un pliego contenia. 


Plays of three acts we owe to Virues” pen, 
Which ne’er had crawl’d but on all fours 
tillthen; | 
An action suited tothat helplessagey  =«__ 
The infancy of wit, the childhood of the stage. 
buch plays not twelve years old did I complete, 
oursheetstoevery play, an act on every sheet. 


SPANISH PASTORALS, 


Pastoral works, in prose and verse, 
had already met with considerable suc- 
cess in Spain; .of which the Diana 
by Montemayor was the first in point of 
merit, and I helieve in time. ‘The spe- 
Cles of composition is in itself tedious, and 
the conduct of the Arcadia evidently 
tbsurd, A pastoral in five long books of 
Proserun mad, in which the shepherds of 

rcadia woo their Dulcineas in the lane 
guage of Amadis rather than of Theo- 
“ilus, in which they occasionally. talk 
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theology, and discuss in terse the origin 
and nature of grammar, rhetoric, arith- 
metic, geometry, music, astrology, and 
poetry, and which they -enliven by epi- 
taphs on Castilian generals, and a lon 

poem on the achievements of the duke 
of Alva, and the birth of his son, is not 
well adapted to the taste of common 


‘readers, or likely to escape the censure 


of critics. In most instances, howey 
the abstract of a work of this “sag far 
it mast be considered as a poem, forms a 
very uniair criterion of its merit. 
_ The chief objects of poetry are to de. 
limeate strongly the characters and 
sions of mankind, to. paint the appear- 
ances of nature, and to describe their 
effects upon our sensations. To accome 
plish these ends the versification muse 
be smooth, the language pure and im- 
pressive, and the. images just, natu 
and appropriate; our intercst should be 
excited by the nature of the subject, and 
kept up by the spirit of the narration, 
The probability of the story, the con. 
nexion of the tale, the regularity of the 
design, are indeed beauties; but heauties 
which are ornamental rather than necese 
sary, which have often been attained by 
persons who had no poetical tura whate 
ever, and as often neglected by those 
whose genius and productions have placed 
them in the first rauk in the province of 
poetry. Novels and comedies derive ine 
deed a great advantage from an atten- 
tion to these niceties. But inthe higher 
branches of invention they are the less 
necessary, because the justness of the 
imitation of passions inberent in the ge- 
neral nature of man, depends less upon 
the probability of the situations, than 
that of manners and opinions resulting 
from the accidental and temporary forms 
of society. 

HIS SERVILITY. 

-The tyranny, cruelty, and above all the 
heresy, of Queen Elizabeth, are the per- 
petual objects of his poetical invective, 
When in 1602 he published a poem, 
written on Loard the Armada, he had the 
satisfaction of adding another un the 
death of a man who had contributed to 


complete the discomfiture of that formie. 


dable expedition. The Dragonteais aa 
epic poem on the death of Sir Prancis 
Drake;. and the reader is informed, by a 
note in the first page, that, wherever the 
word Dragon occurs, it is to be taken 
for the name of that commander. Ty- 
rant, stave, butcher, and even eoward, 
are supposed to be so applicable to his 


character, that. they are frequently be- 
stuwed 
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stowed upon him in the course of the 
work without the assistance of an expla-~ 
natory note. — 

HIS SUPERSTITION. 

In 1598, on the canonization of St. 
Isidore, a nativeof Madrid, he entered 
the list with several authors, and over- 
powered them all with the number, if not 


with the merit of his performances. ° 


Prizes had been assigned for every style 
of poetry, *but above one could not be 
ebtained by the same person, Lope 
succeeded in the hymns; but his fertile 
mose, not coptent with producing a poem 
of ten cantosin short verse, as well as in- 
numerable sonnets, and romanees, and 
two comedies op the subject, celebrated 
by an act of supererogation both the saint 
and the poetical competition of the day, 
in a volume of sprightly poems under the 
feigned name a Tomé de Burguillos, 
These were probably the best of Lope’s 
productions on the occasion; but the 
concurring testimonies of critics agree 
that most of his verses were appropriate 
and easy, and that they far excelled those 
of his numerous competitors, This suc- 
cess raised him no doubt in the estima. 
tion of the public, to whom he was al- 
ready known by the number and excel. 
lence of his dramatic writings. Hence- 
forward the licences prefixed to his books 
do not ‘confine themselves to their im- 
mrediate object, the simple permission to 
pybhsh, but contain long and laboured 
encomiums upon the particular merit of 
the work, and the general character and 
style of the author. This was probably 
the most fortunate period of his life. He 
had not, it is true, attained the summit 
of his glory, but he was rising in literary 
reputation every day; and, as hope is 
often more delightful than possession, and 
there is something more animating to our 
exertions while we are panting to acquire 
than when we are labouring to maintain 
superiority, it was probably in this part 
of his life that he derived most satisfac- 
tion from his pursuits. About this time 
also we must fix the short date of his do- 

estic comforts, of which, while he al- 
ludes to the lass of them, he gives a short 
put feeling description in his Eclogue to 
Glaudio® 
Yo.vi mi pobre mesa en testimonio, 

Cercada y rica de fragmentos mios, 

Dulces y amargos rios. 
Pp! mar del matrimonio, 

Y y: pagando su fatal tributo, 

e"tan alegre bien tan triste luto. 


The expressions of the above are very 
dificult, it Not impossible, to translate, as 


2 . 


the metaphors are such as j . 
ee ee will shes Ae 
owing Is rather a 
translation: paraphrase “cha : 
I pad y group my she surround, 
nd sure to me, though 
*Twas rich with such fate othe ee ” 
Dear bitter presents of my bed! “” 
sie them pay Mae tribute to the tomb, 
nd scenes‘so cheerfa 
and to gloom. — t0, mourning 
_OFf the three persons who formed 
this family group, the son died at e 
years, and was soon followed by his 
mother: the daughter alone survived our 
poet. The spirit of Lope seems to have 
sunk under such repeated losses, At 4 
more enterprising period of life, he had 
endeavoured to drown his grief in the 
noise and bustle of a military life; he 
now resolved to sooth it in the exercise 
of devotion. Accordingly, having been 
secretary to the Inquisition, he shortly 
alterwards became a priest, and in 1609 
a sort of honorary member of the brother. 
hood of St. Francis. But devotion it. 
self could not break in upon his habits of 
composition. He had about this time 
acquired sufficient reputation to attract 
the envy of his fellow poets, and spared 
no exertions to maintain his post, 
repel the criticisms of his enemies, 


SPANISM ROMANCES. 

The metre and character of such come 
positions are peculiar to the country in 
which they were written, The verse 
trochaic, and never exceeds eight syl- 
lables in length: the eonsonante, or full 
rhyme, was originally used in them asinall 
Castilian poetry. The asonante, or rhyme 
in vowels only, became common at the 
end of the sixteenth century, and has 
ever since been usually adopted in the 
romances, It was about the same period, 
when Lope de Vega had attained his 
reputation, and Gongora was in the vigout 
of life, that the first collections of these 
little pieces were published under the 
title of Romanceros. “The approbation 
with which they were received stimulate 
those eminent writers to try thelr talent 
in a species of production which, a 
popular before them, had not be r 
extended the fame of any author's name, 
or attracted the notice of literary men 

The peculiar and national nee p roe 
the romances; or Spanish we om 
eloquently described by Don me of 
Quintana, in his preface to @ selection 
Spanish poetry. ; 

Me They we properly the lyric nt 
of our country. In them the aece a 
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our music were heard at night in our 
greets and public places, to the sound of 
the harp or the guitar. They were at 
once the vehicles and incentives of luve, 
as well as the shafts of satire and revenge. 
They painted the manners of our Mo- 
siscoes and our shepherds, and preserved 
ia the memory of our people the exploits 
of the Cid and other favourite champions, 
In short, more flexible than all other 
compositions, they could be applied to 
every object ; and whecher clothed in 
rich and majestic language, or tinged 
with the milder colours of sweetness and 
sensibility, they always exhibited that 
characteristic ease, nature, and freshness, 
which uriginality aloue can produce with- 
out exaggeration or research. 

‘In them are to be found more beau- 
tiful and spirited expressions, more deli- 
cate and ingenious passages, than in the 
whole range of Castilian poetry. The 
Morisco ballads in particular are written 
with a vigour and sprightliness of style 
which enchant the reader, The union 
of courage and of love, the gallantry and 
tenderness of the Moors, the sonorous 
harmony of the names, each and all, 
contribute to give novelty and poetry to 
the compositions in which they are por- 
trayed. Our writers afterwards becoming 
weary of Moorish disguises, transferred 
the ballads to pastoral subjects. Fields 
and rivulets, flowers and names carved 
upon trees, then took the place of chal- 
lenges, tournaments, and devices: but, 
whatever the ballads may have lost in 
Strength, they gained by the change in 
sweetness and simplicity. 

“In both classes the invention was 
beautiful; and it is wonderful with how 
litle effort, and with what conciseness of 
language, the scenery, the hero, and his 
emotions, are delineated in such short 
compositions, At one time it is the Al- 
cayde of Molina, who, entering the town 
at full speed, alarms the Moors with the 
report of a Christian incursion, which is 
aying waste their fields; at another it is 
the ill-fated’ Aliatar borne with the me- 
lancholy pomp of a military funeral 
through the very gate whence he had 
issued the day before full of exultation 
and spirit. Sometimes it is a simple 
— girl, who, having lost her ear- 
ings, the keepsake of her sweetheart, 
me the reproaches which await her: 
© er yrsinrs it is the solitary and 

Cr shepherd, who, indignant that 

oves should coo in the neighbouring 
fa _ ‘interrupts their loves, and scares 
ay with a stone.” 
NTHLY Mac, No, 293. 


LOPE’S DISPUTE WITH CERVANTES, 

The origin of the dispute between 
Cervantes and Lope is unknown, and the 
existence of any open warfare is in some 
measure problematical, La Huerta, the 
editor of a late collection of Spanish 
plays, and himself no despicable dramatie 
writer, in a zealous defence of Lope, 
accuses Cervantes very unjustly of dee 
traction and malignity, Wherever Cer. 
vantes has mentioned the poet in his 
printed works, he has spoken of his genius 
not only with respect but adiniration. It 
ig true that he implies that his better 
Judgment occasionally yielded to the 
temptation of immediate profit, and that 
he sometimes sacrificed his permanent 
fame to fleeting popularity with the come. 
dians and the public, But, in saying this, 
he says little more than Lope himself has 
repeatedly acknowledged; and through- 
out his works he speaks of him in a 
manner which, if Lope had possessed 
discernment enough to have perceived 
the real superiority of Cervantes, would 
lave afforded him as much pleasure as 
the slight mixture of censure seems to 
have given himconcern. The admirers, 
or rather worshippers, of Lope, who had 
christened him the Phoenix of Spain, 
laboured hard to crush the reputation of 
Cervantes. With this view, they at one 
tune undervalued novels and romances 
as compositions of an inferior order, and 
at another lavished most extravagant en- 
comiums on his rivals, Every invention 
of the kind excited their applause, bug 
the one which really deserved it. If the 
sounet published in the Life prefixed to 
Dou Quixote of Pellicer be genuine, 
Cervantes was at length provoked to a 
more direct attack on their idol. In 
this sonnet, which contains a sort of play 
upon words, by the omission of -the last 
syllable of each, that cannot be tran- 
slated, the works of Lope are somewhat 
severely handled; a sonnet compiled ia 
four languages from various authors 1s 
ridiculed, the expediency of a sponge is 
suggested, and he is above all advised not 
to pursue his Jerusalen Conquistada, a 
work upon which he was then employed, 
Lope, who parodied the sonnet of Cere 
vantes, rejected his advice, aud published 
that epic Poem, in which his tailure ts 
generally acknowledged even by his most 
fervent admirers. Marini, the Tialian 
poet, must however be excepted ; wy 
as he does not hesitate in his funeral 
eulogium to prefer the Angelica to the 
Orlando Furioso, and the novels of Lope 
to those of Boccace, could not pec 
exempt Tasso — act of gener 
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homage, and makes his poem bow sub- 
mission to the Spanish Jerusalen Con- 
quistada. Cervantes, though discouraged 
by Lope, and decried by his admirers, 
had moderation or prudence enough to 
acknowledge his merits in his Viage del 
Parnasso, and still more stronyly in the 
prologue to his comedies. In the former, 
he addresses him thus: 


Poeta insigne, a cuyo verso o prosa 
Ninguno le aventaja, ni aun le llega. 


Distinguished bard, whom none of modern time 
Can pass or even reach in prose or rhyme. 


The passage in the prologue I shall 
have occasion to refer to in another place, 
Whether these expressions of praise were 
the genuine sentiments of Cervantes, 
and whether they satisfied Lope and his 
friends, we cannot now ascertain, Lope 
had not long to contend with so formi- 
dable a rival; for Cervantes died soon 
after this publication, and left his enemy 
in full possession of the admiration of 
the public. How different has been the 
judgment of posterity on the writings of 
these two men! Cervantes, who was 
actually starving in the same street where 
Lope was living in splendour and pros- 
perity, has been for two centuries the 
delight of every nation in Europe; and 
Lope, notwithstanding the late edition of 
his works in twenty-two volumes, is toa 
great degree neglected in his own, 


HIS NUMEROUS PUBLICATIONS. 

He seldom passed a year without giving 
some poem to the press; and scarcely a 
month, or even a week, without pro. 
ducing some play upon the stage. His 
Pastores de Belen, a work in prose and 
verse on the Nativity, had confirmed 
his superiority in pastoral poems; and 
rhymes, hymns and poems without num- 
ber on sacred subjects evinced his zeal in 
the profession heembraced. Philip IV.; 
the great patron of the Spanish theatre, 
to which he afterwards is said to have 
contributed compositions of his own, 
succeeded to the throne of Spain in 1621, 
He found Lope in full possession of the 
stage, and in the exercise of unlimited 
authority over the authors, comedians, 
and audience. New honours and bene- 
fices were immediately heaped on our 
poet, and in all probability he wrote oc- 
casionally plays for the royal palace. 
He published about the same time, Los 
Triumphos de la Fe; Las Fortunas de 
Diana; three novels in prose (unsuc- 
cessful imitations of Cervantes); Circe, 
an heroic poem, dedicated to the count 
duke of Olivares; and Philomena, a sin- 


me gular but tiresome allegory, in the second. 
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book of which he vindicates himself ; 
the person of the nightingale fro . 
accusation of his Critics, who ty “ 
represented by the thrush, = 
Such was his reputation that he be 
to distrust the sincerity of pan 
y Of the public 
and seems to have suspected , 
pected that there 
was more fashion than real opinion ; 
the extravagance of their applause This 
ad + This 
engaged him in a dangerous experimen 
the publication of a poem without he 
iis 
name. But, whether the number of his 
productions had gradually formed tip 
public taste to his own standard of ex. 
cellence, or that his fertile and irregular 
genius was singularly adapted to the times 
the result of this trial confirmed the former 
Judgment of the public. His Soliloquies 
to God, though printed under a feigned 
name, attracted as much notice, and 
secured as many admirers, as any of his 
former productions. Emboldened pro. 
bably by this success, he dedicated his 
Corona Tragica, a poem on the queen of 
Scots, to pope em VIII., who had 
himself composed an epigram on the 
subject. Upon this occasion he received 
from that pontiff a letter written in his 
own hand, and the degree of doctor of 
theology. Such a flattering tribute of 
admiration sanctioned the reverence in 
which his name was held in Spain, and 
spread his fame through every catholic 
country. The cardinal Barberini followed 
him with veneration in the streets; the 
king would stop to gaze at such a prodigy; 
the people crowded round him wherever 
he appeared; the learned and the stu- 
divous thronged to Madrid from every 
pait of Spain to see this phoenix of their 
country, this “ monster of literature;” 
and even Italians, no extravagant ad- 
mirers in general of poetry that 13 not 
their own, made pilgrimages from their 
country, for the sole parpose of con 
versing with Lope. So associated was 
the idea of excellence with his name, 
that it grew in common conversation 
signify any thing perfect in its kind: and 
a Lope diamond, a Lope days ora Lope 
woman, becamé fashionable and farniliat 
modes of expressing their good qualities. 
His poetry was as advantageous (0 bis 
fortune as to his fame: the king encicl 
him with pensions and chaplaincies; 
pope honoured him with dignities 
preferments; and every nobleman “ 
court aspired to the character of 8 
Mecenas, by conferring upon _ ‘in 
quent and valuable presents. 
annual income was not more than _ 
hundred ducats, the profit of his pity 


was enormous, and Cervantes jnsinuates 
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that he was never inclined to forego any 
ysual payment from the theatre. Mon- 
talvan estimates the amount derived from 
his dramatic works alone at not less than 
eighty thousand ducats, The presents 
he received from individuals are computed 
at ten thousand five hundred more. His 
application of these sums partook of the 
spirit of the nation from which he drew 
them. Improvident and indiscriminate 
charity ran away with these gains, im. 
mense as they were, and rendered his life 
unprofitable to his friends and uncom- 
fortable to himself. Though his devotion 
gradually became more fervent, it did not 
interrupt his poetical career, In 1630 
he published the Laurel de Apolo, a 
poem of inestimable value to the Spanish 
philologists, as they are called in the jar- 
gon of our day, for it contains the names 
of more than three hundred and thirty 
Spanish poets and their works. They 
are introduced as claimants for the Lau- 
rel, which Apollo is to bestow; and, as 
Lope observes of himself that he was 
more inclined to panegyric than to satire, 
there are few or any that have not at 
least a strophe of six or eight lines de- 
voted to their praise. Thus the multitude 
of Castilian poets, which at that time was 
prodigious, and the exuberance of Lope’s 
pen, have lengthened out to a work of 
ten books, or sylvas, an idea which has 
often been imitated in other countries, 
but generally confined within the limits 
ofa song, At the end of the last sylva 
he makes the poets give specimens of 
their art, and assures us that many 
equalled Tasso, and even approached 
Anosto himself; a proof that this cele- 
brated Spanish author concurred with all 
true lovers of poetical genius in giving 
the preference to the latter. After long 
disputes for the Laurel, the controversy 
at length ends, as controversies in Spain 
are apt to do, im the interference of the 
government. Apollo agrees to refer the 
qvestion to Philip 1V., whose decision, 
either from reserve in the judge, or from 
modesty in the reporter, who was himself 
4 party concerned, is not recorded. Facts 
however prove that our poet could be no 
loser by this change of tribunal, 
HIS DEATH. 

He continued to publish plays and 
poems, and to receive every remuneration 
that adulation and generosity could be- 
stow, till the year 1635, when religious 
thoughts had rendered him so hypochon- 
ac, that he could hardly be considered 
‘8 1n full possession of his understanding. 

nthe 22d of August, which was Friday, 

felt himself more than usually op- 


pressed in spirits and weak with age ; 
but he was so much more anxious about 
the health of his soul than of his body, 
that he would not avail himself of the 
privilege to which his infirmities entitled 
him, of eating meat; and even resumed 
the flagellation, to which he had accuse 
tomed himself, with more than usual 
severity. This discipline is supposed to 
have hastened his death. He fell ill on 
that night, and, having passed through the 
necessary Ceremonies with excessive de- 
votion, he expired on Monday the 26th 
of August, 1685. 


NUMBER OF HIS WORKS, 

As an author he is most knawn, as 
indeed he is most wonderful, for the pro. 
digious number of his writings. Twenty- 
one million three hundred thousand of 
his lines are said to be actually printed ; 
and no less than eighteen hundred plays 
of his composition to have been acted on 
the stage. He nevertheless asserts in 
one of his last poems, 


Que no es minima parte, aunque ex excesd, 
De lo que esta por imprimir, lo impreso. 
The printed part, though far too large, is less 
Than that which yet unprinted waits the press. 


Ic is true that the Castilian language is 
copious ; that the verses are often ex- 
tremely short, and that the laws of metre 
and of rlyme are by no means severe, 
Yet, were we to g ve credit to such ace 
counts, allowing him to begin his compo- 
sitiuns at the age of thirteen, we must be- 
lieve that upon an average he wrote more 
than nine hundred linesa day ; a fertility 
of imagination, and a celerity of pen, 
which, when we consider the occupations 
of his life as a soldier, a secretary, @ 
master of a family, and a priest; his ac- 
quirements in Latin, Italian, and Portus 
guese; and his reputation for erudition, 
become not only improbable, but abso- 
Jutely, and, ove may almost say, phy- 
sically impossible. , 

As the credibility however of miracles 
must depend upon the weight of evi- 
dence, it will not be foreign to the pure 

ose to examine the testimonies we p0Se 
sess of this extraordinary facility and ex- 
uberance of composition, There does 
not now exist the fourth part of the works 
which he and his admirers mention, yet 
enough remains to render him one of the 
most voluminous authors that qe 
pen to paper. Such was - acility, 
that he informs us in his Eclogue to 
Claudio, that mere than a hundred times 
he composed a play and produced 2 on 
the stage 10 twenty-four hours. on- 


clares that he latterly wrote in 
talvan de ok — 
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metre with as much rapidity as in prose, 
and in confirmation of it he relates the 
following story :* 

‘“‘His pen was unable to keep pace 
with his mind, as he invented even more 
than his hand was capable of trans- 
cribing. He wrote a comedy in two 
days, which it would not be very easy 
for the most expeditious amanuensis to 
copy out in the time. At Toledo he 
wrote fifteen acts in fifteen days, which 
make five comedies. These he read at a 
private house, where Maestro Joseph de 
Valdibieso was present and was witness 
of the whole; but, because this 1s vari- 
ously related, [ will mention what I my- 
self know from my own knowledge. 
Roque de Figueroa, the writer for the 
theatre at Madrid, was at such a loss for 
comedies that the doors of the Theatre de 
Ja Cruz were shut; but, as it was in the 
Carnival, he was so anxious upon the 
subject, that Lope and myself agreed to 
compose a joint comedy as fast as pos- 
sible. It was the Tercera Orden de San 
Francisco, and is the very one in which 
Arias acted the part of the saint more 
naturally than was ever witnessed on the 
stage. The first act fell to Lope’s lot, 
and the second to mine; we dispatched 
these in two days, and the third was to be 
divided into eight leaves each. As it 
was bad weather, I remained in his house 
that night, and knowing that [ could not 
equal him inthe execution, I had a fancy 
to beat him in the dispatch of the busi. 
ness; for this purpose [ got up at two 


o’clock, and at eleven had completed =F) 


share of the work. I immediately went 
out to look for him, and found him very 
deeply occupied with an orange-tree 
that had been frostbitten in the night. 
Upon my asking him how he had gone on 
with his task, he answered, ‘I set about 
st at five; but I finished the act an hour 
ago; took a bit of ham for breakfast; 
wrote an epistle of filty triplets; and 
have watered the whole of the garden: 
which has not a little fatigued me.” Then 
taking out the papers, he read me the 
eight leaves and the triplets; a circum. 
stance that would have astonished me, 
had [ not known the fertility of his ge= 
'fMius, and the dominion he had over the 
thymes of our language.” 

As to the number of his plays, all cone 
temporary authors concur in representing 
it as prodigious, ‘At last appeared,” 
Says Cervantes in his prolegue, “that 
prodigy of nature, the great Lope, and 
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established his monarch 


ON the stare: 
He conquered and redauad te 


Jurisdiction every actor and author in 


the kingdom. He filled the world wi 
plays written with purity, and the plot 
conducted with skill, in number so in 

that they exceed eighteen hundred sheets 
of paper; and what is the most wonderfal 
of all that can be said upon the subject 
every one of them have [ seen acted, op 
heard of their being so from those thet 
had seen them; and, though there have 
been many who have attempted the same 
career, all their works together would not 
equal in quantity what this single man 
has composed.” Montalvan asserts that 
he wrote eighteen hundred plays, and 
four hundred autos sacramentales; and 
asserts, that if the works of his literar 

idol were placed in one scale, and those 
of all antient and modern poets in the 
other, the weight of the former would de. 
cide the comparison in point of quantity, 
and be a fair emblem of the superiority 
in point of merit of Lope’s verses over 
those of all other poets together, What 
Lope himself says upon this subject will 
be most satisfactorily related in his own 
words, though the passages are far from 
poetical. Having given a list in his pro- 
logue to the Pelegrino, written in 1604, 
of three hundred and forty-three plays, in 
his Arte de hacer Comedias, published 
five years afterwards, he says: 


th 


Mas ninguno de todos llamar puedo 
Mas barbaro que yo, pues contra el arte 
Me atrevo & dar preceptos, y me dexo 
Llevar de la vulgar corriente, a conde 
Me llamen ignorante Italia y Francia. 
Pero cue puedo hacer ? si tengo escritasy 
Con una que he acabado esta semana, 
Quatrocientas y ochenta y tres comedia’y 
Por que fuera de seis, las demas todas 
Pecaron contra el arte gravemente. 


None than myself more barbarous or more 
wrong, 
Who hurried by the vulgar taste along. 
Dare give my precepts in despite of rule, 
Whence France and Italy pronounce me 
But what am I to do? who now of plays, 
With one complete within these seven days, 
Four hundred eighty-three in all have wnt, 
And all, save six, against the rules of wit 


In the eclogue to Claudio, one of bis 
last works, are the following curious 
though prosaic passages: 


Pero si ahora el numero infinito 
De las fabulas comicas intent, 
Diras que es fingimiento 

Tanto papel escrito, 

Tantas imitaciones, tantas flores 
Vestidus de rhetoricos colores. 
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yinientas fabulas admira 
. Ar mayor el numero parece 5 
Verdad, que desmerece 


Por parecer mentira, 
Pues mas de ciento enhoras vientre quatro 


Passaron de las musas al teatro. 
Should I the titles now relate 
Of plays my endless labour bore, 

Well might you doubt, the list sogreat, 
Such reams of paper scribbled o’er ; 
Plots, imitations, scenes, and all the rest, 
To verse reduced, in flowers of rhetoric drest. 


The number of my fables told 
Would seem the greatest of them all ; 
For, strange, of dramas you behold 
Full fifteen hundred mine I call ; 
Aod full a hundred times,—within a day 
Passed from my muse upon the stage a play. 


VOLUMINOUS POETS IN SPAIN. 

Though Lope is the most wonderful, 
he is not the only Spanish author the 
nunber of whose verses approaches to a 
miracle. La Cueba mentions one who 
had written one thousand plays in four 
acts; some millions of Latin lines were 
composed by Mariner; and many hun- 
dred dramatic compositions are still ex- 
tant of Calderon, as well as of authors of 
inferior merit. It was not uncommon 
even forthe nobility of Philip the Fourth’s 
time to converse for some minutes in ex- 
tempore poetry; and, in carelessness of 
metre, as well as in common-place 
images, the verses of that time often re- 
mind us of the improvisatori of Italy. 

HIS CORONA TRAGICA. 

The Hermosura de Angelica, which I 
have examined above, is perhaps the 
best of his heroic poems, though during 
his life the Corona Tragica, his poem on 
Mary Queen of Scots, attracted more no- 
tice and secured him more praise. When 

owever we consider the quarter in 
which these encomiums originated, we 
may suspect that they were bestowed on 
the orthodoxy_rather than the_poetry of 
the work, When Lope published it, the 
Passions which religious dissension had 
excited throughout Europe had not sub- 
sided. The indiscriminate abuse of one 
tect was still sufficient to procure any 
work a favourable reception with the 
other; and the Corona Tragica, the sub. 
ject of which was fortunately chosen for 
such a purpose, was not deficient in that 
blood entation. Queen Elizabeth is a 
P rat Jezebel, a second Athaliah, an 
salina e Pap et and the incestuous 
Bi Px aharpy. He tells us also in 
me rear that any author who cen- 
perfidious ing and natural master 1s: a 
bef of ——o unworthy and incapa- 
the « onours, civil or military. In 

* Second book he proves himself fully 

1 


exempt from such a reproach by s¢- 
lecting for the topics of his praise the ace 
tions of the Spanish monarch, which 
seem the least to admit of apology or ex- 
cuse. He finds nothing in the wisdom or 
activity of Charles V. so praiseeworthy 
as his treachery to the protestants, 
Philip 1I., whom he alinost ventures to 
censure for not murdering Queen Eliza- 
beth during her sister’s reign, is most ade 
mired for sacrificing the interest of his 
crown, the peace and prosperity of his 
dominions, at the shrine of orthodoxy: 

There is no supernatural agency in 
this poem ; but it has not sufficient merit 
in other respects to allow us to draw from 
its failure any argument in favour of such 
machinery. The speech of Mary when 
her sentence is announced is the only 
passage I found in it rising at all above 
mediocrity: 


Gracias os debo dar, nobles varones, 
Por esta nueva desventura, dixo; 
Aunque terrible de sufrir, lastima 
Esta porcion mortal que el alma anima. 


Confieso ingenyamente que si fuera 
En Francia 0 en Escocia con mi esposo, 
Aunque en extrema edad la nueva oyera, 
Me diera horror el caso lastimoso. 
Mas cinco lustros de una carcel fiera, 
Donde solo escuchaa el temeroso 
Ruido de tas armas circunstantes 
Y el miedo de la muerte por instantes= 


; Que genero de pena puede darla 
Mas pena gue las penas en que vive 
A quien solo pudiera gonsolarla 
La muerte que la vida Je apercibe ? 
La muerte es menos pena que esperarla ; 
Una vez quien la sufre la recibe; 
Pero por mucho que en valor se extreme 
Muchas veces la pasa quien la teme. 


; Que noche en mi aposento recogida 
No vi la muerte en su silencio escuro ? 
‘ Que aurora amanecio de luz vestida 
Que el alma no asaltase el flaco muro? 
j En que sustento no perdi la vida! 
j Que lugar para mi dexo seguro 
Naturaleza, sin ponerme luezo 
Veneno al labio, oa la torre fuego? 


Ahora que ya veis a luz tan clara 
Liegar mi fin,.carissimos amigos, 
Donde la vidaten solo un golpe para 
Y de mi fe tendre tantos testigos, 
Mi firme aspecto lo interior declara 
Y libra de asechanzas y enemigos; 
La muerte esperaré, mejor dixera 
Que esperaré la vida quando muera. 


Thanks for your news, illustrious lords, 


she cried ; si 
I greet the doom that must my grie 


decide : ; 
Sad though it be, though sense must shrink 


fi in . 
Yet the immortal ‘al soul the trial shall sat- 
tains 
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But had the fatal sentence reach’d my ears 
In France, in Scotland, with my husband 
crown’d, 
Not age itself could have allayed my fears, 
And my poor heart had shudder’d at the 
sound. 
- But now immur’d for twenty tedious years, 


Where noughs my listening cares can catch 
around 


But fearful noise of danger and alarms, 


The frequent threat of death, and constant 
din of arms, 


Ah! what have I in dying to bemoan? 
What punishment in death can they devise 
For her who living only lives to groan, 
And see continual death before her eyes? 
Comfort’s in death, where ’tis in life 
unknown; 
Who death expects feels more than he 
who dies : == 
Thovgh too much valour may ovr fortune try, 
To live in fear of death is many times to die. 


Where have I e’er repos’d in silent night, 
But death’s stern image stalk’d around 
my bed ? 
What morning e’er arose on me with light, 
But on my health some sad disaster bred ? 
Did Fortune ever aid my war or flight, 
Or grant a refuge for my hapless head? 
Still at my life some fearful phantom aim’d, 
My draughts with poison drugg’¢, my towers 
with treachery flamed. 
And now with fatal certainty I know 
Is come the hour that my sad being ends, 
Where life must perish with a single blow; 
Then mark her death whom stedfast faith 
attends: 
My cheeks unchang’d, my inward calm 
shall shew, 
While free from foes, serene, my generous 
friends, 
I meet my death—or rather [ should say, 
Meet my eternal life, my everlasting day. 


ANTIENT AND MODERN DRAMA, 

The Greek tragedians are probably 
superior to all moderns, if we except Ra- 
cine, in the correctness of their taste, and 
their equals at least in the sublimity of 
their poetry, and in the just and spirited 
delineation of those events and passions 
which they represent. These, however, 
are the merits of the execution rather 
than of the design; the talents of the 
disciple, not the excellence of the school, 
They prove the skill of the workman, 
not the perfection of the system. With- 
out dwelling on the expulsion of the cho- 
rus (a most unnatural and inconvenient 
machine), the moderns, by admitting a 
complication of plot, have introduced a 
greater variety of incidents and charac. 
ters. ‘The province of invention is en- 
jarged ; new passions, or at least new 
forms of the same passions, are brought 
within the scope of dramatic poetey. 


F resh sources of interest are o 
additional powers of imayi 
into activity. Can we 
extends its jurisdiction and enhances its 
Interest to be an improvement, iN anart 
whose professed object is to stir the pas. 
sions by the imitation of human actions? 
In saying this I do not mean to justify 
the breach of decorum, the neglect of 
probability, the anachronisms and other 
extravagancies of the founders of the 
modern theatre. Because the first disc). 
ples of the school were not models of 
perfection, it does not follow that the 
fundamental maxims were defective. 
The rudeness of their workmanship is no 
proof of the inferiority of the material; 
nor does the want of skill deprive them 
of the merit of having discovered the 
mine. The faults objected to them form 
no necessary part of the system they 
introduced. Their followers in every 
country have either completely corrected 
or gradually reformed such abuses, 
Those who bow not implicitly to the 
authority of Aristotle, yet avoid such 
violent outrages as are common in our 
early plays. And those who pique them. 
selves on the strict observance of his 
laws, betray in the conduct, the senti 
ments, the characters, and the dialogue 
of their pieces (especially of their cume- 
dies), more resemblance to the modern 
than the antient theatre: their code may 
be Grecian, but their manners in spite 
of themselves are Spanish, English, or 
French:—they may renounce their pedi 
gree, and even change their dress, but 
they cannot divest their features of a cer- 
tain family likeness to their poetical ee 
genitors. The beginning of this race 0 
poets, like the origin of nations, 15 somes 
what obscure. It would be idle to ext 
mine where the first play upon such a 
model was written ; because many of the 
earliest dramas in every modern languige 
are lost. But to whatever nauon 
invention is due, the prevalence of ” 
modern system is in a great — . 
be attributed to Spain; and per na 
more to Lope de Vega than to any © _ 
individual of that country. The i 
and merit of ‘his plays, at a perl? iy ste 
the Castilian language was genera ee “ 
died throughout Europe, directed the 
tention of foreigners to the Spanis es 
: ‘nduced them 

atre; and probably m sae ain age 
than the works of any one epee hich 
their compositions upon them eae 
Corneille and others afterwa 
fined. 

; HIS RULES OF COMPOSITIO 
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asserts that an observance of them would 
disgust & Spanish audience: 


Que la célera 
De un Espanol sentado no se templa, 
Sino le representan en dos horas 
Hasta e} final juicio desde el Genesis. 


Who seated once, disdain to go away, 
Unless in two short hours they see the play t 
Brought down fromGenesis to judgment day. 


But though he justifies, or at least pal- 
liates, such irregularities, he considers 
the unity of action, and the preservation 
of character, as two essential requisites in 
a good play. In practice he had fre- 
quently neglected them, but he offers no 
apology for such a license in this poem, 
On the contrary, he enforces the observ- 
ance of them by injunctions as positive as 
those of Boileau, or of Aristotle himsel/, 

After some common-place maxims on 
the choice of the subject and the con. 
duct of the fable, he recommends adapt. 
ing the metre to the nature of the senti- 
ments and situations, and makes some 
observations on the different species of 
Castilian verse, which are not reckoned 
very distinct by Spaniards, and are utterly 
incomprehensible to foreigners. 

He is yet more particular in his rules 
for the length of a comedy and its com- 
ponent parts, and assigns some plausible 
arguments for dividing dramatic works 
ito three rather than five acts. The 
propriety of never leaving the stage 
vacant, so earnestly insisted upon by 
later writers in France, is not omitted in 

pe’s art of making comedies. Nor is 
that the solitary instance in which his 
Judgment has been sanctioned by subse- 
quent critics and general practice. He 
enforces the necessity of adapting the 
Scenery and the dresses to the country, 
limes, and character of the persons re- 
Presented, and ridicules with some plea- 
‘antry the ruffs of Turks and the hose of 

omans, which the theatre of his day 
was in the habit of exhibiting. His 
remarks on the subject appear to us ob- 
vious, but they had then the merit of 
novelty as well as truth, Many years 
tlapsed before the practice, he so judi- 
Ciously recommended, was generally 
adopted. It prevailed indeed in Spain, 
though to a limited extent, at au earlier 
Period than either in England or France. 

any Castilian plays were founded on 
“cts in their national history or fictions 
immediately connected with the manners 
of some particular age in their country. 

" all such pieces the respective cos- 
‘ues of their ancestors and countrymen 
¥ere rigidly observed, Where the scene 


~ 


was laid in antient times or in distant 
countries, the task of appropriating the 
dresses to the characters was not so easy, 
nor was the deficiency 80 palpable to an 
ignorant audience, Accordingly it was 
on such occasions neglected from indo- 
lence, from frugality, or from despair. 
Indeed, no inconsiderable stock of dilie 
gence and knowledge is requisite to carry 
such a practice to any perlection, as may 
well be inferred from the tardy progress 
it made for many years on the more 
refined and expensive theatres of Paris 
and London. We can all remember 
Macbeth in an uniform, and Alexander 
with powder and a ribband in his hair. 
The Cato of Addison originally stabbed 
himseif in a dressing-gown and a full. 
bottomed wig. The general observance 
of the costume, which adds a fresh charm 
to dramatic representation, is almost an 
invention of our own time; and our nae 
tional stage in particular is chiefly in- 
debted for the improvement to a con- 
temporary in whom singular accuracy of 
research is united to great professional 
success and authority. 
HIS FABLES. 

Lope was contemporary with both 
Shakspeare and Fletcher. In the choice 
of their subjects, and in the conduct of 
their fables, a resemblance may often be 
found, which is no doubt to be attributed 
tu the taste and opinions of the times, 
rather than to any knowledge of each 
other’s writings. It is indeed in this 
point of view that the Spanish poet can 
be compared with the greatest advantage 
to himself, to the great founder of our 
theatre. It is true that bis imagery may 
occasionally remind the English reader 
of Shakspeare; but his sentiments, espe- 
cially in tragedy, are more like Dryden 
and his contemporaries than their predé= 
cessors. The feelings of Shakspeare’s 


“characters are the result of passions 


common to all men; the extravagant 
sentiments of Lope’s, as of Dryden's 
heroes, are derived trom an artificial 
state of society, from notions suggested 
by chivalry and exaggerated by romance, 
In his delineation of character he is y@t 
more unlike, and, it is scarce necessary 
to add, greatly inferior; but in the 
choice and conduct of bis subjects, if he 
equals him in extravagance and impro- 
bability, he does not fall short of him in 
interest and variety. A rapid succes- 
sion of events, and sudden changes in 


the situation of the personages, are the’ 


harms by which he interests us so forci- 
bly in bis plots. These are the only fea. 


Spanish stage which Cor 
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neille left unimproved; and to these 
some slight resemblance may be traced 
in the operas of Metastasio, whom the 
Spaniards represent as the admirer and 


imitator of their theatre. In his heroic 
plays there is a greater variety of plot 
than in his comedies; though it is not to 
be expected that in the many hundreds 
he composed he should not often repeat 
the same situation and events, On the 
whole, however, the fertility of his genius, 
in the contrivance of interesting plots, 
is as surprising as in the composition of 
verse. Among the many I have read, I 
have not fallen on one which does not 
strongly fix the attention; and, though 
many of his plots have been transferred 
to the French and English stage, and 
rendered more correct and more proba- 
ble, they have seidom or never been in- 
proved in the great article of exciting 
curiosity and interest. This was the spell 
by which he enchanted the populace, 
to whose taste for wonders he is accused 
of having sacrificed so much solid repu- 
tation. True it is, that his extraordi- 
nary and embarrassing situations are 
often as unprepared by previous events 
as they are unforeseen by the audience ; 
they come upon us by surprise, and, when 
we know them, we are as much at a loss 
to account for such strange occurrences 
as before; they are produced, not for 
the purpose of exhibiting the peculiari- 
ties of character, or the workings of na- 
ture, but with a view of astonishing the 
audience with strange, unexpected, un- 
natural, and often inconsistent conduct 
in some of the principal characters. Nor 
is this the only defect in his plots. The 
personages, like the author, are full of 
antrigue and invention; and, while they 
Jay schemes and devise plots, with as 
much ingenuity as Lope himself, they 
seem to be actuated by the saine motives 
also; for it is difficult to discover any 
ether than that of diverting and sur- 
prising the audience, 
INFLUENCE OF LOPE, 

But the effect of Lope’s labours must 
not be considered by a reference to lan- 
guage alone. For the general interest of 
dramatic productions, for the variety and 
spirit of the dialogue, as weil as for some 
particular plays, all modern theatres are 
indebted to him. Perfection in any art 
1s only to be attained by successive ime 
provement; and, though the last polish 
often effaces the marks of the preceding 
workman, his skill was not less necessary 
to the accomplishment of the work, than 
the hand of his more celebrated suc- 


cessar. This consideration will, I hope, 


. 
ms 
y 


excuse the length of this treatise, 

Lope never written, the master-p} 

Corneille and Moliere might noes sal 
been produced; and were not > have 
brated compositions known he nore 
still be regarded as one of the best 
matic authors in Europe, 

It seems but an act of justice to pa 
some honour to the memory of neg 
whose labours have promoted literature 
and enabled others to eclipse their rept. 
tation, Such was Lope de Vega: once 
the pride and glory of Spaniards, who ig 
their literary, as in their political achieve, 
ments, have, by a singular fatality, dige 
covered regions, and opened mines, to 
benefit their neighbours and their rivals, 
and to enrich every nation of Europe 
but their own. 

GUILLEN DE CASTRO. 

Guillen de Castro, an author, to whom 
the great Corneille was indebted for the 
general plot, and for many of the beauties 
ot his most celebrated play, attracted little 
notice during his life-time, and has left 
few, if any, memorials of his character to 
satisfy the curiosity of posterity. His il. 
lustrious imitator mentions him as the 
origival author of the Cid, and speaks of 
him with that veneration which a man of 
real genius is generally disposed to pay to 
another. This honourable testimony has 
failed, however, to stimulate the enqui- 
ries of the numerous French critics and 
commentators who have written upon 
that celebrated tragedy. Few ot them 
seem to have consulted the original 
work ; none to have ascertained the cit 
cumstances of the author's life, or the 
estimation in which either before or altet 
his death he had been held by his cour 
trymen, La Harpe calls him an ime 
tator of Diamante, an author who did 
not live till balf a century after hun, 
Even Voltaire confines himself to some 
remarks upon the extracts subjoined 10 
the first edition of the French Cid; anid, 
though he praises in general terms "1 
original Spanish, gives no abstract oh 
play, aud no account whatever of Guilleo 
de Castro. 

Guillen de Castro was contemporary 
of Lope, and some additional circum 
stances enable us to fix, with a degree 0 
precision, the date of his plays. 

Cervantes mentions him in his 
to the Comedies, among the most 
ful dramatic authors of the ume, ; 
of the dramas which Guillen de' e 
has left us, are taken from stories in 
Quixote. 
they were written after the year J 
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annals of literature by the appearance of 
that inimitable work ; and it is reason. 
able to suppose that he had published 
the greater part of his plays before the 
ear 1615, when Cervantes prefixed the 
rologue to his Comedies. 

It seems scarcely credible that miore 
gannot be known of an author, whose 
name is so frequently mentioned, whose 
work was, in the space of a few years after 
its publication, imitated and commended 
by Corneille, and who, in the judgment 
of no less a man than Voltaire, is con- 
sidered as the writer of the first true tra- 
gedy that had appeared in modern 
Europe. 

; JSOVELLANOS. 

Retirement was his wish, and litera- 
ture his favorite pursuit; but on his libe- 
ration from prison, in 1808, he was once 
more unavoidably immersed in politics, 
aud again destined to encounter the mor- 
a aud disappointments of a pub- 
ic life. 

In alluding to his first misfortunes, I 
was formerly compelled to advert to the 
injustice of a court, which had cous 
demned him unheard to exile and impri- 
sonment. It is yet more painful to re- 
fect, that under a government struggling 
for independence, and meditating the 
establishment of a popular constitution, 
pg the reap he had recently ex- 
erted, nor the character he had ani. 
formly sustained, could protect him from 
ae Retina and persecutions, 
which embittered, and perhaps short- 
ened, the remainder of his bobiaeiliti 
life. The history of these latter trans- 
actions 1s preserved in an appeal to lis 
countrymen printed and sublished at La 
Coruna a few months before his death, 
He had written it during his illegal de- 
tention at Muros, in Galicia, in 1810. 
It consists of two parts. The first, though 
valuable both for information and style, 
relates entirely to the refutation of such 
eharges as had been brought against the 
Supreme Junta, of which he had been a 
member. The second is devoted to the 
Vindication of his awn conduct and prine 
ciples during * the last period of his 
public life,” as he emphatically terms 
the two years which had elapsed since 
his release from confinement in 1808. 

The work is such as might have been 
expected from such a man in sugh a 
cae ae style is equal, or even 
» to any of his former. composi- 


ray The principles he maintains, and 
a eelings he evinces, are of a piece 


call the uniform tenor of his ‘public 
‘Ie Lhough indignation et unde- 
_ “oNTaLy Mag, No, 293. 


as, Ry has often heightened the 
pious deli Spge ghee lps pare 
friendship and every trait of private 
nd generosity which the 
Course of his narrative brings to hi 
recollection, Ind ag Br 
aka - Indeed there breathes 
ghout the whole work a spirit of 
benevolence to his countrymen and man- 
kind, which even the sense of recent and 
unmerited injury could not extinguish ia 
his affectionate and well-regulated mind. 
Tie book is in fact a history of the two 
last years of his life. As allusions to his 
earlicr occupations are occasionally ine 
terspersed in the narrative, if ever truth 
can be spoken without danger in Spain, 
some biographer may find in it materials 
for doing justice to the character of his 
countrymaa. 

An abstract of the work would give 
a very imperfect idea of the merit of the 
composition, I subjoin a short passage 
to justify the praises bestowed on it, and 
to recommend a perusal of the whole to 
such of my readers as are conversant 
with Spanish literature, 

When the Supreme Junta was dise 
solved at Cadiz in 1810, he determined 
to retire to the Asturias; but, on exde 
mining his pecuniary resources, he found 
his whole fortune reduced to about 100/, 
a sum inadequate to provide for the voy- 
age and journey which he and his compa- 
nion the Marquis of Campo Sagrado had 
contemplated. The manner in which he 
was extricated from so unforeseen an 
embarrassment is thus related. 

‘‘ From this distress I was relieved by 
one of those men who are not called 
heroes, because they overturn no em- 
pires, gain no battles, and engage in ne 
daring or ambitious adventures, but who 
really deserve that name for the constant 
exercise of those peaceable virtues which 
belong to their condition in life; virtues 
not less solid nor less arduous for flowing 
entirely from the pure sources of religion, 
honor, and benevolence, without the sti- 
mulus of vanity, or the hope of either 
reward orcelebrity. D. Domingo Gare 
cia de la Fuente was attached to my 
family from the year 1797, when I was 
named ambassador to Russia, where he 
had been before with Don Miguel de 
Galvez. He remained in my service 
during my short administration, ® and 
returned with me to Gijon without de- 
riving any benefit from his place. He 
was with me when the gripe of despotism 
reached me,t and dragged me frown my 
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home to the Carthusian convent of Ma- 
jorca. He then resolved to follow me in 
my misfortunes, and he not only sponta- 
neously accompanied me in that long 
and uncertain banishment, but soothed 
and consoled me in the deep solitudes of 
the monastery. When I was hurried 
from thence* to be transferred to the 
castle of Bellvér, he voluntarily submitted 
to the same confinement as myself, and 
buried himself with me in a dungeon.— 
There he attended to all my concerns, 
assisted me in all my sufferings, bore his 
own, which were not slight, and endured 
the same harsh and insolent treatment to 
which I was exposed with a_ cheerful 
countenance, a kind and tender fidelity 
and affection. 

_ At the dissolution of the Supreme 
Junta, he was still with me; he was then 
first Porter to the general’s secretary’s 
office, and had fair prospects of retaining 
that situation under the regency ; yet no 
sooner had he ascertained my intention 
of returning to the Asturias, than he de- 
termined on following me thither. I 
could not agree to this new and generous 
sacrifice, neither could he submit to so 
painful aseparationwithout tears of regret. 
He could not bear, that in my embar- 
rassed circumstances, I should have re- 
course to that assistance from others 
which he could afford me. He offered 
me 12,000 reals, the whole savings, 
most probably, of his thirteen years 
faithful and excellent services. He most 
earnestly insisted on my acceptance of 
them. Touched by the sincerity of his 
offer, I yielded to his importunity, giving 
him such securities as my Circumstances 

ermitted. It is now but too probable 
that the misfortunes which he shares 
with me have rendered them of no value 
whatever. But this was not enough. 
On learning that I was detained here,t 
and that the invasion of the Asturias had 
reduced me to yet further distress, he 
flew to my side; and at this moment my 
honourable creditor is waiting upon me 
with the same constancy and attachment, 
as if he were animated with the prospect 
of the highest remuneration. My readers, 
you must not censure this digression. It 
is dictated by gratitude, and consecrated 
to virtue. 1 am denied the means of 
rewarding in any other way this honest 

and excellent man; and take it not ill 
then, that I should dwell on his merits, 
and recommend him to your good opi- 
mion, a recompence which he has fairly 





* 5 May, 1802. 
« * Muros, iu Galicia. 
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earned, and which it wi 
i of you to Uontog* not be une 
oon after he had com 

peal, Jovellanos retreat 
place, Gijon ; but on the 6th of Noven 
ber, 1811, the French, by a sudie 
incursion, again took possession of the 
town, and he was compelled to hurr . 
board a small vessel in the harbour, i. 
was exposed for eight days toa facions 
storm in the bay of Biscay, his bod 
worn out with age, sickness, and fatigue 
and his mind harrassed with the most 
gloomy prospects for himself and bis 
native province, Fle was at length Janded 
at Puerto de Bega, a small village at six 
leagues from Ribadeo. But the powers 
of life were exhausted ; he expired with. 
in forty-eight hours of bis disembark, 
tion, in the 68th year of his age, 

His loss was deeply deplored, not only 
by Spaniards, but by all who took any 
interest in the literature, character, in. 
dependence, or liberty of Spain. Yet 
who will pronounce the period of his 
death unfortunate? If he did not see 
the invaders actually expelled, he died at 
least in the firm persuasion that Spain 
would be ultimately successful in the 
struggle, and in the natural and happy 
illusion that success must ensure political 
liberty as well as national independence 
for the people, whose spirit and perseve- 
rance had obtained it. Had his life been 
prolonged, how bitterly would all such 
hopes have been disappointed! He 
would have found that all the sacrifices, 
and even the triumphs of Spain, were to 
be requited with the establishment of a 
despotism more galling, and more bigot. 
ted than that which preceded and occa 
sioned the dreadful contest in which she 


was then engaged. 
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oes of Homer, or in those leaders of 
trained banditti, who, under the gloss of 
yarious titles, murder unoffending na- 
tions; but, for our parts, we have ac- 
companied our old friend tn this narra- 
tive of his peaceful Journey of Life, 
with heartfelt pleasure ; and our delibe- 
rate feeling is a fervent wish that our 
jatter days may be like his, and that, 
when our race against time is ended, we 
may possess equal claims to the respect 
of posterity. In many respects this 
work bears a strong analogy to the 
recent Life of Thomas Holcroft, as far 
as both were written by the originals ; 
but Mr. Hutton was a less artificial 
character than Mr. Holcrott, and his 
story therefore pleases us better. Miss 
Hutton, who has written the ninety- 
first and last year of her father’s life, 
has kept up its interest, and rendered 
the whole one of the most instructive 
pieces of Biography, for the use of the 
lower and middle classes, which exists 
in our language. ‘The Narrative of the 
Riots in Birmingham, of which. Mr. 
Hutton was one of the victims, is a 
document for History; and, from this 
part, as being likely to be more accept- 
able to general readers, and as more 
capable of being detached from the 
general narrative, we have made copi- 
ous extracts. } 





THE AUTHOR’S MOTIVES, 


ONE is so able to write a Life as 
the person who is the subject; be- 
cause his thoughts, his motives, and his 
private transactions, are open to him 
alone. But none is so unfit; for his 
hand, biassed in his favour, will omit, or 
disguise simple truth, hold out false 
colours, and deceive all but the writer. 
I have endeavoured to divest myself of 
this prejudice. 

I must apologize to the world, should 
this ever come under its eye, fur present- 
ing it with a life of-insignificance._ I 
have no manceuvres, no state tricks, no 
public transactions, nor adventures of 
moment, to lay before my readers, I 
have only the history of an individual, 
Struggling, unsupported, up a mountain 
of diticulties, And yet some of the 
circumstances are so very uncommon, 
a3 barely to merit belief. A similar 
mode of a man ushering himself into 
life, perhaps, cannot be met with. 

If I tell unnecessary things, they are 
not told in unnecessary words. I have 
avoided prolixity. 

A man cannot speak of himself with- 
out running into egotism; but I have 
adhered to facts. 

Pome writers, in speaking of theme 


selves, appear in the third person - a 
the Author, the Recorder, Ay Writer 
of this Narrative ;” which seems rather 
far-fetched, I can sce no reason why a 
man may not speak in the first, and use 
the simple letter J, 

Bat without entering into the propriety 
of these methods, I have adopted the 
last. If I speak of myself, why not from 
myself? A rareeshow-eman may be als 
lowed to speak through a puppet, but it 
is needless in an author, 

THE HISTORY. OF A WEEK, 

The week of the races is an idle one 
among Stockingers at Nottingham, It 
was so with me, Five days had passed, 
and I had done little more than the work 
of four, 

My uncle, who always judged from the 
present moment, supposed [ should never 
return to industry, Te was angry at my 
neglect, and observed, on Saturday 
morning, that, if I did not perform my 
task that day, he would thrash me at 
night. Idleness, which had hovered 
over me five days, did not choose to 
leave me the sixth. Night came. JI 
wanted one hour’s work. I hoped my 
former conduct would atone for the pre- 
sent. But he had passed his word, and 
a man does not wish to break it. ‘* You 
have not done the task I ordered!” I 
was silent. “ Was it in your power to 
have done it?” Still silent, Le repeated 
again, “ Could you have done it?” As 
I ever detested lying, I could not think 
of covering myself, even from a rising 
storm, by so mean a subterfuge; for we 
both kuew I had done near twice as 
much. I therefore answered in a losv 
meek voice, “ I could.” This fatal word, 
innocent in itself, and founded upon 
truth, proved my destruction. “ Then,” 
says he, “ I'll make you.” He immedi- 
ately brought a birch-broom handle, of 
white hazel, and holding it by the small 


end, repeated his blows ull I thought he 


would have broken me to pieces. The 
windows were open, the evening calm, 
the sky serene, and every thing mild but 
my uncle and me. The sound of the 
roar and the stick penetrated the air to 

a great distance. r 
The neighbourhood turned out to in- 
quire the cause; when, after some invese 
tigation, it was said to be, ¢* Ooly Hutten 
thrashing one of his lads.” Whether the 
crime and the punisbwent were ade- 
quate, I leave to the reader to determine. 
He afterwards told my father that he 
should not bave quarreled with me, but 
for that word, But let me ask, what 
word could I have substituted in )ts 
412 roomy 
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room, unless I had meant to equivo- 
cate? 

I was drawing towards eighteen, held 
some rank among my acquaintance, made 


a small figure in dress, and was taken 


notice of by the fair sex: therefore, 
though I was greatly hurt in body, I was 
much more hurt in mind. Pride takes a 
very early root in the heart, and never 
leaves us but with life. How should I 
face those whom I had often laughed ar, 
and whipped with the rod of satire? 
The next day, July 12, 1741, I went 


‘to Meeting in the morning as usual. M 


uncle seemed sorry for what had passed, 
and inclined to make matters up. At 
noon he sent me for some fruit, and 
asked me to partake. I thanked him 
witha sullen No. My wounds were too 
deep to be healed with cherries. 

Standing by the palisades of the house, 
in a gloomy posture, a female acquaint- 
ance passed by, and turning, with a 
pointed sneer, said, “ You were licked 
Jast night.” The remark stung me to 
the quick. Ihad rather she had broken 
my head, 

My fellow-apprentice, Roper, was big- 
ger and older than I, though he came 
two years after me. This opake body 
of ill-nature centered between my uncle 
and myself, and eclipsed that affection 
which gave pleasure to both. He staid 
with us three years. The two years of 
my servitude, before he came, were spent 
in great friendship with my uncle; and 
after he left, the same friendship return. 
ed, and conunued for life. 

This lad had often solicited me to run 
away with him; but I considered that 
my leaving my uncle would be a loss to 
him, for which I should be very sorry; 
and that, if I told Roper my design, he 
would insist upon going with me, which 
would double that loss, I could not bear 
the thought: therefore resolved to go 
alone, for which Roper afterwards blamed 
me, 

I put on my hat as if going to meeting, 
but privately sSpped up stairs. till the 
family were gone. The whole hcuse 
was now open to my inspection. Upon 
examining a glass in the beavufet, I found 
ten shillings. I tock two, and left eight. 

After packing op my small! stock of 
moveables, I was at a loss how to get 
out of the house. There was but one 
door, which was locked, and my uncle 
had the kev. I contrived, therefore, to 
get my chattels vpon a wall, eight feet 
high, in a small back yard; climb up 
myself, drop them on the other side, and 
jump down after them. 





While this was transacting, an Rcquaint 


rror and he does 
two, 

lad of seventeen, 
nearly five feet 


It, with a | 
narrow bap of brown leather, that ae, 


hold about a bushel, in which was neatly 
packed up a new suit of Clothes; also, a 
white linen bag, which would hold about 
half as much, containing a sixpenny loaf 
of coarse blencorn bread, a bit of butter 
wrapped in the leaves of an old copy. 
book; a new bible, value three shillings: 
one shirt; a pair of stockings; a sun. 
dial; my best wig, carefully folded and 
laid at top, that, by lying in the hollow of 
the bag, it might not be crushed, The 
ends of the two bags being tied together, 
I slung them over my left shoulder, rather 
in the style of a cock-fighter. My best 
hat, not being properly calculated fora 
bag, I hung tothe button of my coat, I 
had only two shillings in my pocket; a 
spacious world before me, and no plan of 
Operations. 

I cast back many a melancholy look, 
while every step set me at a greater dis. 
tance; and took, what I thought, an 
everlasting farewel of Nottingham. 

I carried neither a light heart, nora 
light load; nay, there was nothing light 
about me but the sun in the heavens, and 
the money in my pocket. I considered 
myself an out-cast, an exuberance in the 
creation, a being now fitted to no pur 
pose. At ten, I arrived at Derby. The 
inhabitants were gone to bed, asif re 
treating from my society. 

I took a view of my father’s house, 
where I supposed all were at rest; but 
before I was aware, I perceived the doot 
open, and heard his foot not three yards 
from me. I retreated with precipitation. 
How ill calculated are we to Judge ° 
events ! I was running from the last ha 
that could have saved me! Hed 

Adjoining the town 1s @ field Osh 
Abbey-barns, the scene of my chiles 
amusements, Here I took up my , . 
upon the cold grass, in & op A 
after a day’s fatigue, with the es 
my head, and the bags by my % oid 
need not say I was a boy, mar of 
action proves it, The place was b 
cattle. The full breath of the er the 
asleep, the. jingling of the i 
horses’ feet, and a mind agitated, q 
calculated for reste * J rose 
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rose at four, July 13, starved, sore, 
and stiff; deposited my bags under the 
fourth tree, covering them with leaves, 
while I waited upon Warburgh’s bridge 
fur my brother Samuel, who T knew 
would go to the silk-mills before five. 
I told him that I had differed with my 
uncle, had left him, andantended to go 
to Ireland; that he must remember me 
to my father, whom I should probably 
see no more. I had all the discourse to 
myself, for my brother did not utter one 
word, 

I arrived at Burton the same morning, 
having travelled twenty-eight miles, and 
spent nothing. I was an economist from 
my cradle, and the character never for- 
sook me. To this I in some measure owe 
my present situation. 

I ever had an inclination to examine 
fresh places. Leaving my bags at a pub- 
lic-house, I took a view of the town, and, 
breaking into my first shilling, I spent 
one penny as a recompence for the care 
of them. 

Arriving the same evening within the 
precincts of Lichfield, I approached a 
barn, where I intended to lodge; but, 
finding the door shut, I opened my par- 
cels in the fields, dressed, hid my bags 
near a hedge, and tuok a view of the city 
for about two hours, though very sore- 
footed. 

Retarning to the spot about nine, I 
undressed, bagged up my things in de- 
cent Order, and prepared for rest; but, 
alas! I had a bed to seek. About a 
stone’s cast from the place stood another 
barn, which, perhaps, might furnish me 
with a lodging. I thought it needless to 
take the bags while 1 examined the 
place, as my stay would be very short. 

The second barn yielding no relief, I 
returned in about ten minutes. But 
what was my surprise when I perceived 
the bays were gone !~ Terror seized me. 
I roared after the rascal, but might as 
well have been silent, for thieves seldom 
come at a call, Running, raving, and 
lamenting about the fields and roads, 
employed some time. I was too much 
mmersed in distress to find relief in 
tears. They refused to flow. I de- 
scribed the bags, and told the affair to 
alll met. I found pity, or seeming pity, 

rom all, but redress from none. I saw 


my hearers dwindle with the twilight : 
y eleven o'clock, found myself in 
the open street, left to tell my mournful 
tale to the silent night. 
‘, a not easy to place a human being 
* mere . distressed. situation. My 
"ances were nothing ; a stranger to the 


and, b 


world, and the world to me: no em lo 
nor likely to procure any; no food 3 
eat, or place to rest: all the little pro. 
perty I had upon earth taken from me: 
nay, even hope, that last and constane 
friend of the unfortunate, forsook me. 
I was in a more wretched condition thas 
he who has nothing to lose. An eve 
may roll over these lines when the hand 
that writes them shall be still. May 
that eye move without a tear! IF sought 
repose in the street, upon a butcher’s 
block. 

_ July 14, T inquired, early in the morne 
Ing, after my property, but to as little 
purpose as the might before. Among 
others, I accosted a gentleman in a 
wrought night-cap, plaid gown, and mo- 
rocco slippers. I told him my distress, 
and begged he would point out some 
mode of employ, that might enable me 
to exist. He was touched with compas- 
sion, I found it was easy to penetrate 
his heart, but not his pocket. ** It is 
market-day at Walsall,” said he, “ yone 
der people are going there; your attend- 
ance upon them may be successful.” I 
instancly put his advice in practice, and 
found myself in the company of a man 
and his servant with a waggon-load of 
carrots; and, also, of an old fellow and 
his grandson with a horse-load of cher- 
ries, We continued together to the end 
of the journey; but I cannot say that 
either pity or success was of our party. 

As my feet were not used to travel, 
they became extremely blistered; I, 
therefore, rubbed them with a little beef 
fat, begged of a Walsall butcher, and 
found instant relief, 

Upon application to a man who sold 
stockings in the market, I could learn 
that there were no frames in Walsall, 
but many in Birmingham ; that he would 
recommend me to an acquaintance ; and, 


-if I should not succeed, there was Wor- 


cester, a little to the right, had some 
frames; and Coventry, a little to the 
left, would bring me into the stocking 
country. ; : 
Addison says, * There is not a Woman 
in England; that every one of the British 
fair has a right to. the appellation of 
Lady.” 1 wondered, in my way from 
Walsall to Birmingham, to see so many 
blacksmiths’ shops; im many of them 
one, and sometimes two Ladies at work; 
all with smutty faces, thundering at the 
anvil, Struck with the novelty, I asked 
if the ladies in this country shod horses? 
but was answered, “ They are nailers. 
Upon Handworth heath, I had a view 


of Birmingham, St, Philip’s cr wa 
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peared first, uncrowded with houses, (for 
there were none to the north, New Hall 
excepted,) untarnished with smoke, and 
illuminated with a western gun. It ap- 
peared in all the pride of modern archi- 
tecture. I was charmed with its beauty, 
and thought it then, as I do now, the 
credit of the place, 

I had never seen more than five towns; 
Nottingham, Derby, Burton, Lichfield, 
and Walsall, The last three I had not 
known more than two days. The out- 
skirts of these, and, I supposed, of others, 
were composed of wretched dwellings, 
visibly stamped with dirt and poverty. 
But the buildings in the exterior of Bir- 
mingham rose in a style of elegance. 
Thatch, so plentiful in other places, was 
not to be met within this. It did not 
occur to my thoughts, that nine years 
afier I should become a resident here, 
and thirty-nine years after should write 
its history ! 

I was surprized at the place, but more 
at the people, They possessed a vivae 
city I had never beheld. I had been 
among dreamers, but now I saw men 
awake. Their very step along the street 
shewed alacrity. Every man seemed to 
know what he was about. The town 
was large, and full of inhabitants, and 
these inhabitants full of industry. The 
faces of other men seemed tinctured with 
an idle gloom; but here, with a pleasing 
alertness, ‘Their appearance was strong- 
Jy marked with the modes of civil life. 

Liow far commerce influences the habits 
of men is worthy the pen of the philoso. 
pher. The weather was extremely fine, 
which gave a lustre to the whole; the 
people seemed happy; and I the only 
animal out of use. 

There appeared to be three stocking- 
makers in birmingham, Evans, the old 
Quaker, yet in being, was the principal. 
J asked him, with great humility, for em- 
ploy? “Youare anapprentice.” ‘Sir, 
J am not, but am come with the recoin- 
mendation of your friend, Mr. Such-a-one, 
of Walsall.” **Go about your business, 
J tell you, you are a run-away ’prentice.” 
I retreated, sincerely wishing I had busi- 
ness to go about. 

{ waited upon Holmes, in Dale-end; 
at that moment a customer entering, he 
gave ine a penny to get rid of me. 

The third was Francis Grace, at the 
gateway, entering New-street. This man 
was a native of Derby, and knew my 
family. Fourteen years aiter, he be- 
stowed upon me a valuable wife, his 
miece 5 and sixteen years after, be died, 
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leaving me in possession of bi 
and fortune, paying some i 

I made the saime request to M; 
that [ had done to Others, ; 
same effect. He asked after bis brothe 
at Derby. I answered readily, as if [ 
knew. One lie often produces a second, 
He examined wpe closely ; and, though a 
man of no shining talents, quickly set me 
fast. I was obliged to tell three or four 
lies to patch up a lame tale, which [ 
plainly saw would hardly pass, 

I appeared a trembling stranger in that 
house, over which, sixteen years after, [ 
should preside. I stood like a dejected 
culprit by that counter, upon which, 
thirty-eight years after, [ should record 
the story. I thought, though his name 
was Grace, his heart was rugged; and | 
left the shop with this severe reflection, 
that I had told several lies, and withou 
the least advantage. I am sorry to die 
gress, but must beg !eave to break the 
thread of my narrative while I make two 
short remarks. 

I acquired a high character for honesty, 
by stealing two shillings! Not altogether 
because | took two out of ten, but because 
I left the other eight. A thief is seldom 
known to leave part of his booty. Ifl 
had bad money, | should not have takeo 
any; and, if I had found none, I should 
not have run away. The reader wil 
think that two shillings was a very mo- 
derate sum to carry me to Ireland. 

The other is, whether lying 1s not laude 
able? If I could have consented to tel 
one lie to my uncle, I should not only 
have saved my back, my character, and 
my property, but also prevented about 
ten lies which 1 was obliged to tell in the 
course of the following week. But that 
Supreme Being, who directs immenst), 
whether he judges with an angry pcligf 
cording to some Christians, oF ee 
benign one, according to others, W! ct 
distinguish between an act of necessity 
aud an act of chuice, 

It was now about seven Z me 
ing, Tuesday, July 14, 1741 9) 
ct upon Fagin ys of the Old van 
near Piulip-street; the poorest of a of 
poor belonging to that great Pe chould 
which, twenty-seven years after, 48 A 
be overseer. I ans sa aa ponn 
silent, oppressed object, WHEls 
one ate, eae I Riese sit to determine 
differences between man and man wi) 
did nat some kind agent comfort me 
the distant prospect! the 

About be mie from me, eet 


- ived tw? 
corner of Philip=street, I perce! me 


Grace 
and with the 
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men in aprotis eye me with some atten- 
tion. They approached near, “You 
seem,” says one, “ by your melancholy 
situation, and dusty shoes, a forlorn 
traveller, without money, and without 
friends.” I assured him it was exactly 
my case. “If you choose to accept of 
4 pint of ale, it is at your service. I 
know what it is myself to be a distressed 
waveller.” “I shall receive any favour 
wich thankfulness.” = 

They took me to the Bell in Philip- 
street, and gave me what bread, cheese, 
and beer, I chose. They also procured 
a lodging for me in the neighbourhood, 
where I slept for three half-pence. 

I did not meet with this treatment 
twenty-nine years after, at Market Bos- 
worth, though [ appeared rather like agen 
tleman. The inhabitants set their dogs 
at me merely because I ‘was a stranger, 
Surrounded with impassable roads, no 
intercourse with man to humanize the 
mind, no commerce to smooth their rug- 
ged manners, they continue the boors 
of nature. 

Wednesday, July 15. I could not pree 
vail with myself to leave Birmingham, 
the seat of civility; but was determined 
to endeavour to forget my misfortunes, 
aud myself, for one day, and take a 
nearer view of this happy abode of the 
smiling arts, 

Thursday 16. I arrived early in the 
day at Coventry, but could get no pros- 
pect of employment. The streets seem- 
ed narrow, ill paved; the Cross, a beau- 
tiful little piece of architecture, but com- 
posed of wretched materials, The city 
was populous; the houses had a gloomy 
air of antiquity ; the upper story project- 
ing over the lower, designed, no doubt, 
by the architect, to answer two valuable 
purposes ; those of shooting off the wet, 
and shaking hands out of the garret win- 
dows. Bur he forgot-three evils arising 
from this improvement of art; the stag- 
hation of air, the dark rooms, and the 
dirty Streets, 

I slept at the Star Inn, not as a cham- 

er guest, but a hay-chamber one. 

Friday 17. I reached Nun-Eaton, 
and found L had again entered the dorni- 
Nions of sleep. That active spirit which 
marks the commercial race, did not ex- 
ist here. The inhabitants seemed to 
creep alony, as if afraid the street should 

seen empty. However, they had sense 
Slough to ring the word ’prentice in my 
fats, which L not only denied, but used 
Svery figure in rhetoric I was master of, 
to establish my argument; yet was not 
able to persuade them out of their pees 

3 


tration, - They still called me a boy. I 
thought it hard to perish because I could 
not convince people [ was aman. [| 
left the place without a smile, and with. 
out a dinner: perhaps it is not very apt 
to produce either. I arrived at Hinck- 
ley about four in the afternoun, The 
first question usually ‘put was, “ Where 
do you come from?” My constant ane 
swer was, “Derby.” There is a couns 
tryman of yours,” said the person, ‘fin 
such a street, his name is Millward.” 
I applied, and found I had been a neigh 
bour to his family. He also knew somes 
thing of mine. He set up the same 
objection that others had dune, and [ 
made the same successful reply. 

He set me to work till night, about 
two hours, in which time I earned two- 
pence. THe then asked me into the 
house, entered into conversation with 
me, told me he was certain | was a rune 
away apprentice, and begged I would 
inform him ingenuously, I replied with 
tears that I was; and that an anhappy 
difference with my uncle was the cause 
of my leaving his service, 

He said, if I would set out on my re. 
turn in the morning, [ should be welcome 
to a bed that night. I told him that { 
had no objection to the service of my 
uncle, but that I could not submit to 
any punishment; and if I were not re- 
ceived upon equitable terms, I would 
immediately return to my own liberty, 

He asked if I had any money? I answer. 
ed “ Enough to carry me home.” He was 
amazed, and threw out bints of crimina- 
tion. I assured him he might rest satis- 
fied upon that head, for I had brought 
two shillings from Nottingham. He ex- 
claimed with emotion, “Two shillings ” 
This confirmed his suspicions. , 

Wrapped in my own innocence, T did 
not think my honesty worth vindicating; 
therefore, did not throw away one argu- 
ment upon it. Truth is persuasive, and 
will often make its way to the heart, ia 
its native simplicity, better than a var- 
nished lie. ' ; 

Extreme frugality, especially in the 
prospect of distress, composes a part of 
my character. 

“Saturday, the 18th, I thanked my 
friend Millward for his kindness, received 
nothing for my work, nor he for his civte 
lity, and we parted the friends of an hour, 
At noon I saw Ashby-de-la-Zouch. I: 
was market-day. I had eight-pence 9 
maining of my two seared Fe) Rage 
will ask, with Millward, J 'e pe K- “3 
Ashe could nor. Moralists say 'e. “or 
desire low, and nature 18 ‘satisned wink 
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little.” A turnip-field has supplied the 
place of a cook’s shop; a spring, that of 
a public-house; and, while at Birming- 
ham, I knew by repeated experience, 
that cherries were a half-penny a pound. 

I arrived at Derby at nine in the even. 
ing. My father gladly received me, and 
dropped a tear for my misfortunes. We 
agreed that he should send for my uncle 
early in the morning, who would proba 
bly be withus by four in the evening. 

Sunday 19. My father told me that 
T could not bave appeared before him in 
a more disadvantageous light, if I had 
said I was out of a jail: that he should 
think of this disagreeable circumstance 
every future day of his life, and that I 
must allow him to reprove me before my 
uncle. 

At the time approached, he seemed 

reatly cast down, and invited two of my 
uncle’s old friends to step in, and soften 
matters between us. But I considered 
that my uncle was naturally of a good 
temper, passion excepted ; that I had left 
him suing for peace; that I had returned 
a volunteer, which carried the idea of 
repentance; that he must be conscious 
he had injured me; that he considered 
my service as a treasure, which he had 
been deprived of, and which, being found, 
he would rejoice at, just in proportion as 
he had grieved at the loss. 

The two friends forgotto come. About 
nine my uncle entered, and shook hands 
with my father, for the two brothers were 
fond of each other. While their hands 
were united, my uncle turned to me, with 
a look of benignity, superficially covered 
with anger, and said, ‘‘Are not you to 
blame?” I was silent. 

The remainder of the evening was 
spent agreeably; and, in the cuurse of 
it, my uncle said, that if my father would 
make up one half of my loss, he would 
make up the other. My father received 
the proposal joyfully, and they ratified 
the agreement by a second shake of the 
hand. But, I am sorry to observe, it 
was thought of no more by either. I 
considered it peculiarly hard, that the 
re to punish me was remembered, 

ut the promise to reward me forgotten, 

This unhappy ramble damped my rising 
spirit. I could not forbear viewing my- 
self in the light of a fugitive. It sunk 
me in the eye of my acquaintance, and 
J did not recover my former balance for 
two years. It also ruined me in point of 
dress, for I was not able to re-assume 
my former appearance for five years. It 

ran me in debt, out of which I have 
never been to this day. Nov. 21, 1799. 
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LEARNS BOOK*BINDING, 

1746.—An inclination for books began 
to expand ; but here, as in music anddres 
money was wanting, The first antici 
of purchase was three volumes of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1742, 3 and ri 
As I could not afford to pay for bindin 
I fastened them together in a meet cok” 
bled style. These afforded me a treat 

I could only raise books of small value 
and these in worn-out bindings. Learnt 
to patch, procured paste, varnish, &, 
and brought them into tolerable order: 
erected shelves, and arranged them in 
the best manner I was able. 

If I purchased shabby books, it is no 
wonder that I dealt witha shabby book. 
seller who kept his working apparatus in 
his shop. It is no wonder too, if by re. 
peated visits 1 became acquainted with 
this shabby bookseller, and often saw 
him at work; but it is a wonder anda 
fact that 1 never saw him perform one 
act but U could perform it myself, se 
Strong was the desire to attain the art, 

I made no secret of my progress, and 
the bookseller rather encouraged me, 
aiid that for two reasons: I bought such 
rubbish as nobody else would; and he 
had often an opportunity of selling mea 
cast-off tool for a shilling, not wortha 
penny. As I was below every degree 
of opposition, a rivalship was out of the 
question. 

The first book I bound was a very 
small one, Shakspear’s Venus and Ado- 
nis. I shewed it to the bookseller. He 
seemed surprized. I could see jealousy 
in his eye. However, he recovered in 
a moment, and observed, that though he 
had sold me the books and tools remark: 
ably cheap, he could not think of giving 
so much for them again, He had nv 
doubt but I should break. 

He offered me a worn-down press for 
two shillings, which no man could “ 
and which was laid by for the fire. 
considered the nature of its construction, 
bought it, and paid the two shillings. 
then asked him to favour me witha 7 
mer and a pin, which he brought wit 
half a conquering smile, and ona 
I drove out the garter-pin, which, $i 
galled, prevented the press from sy » 
and turned another square, wane P is 
fectly cured the press. He ‘sald at 
anger, “If I had known, you should 

os es I could see »é 
have had it.” However, 4 hat al 
consoled himself with the idea t fee 
must return in the prt be. ig 
fox 42 years my best binding p!** 

I sd estes a a tolerably genteel 


; eful © 
suit of clothes, and was so 6a theo 
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lest Eshould not be able to pro- 
cure another, that they continued my 
best for five years. 

HIS SETTLEMENT IN TRADE, 

It was now time to look out for a 
future place of residence. A large town 
must be the mark, or there would be 
no room for exertion. London was 
thought of, between my sister and me, 
for Lhad no soul else to consult. This 
was rejected for two reasons. I could 
not venture into such a place without a 
capital, and my work was not likely to 
pass among a crowd of judges. 

My plan was to fix upon some market. 
town, within a stage of Nottingham ; and 
open shop there on the market-day, till 
I should be better prepared to begin the 
world at Birmingham. 

I fixed upon Southwell, as the first 
step of elevation. It was fourteen miles 
distant, and the town as despicable as 
the road to it. I went over at Michael- 
mas, took a shop at the rate of twenty- 
shillings a year, sent a few boards for 
shelves, a few tools, and about two hun. 
dred weight of trash, which might be 
dignified with the name of books, and 
worth, perhaps, a year’s rent of my shop, 
{ was my own joiner, put up the shelves 
and their furniture, and in one day bee 
came the most eminent bookseller in the 
place. 

During this rainy winter, I set out at 
five every Saturday morning, carried a 
burthen of from three pounds weight to 
thirty, opened shop at ten, starved in it 
all day upon bread, cheese, and half a 
pint of ale, took from one to six shillings, 
shut up at four, and, by trudging through 
the solitary night and the deep roads five 
hours more, I arrived at Nottingham by 
nine; where I always found a mess of 
milk porridge by the Gre, prepared by a 
valuable sister, 

_ Nothing short of g surprising resolu. 
tion and rigid economy, could have car- 
tied me through this scene. 

On the 10th of April, 1750,.1 entered 

iminghara, for the third time, to try if 

could be accommodated with a small 
shop. If f could procure any situation, 

should be in the way of procuring a 
better, On the 11th, I traversed the 
Streets of Birmingham ; agreed with Mrs. 
Dix, for the lesser half of her shop, No. 

»10 Bull-street, at one shilling a week ; 
and slept at Lichfield, in my way back 
to Nottingham, 

On May 13th, Mr. Rudsdall, a dis- 
‘enting minister of Gainsborough, with 
bh om my sister had lived as a servant, 
‘avelling from Nottingham to Stamford, 
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requested my company, and offered to 
pay my expences, and give me eighteen 
pence a day for my time. The aftere 
noon was wet in the extreme. He asked 
why I did not bring my great coat? 
Shame forbade an answer, or I could 
have said I had none. The water come 
pletely soaked through my clothes, but 
not being able to penetrate the skin, i¢ 
filled my boots. Arriving at the inn, 
every traveller, I found, was wet; and 
every one procured a change of apparel 
but me. I was left out, because the 
house could produce no more, I was 
obliged to sit the whole evening in my 
drenched garments, and to put them on 
nearly as wet on my return the next 
morning! What would [ expect but 
destruction? Fortunately I sustained no 
injury. 

It happened that Mr. Rudsdall now 
declined housekeeping, his wife bein 
dead. He told my sister that he should 
part with the refuse of his library, and 
would sell it to me. She replied, ‘* He 
has no money.” ‘“ We will not differ 
about that. Let him come to Gainse 
borough; he shall have the books at his 
own price.” I walked to Gainsborough 
on the 15th May, stayed there the 16th, 
and came back on the 17th. 

The books were about two hundred 
pounds weight. Mr. Rudsdall gave me 
his corn chest for their deposit; and, fos 
payment, drew the following note, which 
I signed, 

** I promise to pay to Ambrose Ruds. 
dall, one pound seven shillings, whea I 
am able.” 

Mr. Rudsdall observed, * you never 
need pay this note, if you only say you 
are not able.” The books made a better 
shew, and were more valuable, than all 
I possessed beside. : 

I had now a most severe trial to un- 
dergo; parting with my friends, and re« 


‘siding wholly among strangers. May 23, 


I left Nottingham, and I arrived at Bir- 
mingham on the 25th. Having little to 
do but look into the street, it seemed 
singular to see thousands of faces pass, 
and not one that I knew. I had en- 
tered a new world, in which I led a mee 
lancholy life; a life of silence and tears. 
Though a young man, and rather of a 
cheerful turn, it was remarked, ‘that I 
was never seen to smile.” The rude 
family into which I was cast added to 

the load of melancholy. 
My brother came to see me about six 
weeks after my arrival, to whom I ob- 
served, that the trade had fully supported 
me, Five shillings a week covered every 
4M expense ; 
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expense ; as food, rent, washing, lodging, 
&c.. Thus a solitary year rolléd round, 
when a few young men of elevated cha- 
racter and sense took notice of me. I 
had saved about twenty pounds, and was 
become more reconciled to my situation. 
The first who took a fancy to me was 
Samuel Salte,* a mercer’s apprentice, 
who, five years alter, resided in London, 
where he acquired 100,000/. He died 
in 1797. Our intimate friendship lasted 
his life. : 

In this first opening of prosperity, an 
unfortunate circumstance occurred, which 
gave me great uneasiness, as it threatens 
ed totally to eclipse the small prospect 
before me. The overseers, fearful I 
should become chargeable to the parish, 
éxamined me with regard to my settle- 
ment; and, with the voice of authority, 
ordered me to procure a certificate, or 
they would remove me. Terrified, I 
wrote to my father, who returned for 
answer, ** That All-Saints, in Derby, 
hever granted certificates,” 

-I was hunted by ill nature two years, 
I repeatedly offered to pay the levies, 
which was refused. A succeeding over- 


seer, a draper, of whom I had purchased 


two suits of clothes, value 10/. consented 
to take them, The scruple exhibited a 
short sight, a narrow principle, and the 
éxultations of power over the defenceless, 


RISING FORTUNES. 
1756.—Robert Bage, an old and inti. 
mate friend, and a paper-maker, took 
me to his inn, where we spent the even- 
ing. He proposed that I should sell 
paper for hun, which I might either buy 
on my own account, or sell on bis by com- 
mmission. As [ could spare one or two 
hundred pounds, I chose to purchase ; 
therefore appropriated a room for the 
reception of goods, and hung out a sign, 
—THE PAPER WAREHOUSE. From this 
small hint I followed the stroke forty 
years, and acquired an ample fortune, 
THE RIOTS OF BIRMINGHAM IN 1791, 
Birmingham, though nearly without a 
government, had continued in harmony 
during the forty years of my residence, 
Religious and political disputes were ex- 
piring, when, like a smothered fire, they 
urst forth with amazing fury. I have, 
in the history of this place, celebrated 
the mild and peaceable demeanour of 
the inhabitants, their industry and hos. 
pitality ; but I am extremely concerned 


—,. 





* This worthy man was the son ofa poor 
widow, of Measham, and tended cows in 
@ green lane; but was put out apprentice 


BD by the late venerable Mr. Abney, tor a pre- 
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that I am obliged to soil 

with ‘the black cinders Pato, 
buildings, A stranger-would be tem | 
to inquire, whether a few me: 
not risen from the dead to establish 
ligion by the faggot? or, whether th 
church was composed of the dregs of th 
universe, formed inta a crusade? = 
whether the friends of the king were the 
destroyers of men? In the dark aves ps. 
pist went against protestant, but in this 
enlightened one it is protestant apainst 
protestant. But why should I degrade 
the word religion? He who either 
prompts or acts such horrid scenes, can 
have no religion of his own, 

The delightful harmony of this popu. 
lous place seems to have been disturbed 
by FIVE occurrences. | 

A public library having been instituted 
Upon an extensive plan, some of the 
members attempted to vote in Pr, 
Priestley’s polemical works, to which the 
clergy were averse. This produced two 
parties, and its natural consequence, 
animosity in both. Whether the gentle 
men of the black gown acted with poli 
is doubtful, for truth never suffers b 
investigation, 

The next was an attempt to procure a 
repeal of the Test Act, in which the dix 
senters took an active but a modest part, 
F.ver well-wishers to their country, the 
dissenters were foremost in their quarrel 
with Charles the First, but they only 
meant a reform of abuses. Matters, 
however, were soon carried beyond their 
intention, and they lost their power. 
They who brought him into trouble, ted 
to bring him out. ‘They were afterwards 
the first to place his son, Charles the 
Second, upon the throne, who requited 
them evil for good, After suffering va" 
ous insults from the house of Stuart, the 
dissenters were materially instrumental 
in promoting the revolution, and sf 
this depended the introduction of the 
Hanoverian line, which, to a mad, they 
favoured. In a thousand wren ches 
to oppose the new governinent, 
have Webs found no more prone 
than in the Birmingham Jury who ¢ 
the rioters. Nor was their one presbys 
terian in the rebellion the following yes 
nor in that of 1745. In both per 
they armed in favour of the house 
Brunswick. . Their loyalty has garter 
unshaken to the present day, wf whet 
their ever having been ditt nen abe 
country. They concluded, ¢ lee of 
that they had a right to the priv! 4 9m 
other subjects. They meant hy : 
Those who charge them sda go not 
either against church or Stal)" 
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know them. No accusation ought to-be 
admitted without proof, Can that peo. 
le be charged with republicanism, who 
bee, in the course of one hundred and 
thirty-two years, placed five sovereigns 
on the British throne? As I was a mem. 
ber of that committee, I was well ac+ 
quainted with the proceedings, and will 
repeat two expressions uttered at the 
board. Mr. William Hunt remarked, 
« That he should be as strenuous in sup. 
y the church of England as his 
own.” The whole company, about 
twenty in number, acquiesced in the 
sentiment. This gentleman verifies his 
assertion, by subscribing to more than 
one church. I myself remarked, “ That 
what we requested was our right, as weil 
as that of every subject; we ought to 
recover it; but, rather than involve our 
country in dispute, we would resign it.” 
This also was echoed by the whole body. 
These were all the presbyterian plots 
either against church or king I ever 
knew. Hence it appears, that presbyte- 
rians are as true friends to both as any 
set of men whatever, except those who 
hold church lands or court favours, 

Controversy was a third cause, Some 
uncharitable expressions falling from the 
episcopal pulpits, involved Dr. Priestley 
in a dispute with the clergy. When 
acrimony is used by two sides, the weak. 
est is only blameable. To dispute with 
the doctor was deemed the road to pre- 
ferment. He had already made two 
bishops, and there were still several heads 
which wanted mitres, and others who 
casta more humble eye upon tithes and 
glebe lands. The doctor on his part 
used some warm expressions, which his 
friends wished had been omitted. These 
were placed in horrid lights; and here 
again the stronger side ever reserves to 
itself the privilege of putting what con- 
struction it pleases upon thé words of the 
weaker. However, if the peace of so- 
ciety is broken, we cannot but regret it, 
whatever be the cause. 

The fourth occurrence was an inflam- 
matory hand-bill, which operated upon 
the mind like a pestilence upon the body. 

herever it touched it poisoned. No 
thing could be more unjust than charging 
this bill upon the dissenters; and, in 
Consequence, dooming them to destruc- 
lion. It appears from its very contents 
that it could not proceed froma body. If 
It was fabricated by a dissenter, is it 
Tight to punish the whole body with fire 
and plunder? This is visiting the sins of 
®n€ man upon another. .An established 
MAXIM is, a man shall.only be accountae 
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ble for hisown. It might be written by 
an incendiary of another profession, to 
kindle a flame. Perhaps the unthinking 
fell upon the dissenters, because the 
were vexed they could not find the aue 
thor, I have been tempted to question 
whether he meant any more than a squib 
to attract public attention; but it proved 
a dreadful one, which burnt our houses.* 
The fifth was a public dinner at the 
hotel, to commemorate the anniversary 
of the French revolution. This, abstracte 
edly considered, was an inoffensive meet- 
ing. It-only became an error by being 
ill-timed. As the minds of men were 
ruffled, it ought to have been omitted, 
Though a man is justified in doing what 
is right, it may not always be prudent, 
We may rejoice with any society of mén 
who were bound and are set free; but 
the French revolution is more their con- 
cern than ours. I do not approve all its 
maxims, neither do I think it firmly 
fixed. One of its measures however I 
admire, that of establishing itself without 
the axe and the halter, a practice scarcel? 
known in revolutions, Should a prince 
and his people differ, the chief passion 
it would excite in me, would be a desire 
to make peace between them. To our 
everlasting dishondur, more mischief was 
done in the Birmingham riots than in 
overturning the whole French governe 
ment. ad 
Although the public are in possession 
of the toasts drunk at the hotel, I shall 
subjoin them. The company out. of ree 
spect to monarchy, had procured from an 
ingenious artist three figures, which were 
placed upon the table, One, a fine mes 
dallion of the king, encircled with glory: 
on his right, an emblematical figure, re. 
presenting British Liberty; on the left 
another, representing Gallic Slavery 
breaking its chains, These innocent and 
loyal devices were ruinous; for a spy, 


-whom I well know, was sent into the 


room, and assured the people without, 
“‘ That the revolutionists had cut off the 
king’s head, and placed it on the table.” 
Thus a man, with a keen belief, like one 
with @ keen appetite, is able to swatlow 
the grossest absurdities. 

1. The King and Constitution. 

2. The National Assembly, and Patriots of 
France, whose virtue and wisdom have ratsed 
twenty-six millions from the meanest condi~ 
tion of despotism to the dignity and heppiness 
of freemen, 





* It appeared afterwards that it was fabri- 
cated in London, brought to Birmingham, 
and that a few copies were privately scattered 


¢ table at an inn. 
poder $b a Me 


3. The 
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3. The Majesty of the People. 

4. May the Constitution of France be ren- 
dered perfect and perpetual. 

5. May Great Britain, France, and Ireland, 
unite in perpetual friendship ; and may their 
only rivalship be, the extension of peace and 
liberty, wisdom and virtue. 

6. The rights of man. May all nations 
have the wisdom to understand, and courage 
to assert and defend them. 

7. The true friends of the Constitution of 
this country, who wish to preserve its spirit 
by correcting its abuses. 

8. May the people of England never cease 
to remonstrate till their parliament becomes 
@ true national representation. 

9. The Prince of Wales. 

10. The United States of America; may 
they for ever enjoy the liberty which they so 
honourably acquired. 

11. May the revolution in Poland prove the 
harbinger of a more perfect system of liberty 
extending to that creat kingdom. 

1%. May the nations of Europe become so 
énlightened as never more to be deluded 
into savage wars by the ambition of their 
rulers. 

13. May the sword never be unsheathed 
but for the’defence and liberty of our country ; 
and then, may every one cast away the scab- 
bard till the people are safe and free, 

14. To the glorious memory of Hampden, 
Sidney, and other heroes of all ages and na- 
tions, who have fought and bled for liberty. 

15. To the memory of Dr. Price, and all 
those illustrious sages who have enlightened 
mankind in the true principles of civil so- 
eiety. 

16. Peace and good-will to all mankind. 

17. Prosperity to the town of Birming- 
ham. 

18r A happy meeting to the friends of li- 
berty onthe 14th of July, 1792. 

The sum total of the above toasts 
amounts to this—a solicitude for the 

rfect freedom of man, arising from a 
a8 to the species. If 1 were required 
to explain the words freedom and liberty 
in their full extent, I should answer in 
these simple words, that each individual 
think and act as he pleuse, provided no 
other is injured. 

The fatal 14th of July was now ar. 
rived; a day that will mark Birmingham 
with disgrace for ages to come. The 
laws had lust their protection, every 
security of the inhabitants was given up, 
the black fiends of hell were whistled 
together, and let loose for unmerited de- 
struction. She has reason to keep that 
anniversary in sackcloth and ashes. 
About eighty persons of various denomi- 
nations dined together at the hotel. Du- 
ving dinner, which was short, perhaps 
from three to five o’clock, the infant 
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few in elevated life, began with hoer; 
crying Church and Ki hooting, 
biked ‘tindews, Kings nnd broke the 

As Mr. Chillingworth w 
hotel early in the Siunaaee pro te hey 
twenty or thirty people were assembled 
all quiet: he beard one of the town. 
beadles say to another, ‘* This wilj be 
such a day as we never saw,” « Wh 
so?” says Chillingworth, After reposted 
inquiries, one of them replied, « The 
gentlemen will not suffer this treatment 
from the presbyterians ; they will be 
pissed on no longer.” The beadles 
could not make this remark without hay. 
ing heard hostile expressions fall from the 
ew which proves a preconcerted 
plan. 

It was now between eight and nine 
the numbers of the mob were increased, 
their spirits were inflamed. Dr, Priest. 
ley was sought for, but he had not dined 
at the hotel. The magistrates who had 
dined at the Swan, a neighbouring ta. 
vern, by way of counterbalance, huzzaed 
Church and King, waving their bats, 
which inspired fresh vigour into the mob, 
so that they verily thought and often de. 
clared, they acted with the approbation 
at least of the higher powers, and that 
what they did was right. The windows 
of the hotel being broken, a gentleman 
said, ** You have done mischief enough 
here, go to the meetings.” A simple re- 
mark, and almost without a precise 
meaning, but it involved a dreadful com. 
bination of ideas. There was no need 
to say, “Go and burn the meetings.” 
The mob marched down Bull-street une 
der the smiles of magistrates. It has 
been said that these were compelled 
to echo the cry of the multitude, but 
is not wholly tree, 

The New Meeting was broken open 
without ceremony; the pews, cushions, 
books, and pulpit were dashed to pieces; 
and, in half an hour, the whole was ina 
blaze, while the savage multitude Te 
joiced at the view. 

The Old Meeting was the next mark 
of the mob. This underwent the fate of 
the New: and here again a system 
seems to have been adopted, for the 
engines were suffered to play upon! 
adjvining houses to prevent their raking 
fire, but not upon the meeting-house 
which was levelled with the ground. | 

The mob then undertook a rr 
more than a mile, to the house of Dr, 
Priestley, which was pla nd his 
burnt without mercy, the doctor a of 
family barely escaping. Exclas! 
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brary was destroyed, the collection of 
a long and assiduous life. 
But the greatest loss that Dr. Priest- 
ley sustained, was in the destruction of 
his philosophical apparatus, and his re- 
marks. These can never be replaced, 
] am inclined to think he would not have 
destroyed his apparatus and manuscripts 
for any sum of money that could have 
been offered him, His love to man was 
reat, his usefulness greater. I have 
been informed by the faculty that his ex. 
erimental discoveries On air, applied to 
medical purposes, have preserved the 
lives of thousands; and, in return, he 
can scarcely preserve his own. 

Breaking the windows of the hotel, 
burning the two meeting-houses, and Dr, 
Priestley’s, finished the dreadful work of 
Thursday night. To all this 1 wasa perfect 
stranger, for I had left the town early in 
the evening, and slept in the country. 

When I arose the next morning, July 
15, my servant told me what had hap- 

ned. J was inclined to believe it only 
a report; but, coming to the town, I 
found it a melancholy truth, and matters 
wore an unfavourable aspect, for one 
mob cannot continue long unactive, and 
there were two or three floating up and 
down, seeking whom they might devour, 
though I was not under the least appre- 
hension of danger to myself. The af- 
frighted inhabitants came in bodies to 
ask my opinion, As the danger admitted 
of no delay, I gave this short answer: 
“ Apply to the magistrates, and request 
four things, To swear in as many con- 
stables as are willing, and arm them ; to 
apply to the commanding officer of the 
recruiting parties for his assistance; to 
apply to Lord Beauchamp to call out the 
militia in the neighbourhood; and to 
wnie to the Secretary at War for a mili- 
tary force.” What became of my four 
hints is uncertain, but the result proved 
they were lost, 

Towards noon a body of near a thou- 
sand attacked the mansion of my friend 
John Ryland, Esq. at Kasy-hill. He 
was not atthe dinner. Every room was 
entered with eagerness; but the cellar, 
in which were wines to the amount of 
$00/., with ferocity. Here they regaled 
til the roof fell in with the flames, and 
ux or seven lost their lives. I was sur- 
ag at this rude attack, fur I considered 

t. Ryland as a friend to the whole bu- 
man race. He had done more public 
business than any other within my know- 

edge, and not only without a reward, 
ut without a fauit, {[ thought an obe- 

K ought rather to have been raised to 


bis own honour, than his house burnt 
down to the disgrace of others, 

About this time a person approached 
me in tears, and told me, ** my house 
was condemned to fall.” AsI had nee 
ver, with design, offended any man, nor 
heard any allegations against my conduct, 
I could not credit the information. Bei 
no man’s enemy, I could not believe 
had an enemy myself. I thought the 
people, who had known me forty years, 
esteemed me too much to injure me, 
But I drew from fair premises false cone 
clusions, My feliow-sufferers had been 
guilty of one fault, but I of two. 1 was 
not only a dissenter, but an active come 
missioner in the Court of Requests. With 
regard to the first, my sentiments were 
never rigid. There seems to me as 
much reason to allow for a difference of 
opinion as of face, Nature never de- 
signed to make two things alike. Whoe 
ever will take the trouble to read my 
works, will neither find a persecuting, 
disloyal, er republican thought. In the 
office of commissioner, I studied the good 
of others, not my own, Three points I 
ever kept in view: to keep order, do 
justice tempered with lenity, and come 
7 differences. Armed with power, 

have put a period to thousands of 
quarrels, have softened the rugged teme 
pers of devouring antagonists, and, withe 
Out expence to themselves, sent them 
away friends, But the fatal rock upon 
which I split was, I never could find « 
way to let both parties win. If ninety- 
nine were content, and one was not, 
that one would be more solicitous to 
injure me than the ninety-nine to serve 
me. 

About noon also some of my friends 
advised me “to take care of my goods, 
for my house must come down,” If 
treated the advice as ridiculous, and re- 
phed, * That was their duty, and the 
duty of every inhabitant, for my case was 
theirs. I had only the power of an indi- 
vidual. Besides, fifty waggons could not 
carry off my stock in trade, exclusive of 
the furniture of my house; and, if they 
could, where must [ deposit it ” I sent, 
however, a small quantity of paper to @ 
neighbour, who returned it, and the whole 
afterwards fell a prey to rapine. 

All business was now at a stand, 
The shops were shut. The town prison, 
and that of the Court of Requests, were 
thrown open, and their strength were 
added to that of their deliverers. Some 
gentlemen advised the insurgents assem- 
bled in New-street to disperse; when 


one, whom I well knew, said, “ Do not 
disperse, 
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disperse, they want to sellus. If you 
will pull down Hutton’s house, I will 
give you two guineas to drink, for it was 
owing to him [ lost acause in the Court.” 
The bargain was instantly struck, and 
my building fell. 

About three o’clock they approached 
me. Lexposiulated withthem. “ They 
‘would have “money.” I gave them all 
I had, even toa single half-penny, which 
one of them had the meanness to take, 
@hey wanted more, “nor would they 
submit to this treatment,” and began to 
break the windows, and attempted the 
goods. I then borrowed all I instantly 
could, which I gave them, and shook a 
hondred hard and black hands. ** We 
will have some drink.” ** You shail have 
what you please if you will not injure 
me.” I was then seized by the collar on 
both sides, and hauled a prisoner to a 
neighbouring public-house, where, in a 
half an hour I found an ale-score against 
me of 329 gallons. 

About five this evening, Friday, I had 
retreated to my house at Bennet’s Hill, 
where, about three hours before, I had 
left my. afflicted wife and daughter, and 
had seen amob at Mr. Tukes’s house in 
my road. I found that my people had 
applied to a neighbour to secure some of 
our furniture, who refused: to a second, 
who consented; but, another shrewdly 
remarking that he would run a hazard 
of having his own house burnt, a denial 
was the consequence. A third request 
was made, but cut short witha no. The 
fourth man consented, and we emptied 
the house into his house and barn. 
Before night, however, he caught the 
terror of the neighbourhood, and ordered 
the principal part of the furniture back, 
and we were obliged to cbey. 

At midnight [ could see from my 
house the flames of Bordsley Hall rise 
with dreadful aspect. I learned that 
after I quitted Birmingham the mob at- 
tacked my house there three times, My 
son bought them off repeatedly; but, 
in the fourth, which began about nine 
at night, they laboured till eight the next 
morning, when they had so completely 
ravaged my dwelling, that I write this 
narrative in a house without furniture, 
without roof, door, chimney -piece, win- 
dow, or window-frame. During this in- 
terval of eleven hours, a lighted candle 
was brought four times, with intent to 
fire the house, but, by some humane 
foot, was kicked out. At my return I 
found a large heap of shavings, chips, 
and faggots, covered with about three 
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hundred weight of : 
kitchen, ready for lighting AR an under 

The different pieces of farnit 
-hoisted to the upper windiwa v0 were 

‘ s to 
plete their destruction; and th — 
which survived the fall, mere dashes 
atoms by three bludgeoners gtas: 
below for that service, Plithed oe 
this triumphant exercise of lawless _ 
the words, “ Down with the ae 
Conscience!” * Nowore alelacores q 
be paid !” were repeated, A one 
remarked to the grand slaughterers ‘t 
wy goods. “ You'll be hanged as the 
rioters were in 1780.” Q damn bin” 
was the reply, ** He made me pay &f. 
teen shillings in the Court of Constie 
ence.” This remark was probably true, 
for that diabolical character which would 
employ itself in such base work, was 
very likely to cheat another of fifteen 
are and I just as likely to prevent 
im, 

Burning Mr. Ryland’s house at Easy 
Hill, Mr. Taylor’s at Bordesly, and the 
destruction of mine at Birmingham, were 
the work of Friday the 15th. 

Saturday the 16th was ushered in with 
fresh calamities to myself. The triume 
phant mob, at four in the evening, at. 
tacked my premises at Bennet’s Hill, and 
threw out the furniture I had tried to 
save. It was consumed in three fires, 
the marks of which remain, and the house 
expired in one vast blaze. The wo 
men were as alert as the men, One 
female, who bad stolen some of the pro 
perty, carried it home while the house 
was in flames; but, returning, saw the 
coach-house and stable unhurt, and ex 
claimed with the decisive tone of an 
Amazon, “ Damn the coachehouse, 1snot 
that down yet! We will not do our 
work by halves.” She instantly brought 
a lighted faggot from the building, stt 
fire to the coach-house, and reduced the 
whole to ashes. : 

The beautiful and. costly mansion of 
George Humphreys, Esq. was the next 
victim. He had prepared for a vigorous 
defence, and would most certainly on 
been victorious, for he had none bot rap 
cowards to contend with: bat female 
fears overbalanced manly courage. he 
pistol, charged with powder, sent ' 
away ; and though they returned ip a é 
numbers, one blunderbuss would ave 
banished them for ever. His house vd 
sacked, and the internal parts destroyed. 

The next sacrifice was the on 4 
William Russell, Esq. at Showell Greet 


He had prepared men, arms, a 
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ion, and & determined resolution for 
defence; but, finding his auxiliaries rot- 
ten, he gave up his house and its contents 
to the flames. 

The house of Thomas Russell, Esq., 
and that of Mr. Hawkes at Moseley. 
Wake Green, were the next attack- 
ed. They were plundered and greatly 
injured, but not burnt. To be a Dis- 
senter was a crime not to be forgiven, 
but arich Dissenter merited the extreme 
of vengeance. 

Moseley Hall, the property of John 
Taylor, Esq. and inhabited by Lady 
Carhampton, mother to the Duchess of 
Cumberland, was not to be missed. Nei- 
ther the years of this lady, being blind 
with age, nor her alliance to the crown, 
were able to protect it. She was ordered 
by the mob to remove her furniture, and 
told, if she wanted help, they would as- 
sist her; but that the mansion must not 
stand. She was therefore, like Lot, hast. 
ened away before the flames arose, but 
not by angels. | 

As riches could not save a man, neither 
poverty. The mob next fell upon a poor 
but sensible Presbyterian parson, the 
Rev. Join Hobson, of Balsall Heath, 
and burnt his all. 

From. the house of Mr. Hobson, the 
intoxicated crew proceeded to that of 
William Piddick at King’s Heath, in- 
habited by an inoffensive blind man, 
John Harwood, a Baptist ; and this end- 
ed their work on Saturday the 16th, in 
which were destroyed ezght houses, ex- 
clusive of Mr, Coates’s, which was plun- 
dered and damaged. 

With regard to myself, I felt more re- 
sentment than fear ; and would most wile 
lingly have made one, even of a small 
Humber, to arm and face them. My 
family, however, would not suffer me 
to stay in Birmingham, and I was, on 
Saturday morning the 46ih, obliged_to 
tun away like a thief, and hide myself 
from the world, I bad injured no man, 
and yet durst notfaceman. I had spent a 
life in distributing justice to others, and 
now wanted it myself. However fond 
of home, and whatever were my com- 
forts there, 1 was obliged, with my fa- 
mily, to throw..myself upon the world 
without money in my pocket. 

We stopped at Sutton Coldfield, and, 
4s we had no abode, took apartments 
for the summer. Here I fell into com- 


pany with a clergyman, a lawyer, a 
Country ’squire, and two other persons, 
Who all lamented the proceedings at 
Birmingham, perhaps through fear, they 
“ing in its vicinity, ‘and blamed Dr. 


Priestley as the cause, I asked what he 
had done? ‘¢ He has written such dete 
ters! Besides, what shameful healths 
were drunk at the hotel.” As I was 
not at the dinner, [I could not speak of 
the healths; but I replied, “ If the Doce 
tor, or any one else, had broken the laws 
of his country, those laws were open te 
punish him, but the present mode of ree 
venge was detested even by savages.” 
We left our argument, as arguments are 
usually left by disputants, where we 
found it, 

Things passed on till the evening, when 
the mistress of the house was seized with 
the fashionable apprehensions of the day, 
and requested us to depart, lest her 
house should be burnt. We were obliged 
to pack up, which was done in one mie 
nute, for we had only the clothes which 
covered us, and roll on to Tamworth. 

I asked the people at the Castle Inn 
whether they knew me? They answered 
in the negative. I had now a most pains 
ful task to undergo. ‘“ Though I have 
entered your house,” said I, as a come 
mon guest, | am a desolate wanderer, 
without money to pay, or property to 
pledge.” The man who had paid his 
bills during sixty-eight years, must have 
been sensibly touched to make this de- 
claration, If he had feelings, it will 
call them forth, Their countenance fell 
on heating it. I farther told them I was 
known to Mr. Robert Bage, a gentle- 
man in the neighbourhood, whoin I would 
request to pay my bill. My credit rose 
in proportion to the value of the name 
mentioned. Myself, my wife, son, and 
daughter, passed the night atthe Casce 
in Yamworth. 

We now enter upon Sunday the 17th. 
I rose early, not from sleep, but from 
bed. The lively sky, and bright sun, 
seeined to rejoice the whole creation, 
and dispel every gloom but mine, I 
could see through the eye of every face, 
that serenity of mind which I had lost. 

As the storm in Birmingham was tse 
violent to last, it seemed prudent to be 
near the place, that I might embrace 
the first opportunity of protecting the 
wreck of a shattered fortune. Wemoved 
to Castle Bromwich, : 

Ranting, roaring, drinking, burning, 
is a life of too mach rapidity for the hu- 
man frame to support. Our black so- 
vereigns had now held it nearly three days 
and nights, when nature called for rest 5 
avd the bright morning displayed the 

lds, roads, and hedges, lined with 

ends und brother churchmen,. dead 


. were, however, enough 
drunk, ‘There ) , pee <9 
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awake to kindle new fires. On Satur- 
day the 17th they bent their course to 
Wharstock, a single house, inhabited by 
Mr. Cox, and licensed for public wore 
ship, which, after emptying the cellar, 
they burnt. 

Penetrating one mile farther, they ar- 
rived at Kingswood meeting-house, which 
they laid in ashes. This solitary place 
had fallen by the hand of violence in the 
beginning of George the First, for which 
a person of the name of Dollar was ex- 
ecuted, and from him it acquired the 
name of St. Dollar, which it still bears. 
He was the first person who suffered after 
passing the Riot Act. 

Three hundred yards beyond, they ar- 
rived at the parsonage-house, which un- 
derwent the same fate. 

Perhaps they found the parish of King’s 
Norton too barren to support a mob in 
affluence ; for they returned towards 
Birmingham, which, though dreadfully 
sacked, yet was better furnished with 
money, strong liquors, and various other 
property. King’s Norton is an extensive 
manor belonging to the king, whose name 
they were advancing upon the walls, 
whose honour they were augmenting by 
burning three places of worship in his 
manor, and by destroying nine houses, 
the property of his peaceable tenants. 

The Wednesbury colliers now assem- 
bled in a body, and marched into Birm- 
angham, to join their brethren under 
church and king: but, finding no mob in 
the town, they durst not venture upon an 
attack, but retreated in disappointment. 
As they could not, however, return with 
a safe conscience without mischief, they 
attacked Mr. Male’s house, at Belle Vue, 
six miles from the town; but he, with 
that spirit which ought to have animated 
us, beat them off. 

I could not refrain from going to take 
a view of my house at Bennett’s Hill, 
above three miles distant from Castle 
Bromwich. Upon Washwood Heath I 
met four waggons, loaded with Lady 
Carhampton’s furniture, attended by a 
body of rioters, with their usual arms, as 
protectors. I passed through the midst 
of them, was known, and insulted, but 
kept a sullen silence. The stupid dunces 
vociferated, “ No povery! Down with 
the Pope!” forgetting that presbyterians 
were never remarkable for favouring the 
religion of that potentate. In this in- 
stance, however, they were ignorantly 

right; for I consider myself a true friend 
to the Roman Catholics, and to every 
peaceable profession, but not to the Spi- 
ritual power of any ; for this, instead of 
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humanizing the miad . 
affections 7: one mae toa aig te 
has bound the world in fetters, te ay : 
variance those who were friends, “a 
I saw the ruins yet burning of tha 
once happy spot, which had, for man 
years, been my calm retreat; the wad 
of contemplation, of domestic felicity . 
the source of health and contentmen, 
Here I had consulted the dead, and at. 
tempted to amuse the living. Here | 
had exchanged THE worzp for my litte 
family. 7 
Perhaps fifty people were enjoyine 
themselves upon those ruins where I hag 
possessed an exclusive right, but I wa 
now viewed as an intruder. The prejus 
diced vulgar, who never inquire into 
causes and effects, or the true state of 
things, fix the idea of criminality upon 
the man who is borne down by the 
crowd, and every foot is elevated to kick 
him. My premises, laid open by fero. 
cious authority, were free to every tres. 
passer, and I was the only personwho 
did not rejoice in the ruins. It was not 
possible to retreat from that favourite 
place without a gloom upon the mind, 
which was the result of ill-treatment, by 
power without right. This excited a 
contempt of the world. 
Returning to Castle Bromwich, the 
same rioters were at the door of the inn, 
and I durst not enter. Thus the man, 
who, for misconduct, merited the halter, 
could face the world; and I, who had 
not offended, was obliged to skulk behind 
hedges. Night came on. The inh 
bitants of the village surrounded me, and 
seemed alarmed. ‘They told me it wes 
dangerous to stay among them, and ad 
vised me for my own safety to retreat (0 
Stonnal. Thus I found it as difficult to 
procure an asylum for myself, as, * 
days before, I had done for my goods. 
was avoided as-a pestilence; the waves 
of sorrow rolled over me, and beat me 
down with multiplied force; every oné 
came heavier than the last. My children 
were distressed. My wife, through we 
affliction, ready to quit my own arms 
those of death; and I myself reduc 
to the sad necessity of beatls begging 
a draught of water at a cottage: | 
a ab of situation! How thin ” 
barriers between affluence and pore z 
By the smiles of the inhabitants © BS 
minghain I acquired a fortune; J ite 
astonishing defect in our police ae 
In the morning of the 15th 1 was At 
man; in the eveoing I was run nt have 
ten at night, on the 17th, I mg 


been found leaning on & mile stone ttoa 
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gutten Coldfield, withaqut food, without 
a home, without money, and, what is 
the last, resort of the wretched, without 
hope. What had I done to merit this 
severe calamity? Why did not Tl stay at 
home, oppose the villains at my own 
door, and sell my life at the dearest rate ! 
I could have destroyed several before I 
had fallen myself. ‘This may be counted 
rash; but unmerited distress, like mine, 
could operate but two ways: a man 
must either sink under it, or become des- 
erate. 

While surrounded by the gloom of 
night, and the still greater gloom which 
oppressed the mind, a person seemed to 
hover abuut me who had evidently some 
design. Whether an honest man or a 
knave gave me no concern; for I had 
nothing to lose but life, which Lesteemed 
of little value. He approached nearer 
with seeming difidence. ‘ Sir, is not 
your name Hutton?” ‘* Yes.” “Ihave 
good news. The light-horse, some time 
ago, passed through Sutton, in their way 
to Birmingham.” As I had been treated 
with nine falsehoods for one truth, I 
asked his authority. He replied, ‘‘I saw 
them.” This arrival I knew would put 
a period to plunder. The inhabitants 
of Birmingham received them with open 
arms, with illuminations, and viewed 
them as their deliverers. 

We left the mob towards evening on 
Sunday the 17th, returning from King’s 
Norton, They cast a glance vpon the 
well-stored cellar and valuable plunder 


of Edgbaston Hall, the residence of Dr. 


Withering, who perhaps never heard a 
presbyterian sermon, and yet is as ami- 
able a character as he who has. Before 
their work was completed, the words 
light-horse sounded in their ears; when 
this formidable banditti mouldered away, 
no soul knew how, and not a shadow of 
Xt could be found. 


Exclusive of -the-devastations above-- 


mentioned, the rabble did numberless 
mischiefs, The lower class among us, 
long inured to fire, bad now treated 
themselves with a full regale of their 
favourite element. If their teachers are 
faithful to their trust, they will present 
to their idea another powerful flame in 
reversion, 

Next morning, Monday the 18th, I 
returned to Birmingham, to be treated 
with the sad spectacle of another house 
im ruins, Every part of the mutilated 
building declared that the hand of vio- 

nce had been there. 

y friends received me with joy; and 
ough they had not fought for me, they 

Montuty Maa, No. 293, 


had been assiduous in securing s0 

my property, which, I was told, w had 

paved half the streets in Birmingham,” 
ROBERT BAGe, 

The second occurrence of 1801 was 
the loss of my worthy friend Robert 
Bage, whom I had Mas 60 years, 
and with whom I had lived upon the 
most intimate tertns of friewdship during 
51; a person of the most extraordinar 
parts, and who has not left behind hin 
a man of more honour or generosity, I 
have lost my oldest friend.’ He died 
September 1. Mr. Bage was the author 
of Mount Heneth, Barham Downs, 
James Wallace, The Fair Syrian, Man 
as he is, and Man us he is not; all much 
favoured by the world, I wrote, by pub- 
lic desire, the memoirs of his life, which 
were published in the Monthly Magazing 
for December 1801. 

HIS JOURNEY TO THE ROMAN WALL, 

DESCRIBED BY MISS HUTTON, 
ina Letter to Samuel Jackson Pratt, Esq. 

Dear Sir,—Our Summer excursion in 
1801 was ardently wished for by both. 
My father’s object was to see the Roman 
Wall; mine, the Lakes of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland. We talked it over 
by our fire-side every evening the prece- 
ding winter, He always insisted upon 
setting out on foot, and performing as 
much of the journey as he should be 
able in the same manner. I made little 
objection to his plan, reserving myself 
for a grand attack at last. 

When the time drew near, I repre- 
sented to my father that it was impos- 
sible he should walk the whole way, 
though I agreed with him that he could 
walk a considerable part; the only dif- 
ference between us was, whether he 
should ride to prevent mischief, or after 
mischief wasdone. I besought him with 
tears tu go as far as Liverpool in a car- 
riage, and walk afterwards, as he might 
find it expedient; but he was inflexible. 


All I could obtain was a promise that he 
‘would take care of himself. 


I rode on a pillion behind the servant, 


and our mode of travelling was this: my 
father informed himself at a night how he 
could get out of the house the next morne 
ing before the servants were stirring. He 


at four o'clock, walked to the end of 
= next stage, breakfasted, and waited 
for me. 1 set out at seven, and when I 
arrived at the same inn, breakfasted also. 
When my father had rested two hours, he 
set off again. When my horse had fed 
properly I followed, assed wny father on 
the road, serine i ore pos ral - next 
se dinner an 
inn, and bespo aN My 
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My father was so careful not to be put 
out of bis regular pace, that he would 
not allow me to walk by his side, either 
on foot, or on horseback, not even 
through atown. The only time I ever 
did waik with him, was through the 
streets of Warrington, and then, of my 
own accord, I kept a little behind, that I 
might not influence his step.* He chose 
that pace which was the least exertion to 
him, and never varied it. It looked like 
a saunter, but it was steady, and got 
over the ground at the rate of full two 
miles and a half in an hour. 

When the horse, on which I rode, saw 
my father before him, he neighed, 
though at the distance of a quarter of a 
mile, and the servant had some trouble 
to hold himin. He once laid the reins 
‘upon bis neck, and he trotted directly up 
to my father, then stopped, and laid his 
head on his shoulder. 

My father delivered all his money to 
me before we left home, reserving only 
‘a few pieces of loose coin, in case he 
should want on the rvad. I paid all 
bills, and he had nothing to do but walk 
out of an inn when he found himself suf- 


ficiently refreshed. 


My father was such an enthusiast with 
regard to the Wall, that he turned nei- 
ther to the right nor the left, except to 
gratify me with a sight of Liverpool, 
Winander Mere he saw, and Ullswater 
he saw, because they lay under his feet, 
but nothing could detain him from his 
grand object. 

When we had reached Penrith, we 
took a melancholy breakfast and parted, 
with a tear half suppressed on my fa- 
ther’s side, and tears, not to be sup- 
pressed, on mine. He continued his 
way to Carlisle; I turned westward for 
Keswick. After a few days’ stay there, I 
went hack to Hest Bank, a small sea- 
bathing place near Lancaster, where we 
had appointed to meet. 

While I remained at Hest Bank, I re- 
ceived two scraps of paper, torn from 
my father’s pocket-book; the first dated 
from Carlisle, July 20, in which he told 
me he was sound in body, shoe, and 
stocking, and had just risen from a lodg- 
ing among fleas. The second, from 
Newcastle, July 23, when he informed 
me he had been at the Wall’s end; that 
the weather was so hot he was obliged 


‘to repose under hedges, and that the 


country was infested with thieves. Bur, 
lest I should be under any apprehensions 
for his personal safety, he added, they 
were only such as demolished his idol, 


_ Lhe Wall, by stealing the stones of which’ 


it was composed. 
2 


On the fifth mornj : . 
at Hest Bank, before Tras ny tind 
my father hem! onthe stairs ‘” heard 
by calling out Father! which direcrett 

T directed him 
to my room, and a most Joyful mee; 
ensued. He continued here four da 
wondered at, and respected by, th ih 

9 “HE Com. 
pany. We set out on our return hoine 
in the same manner as‘hef 
ed it in safety. eri dag 

During the whole journey, I watched 
my father with a jealous eye. The first 
Symptom of fatigue I observed - was at 
Budworth in Cheshire, after he had lost 
his way, and been six hours upon his 
legs, first in deep sands, and then op 
pavement road, “At Liverpool his spirits 
were good, but I thought his voice rather 
weaker. At Preston he first said he was 
tired; bur, having walked eleven miles 
farther to Garstang, he found himself re. 
covered, and never after, to the best of 
my remembrance, uttered the least com. 
plaint. He usually came into an inn in 
high spirits, ate a hearty meal, grew 
sleepy after it, and in two hours was 
rested. His appetite never forsook bim, 
He regarded strong: liquors with abhor. 
rence, Porter he drank when he could 
get it: ale and spirits never. He mixed 
his wine with water, but considered wa- 
ter alone as the most refreshing beverage, 

From the time we parted at Peorh, 
till we reached home, the weather was 
intensely hot. My father frequently 
walked with his waistcoat unbottoned, 
and the perspiration was so excessive, 
that I have even felt his coat damp on 
the outside from the moisture within; 
his bulk visibly diminished every day. 
When we arrived at Wolsley bridge, 01 
our return, I was terribly alarmed at this, 
and thanked God he had but one more 


day to walk. When we had got within 
four days of our journey, ae 


longer restrain my father. 


‘forced marches, and if we had had a lite 


tle farther to go, the foot would fairly 
have nocked se Ot horse ! The pace he 
went did not even fatigue his shoes. 
He walked the whole six hundred miles 
in one pair, and scarcely made ® hole n 
his stockings. 
HIS OBSERVATIONS AT FOUR 
Having arrived at fourscore, all Cae 
to state some of the feelings attend 
upon that advanced ages ‘ 
rt am’ strongly attached to old ay 
and old fashions, even though adsvt 
Instead of longing for a new coat, 
with an old one as with an old frien se 
I forget some lessons, and cers we 
otliers, One lesson however 1 must #° 


to eat without teeth, Tho 


SCORE. 
ow me 
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The farther we advance in years, 
the more we are affected with both heat 
and cold. In early life our feelings are 
but little influenced by either. 

I can better remember the transac. 
tions of seventy years, than of yesterday; 
pour liquor into a full vessel, and the top 
willrun off first. Perhaps I can recollect 
being in a thousand companies, every 
erson which composed them is now de- 
parted except myself. Upon whatever 
family I cast a distant eye, I remark in 
that family a generation is sprung into 
life, passed through the bloom of the day, 
and sunk into the night. My old friends 
have slipped off the stage, and I am as 
unit to unite with new, as new cloth 
old, Thus I am become a stranger 
to the world which I[ have long 
known. 

As age increases, sleep decreases; 
when a child in health enters upon life, 
it can sleep twenty-two out of the twene 
ty-four hours. Its sleep will diminish 
about three hours upon the average 
every year during the next three, when 
activity will enable it to nurse itself, 
That reduction will afterwards be nearly 
one hour every ten years, till he arrives 
at eighty, when four or five will be his 
hours of sleep. 

It is curious to contemplate the fluc- 
tuation of property. I have seen the 
man of opulence look with disdain upon 
a pauper in rags. I have seen that pau. 
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per mount the wheel of fortune, and the 
other sink to the bottom. I have seen 
@ miserable cooper not worth the shav- 
ings he made, place his son to a banker, 
and his son become a rich banker, a 
member of parliament, and a baronet. 


HIS WORKS. 


The History of Birmingham 1781 
Journey to London 1784 
The Court of Requests 178 

The Hundred Court 1783 
History of Blackpool 1788 
Battle of Bosworth Field 1789 
History of Derby 1790 
The Barbers, a Poem 1793 
Edgar and Elfrida, a Poem 1795 
The Roman Wall i801 
Remarks upon North Wales 1801 
Tour to Scarborough 1803 
Poems, chiefly Tales 1804 
Trip to Coatham 1808 


HIS FINAL OBSERVATIONS.» 

1812.—In 1742 I attended divine sere 
vice at Castle Gate meeting, in Notting- 
ham. The minister, in elucidating his 
subject, made this impressive remark : 
that it was very probable, in sixty years, 
every one of that crowded assembly would 
have descended into the grave. Seventy 
years have elapsed, and there is more 
reason to conclude that I am the only 

erson left. 

This day, October 11th, is my birth- 
day. I enter upon my ninetieth year, 
and have walked ten miles, 
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ARCH Z OLOGY. 


Bonumens Anciens et’ Modernes de l’ Hin- 
doustan, &c. 


The Ancient and Modern Monuments--of. 
Hindostan, described under Archeolo- 
gical and Picturesque Points of View ; 
to which is prefixed an Essay on the 
Religion, Legislation, and Manners of 
the Hindoos, and Geographical and 
Historical Notices in India. By L. 
Langles. Vol. II. in folio, 59 plates. 


cr is with pleasure we hail the com- 
pletion of a volume of this magnifi- 
cent and valuable work, which places the 
author in the very first line of archeolo- 
gical and histcrical writers, The under- 
taking was immense, and calculated to 
‘spite alarm and apprehension in the 


mind of any one endowed with less e¢x- 
tensive abilities than M. Langlts. It 
required no less than a profound know- 
ledge of the Sanscrit, the Persian, and 
the Arabic, and the principal living lane 
guages of Europe, as the French, English, 
Italian, German, and Danish; and, after 
all, the acquisition of those various 
tongues formed only the keys to the vas 
rious cabinets of information, It re- 
quired besides, therefore, the official 
situation of M. Langlés as Librarian of 
the richest collection of oriental MSS, in 
existence, at least in Europe; and that 
thirst of knowledge, seconded by a liberal 
fortune, which induced him to acquire, 
without any regard to the expence, what- 
ever was published in any language rela- 


tive to India ; ~" his private ee 
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of printed books and oriental manuscripts 
may boldly claim precedence of any 
other. private collection in the world. 
M. Langlas was therefore, perhaps, the 
oly person who would with propriety 
have undertaken the present work ; for 
he possessed all the materials accessible 
to others, with many entirely peculiar to 
himself. 

We observe that this is the second 
volume of the work: it may appear sin- 
gular that the second should appear before 
the first; it is, however, @ case not with- 
out example, as we recollect the late Dr, 
Horsley published his Mathematics in a 
similar manner, and he had not the same 
reasons as the Chevalier Langlés. The 
Monuments of Hindostan are published 
in parts; the text of which is composed 
of two parts, the archeological and_pic- 
turesque, and the geographical and his- 
torical, paged separately. Of the former 
sections a volume is now completed, and 
published accordingly, Inthe preface to 
it, M. L. notices his reasons for thus pub- 
lishing the second before the first. 

The work opens with a description of 
the palace of Madhoureh (Madura) from 
English, French, and Danish authorities. 
M. Langlés has long emitted an idea, 
which still divides the literary world, and 
has héen strongly contested by M. Testa 
and M; Visconti. M. L. in his vast 
researches, has beer led to doubt of the 
boasted antiquity of the Hiadoos, The 
study of the oriental ianguages first led 
him to discover the affinity between the 
Ethiopians and the Hindoos; and the 
minute examination of the monuments 
of Ilindoostan has confirmed him in the 
idea, Here we have a monument partly 
Saracen. There is a zodiac in the ceil- 
ing of the palace; and it is found that the 
2édiuc, scalptured on the ceiling of the 
Temple of Esne in Egypt, appears to be 
nearly contemporary with that of Mad- 
houreh, The vernal equitiox in both is 
in Gemini, and the summer solstice in 

Virgo. The zodiac in the city of Den- 
derah has the summer solstice in Leo, 
which gives to the two former an anti- 
quity of 6000, and to the latter 2000 
years. 

‘‘‘The custom which appears to have 
been common to the ancient Indians and 
Egyptians, of placing zodiacs in the ceil- 
ings of their temples, supports the con- 
formity which our astronomers have dis- 
covered between the position of the signs 
of the zodiac of Esné and that of Verdy- 
Pettuk.” 


In describing the grand pagoda of 
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Tanjaour, the learned author dents ac: 
to the affinity between seein refe 
India and ; t. the monuments 
“ The situation of this apartmient 
the religious ceremonies were perform 
in the center of the edifice, and the a. 
to which it is consécrated by the ey 
mins, are Circumstances on which I hay 
already insisted in another work to j : 
tify the conformity which appears te me 
to exist between the pagotas of the Hin. 
doos and the pyramids of the Egyptians 
These latter, I hesitate not to t 
were heliacal (astronomical or solar) tho. 
numents, and not tombs, notwithstand. 
ing the coffins which the Arabs pretend 
to have found in thems What in fact 
would be the error of Gur descendants 
if they judged of the destination of ow 
churches from the sepulchres and bones 
they might discover in digging in these 
sacred edifices? We may add, that the 
stone trough, placed in the. principal 
chamber of the grand pyramid; and 
which travellers have regarded as a sa. 
cophagus, is placed horizontally, while, 
if we may judge from the observations 
of Greek and Latin authors, and the 
discoveries of our modern travellers, 
prejudices; and perhaps even religious 
precepts, seem to have made it & law with 
the Egyptians to place all their dead per. 
pendicularly,”” 

It is by such learned disquisitions, 
where the knowledge of different sub- 
jects reflect reciprocal light on each 
othér, that the work of the Chevalier 
Langlés distinguishes itself from the pro- 
ductions of those whose ideas are con- 
fined to the Subject before them, and 
whose learning does not permit them to 
make comparisons between the sulyect 
of their study and similar monuments in 
different parts of the world; whereas, 
the author who can do this, like M, Lan- 
glés, continually throws new light on ob- 
scure points of history: and it is by such 
researches alone that we may ever hope 
tu attain correct ideas on thé supposed 
emigration of mankind, ot the bistory of 
the origin of a people, Too high praise, 
therefure, canuot be given to learned 
inen, who, filling important public func- 
tions, still find time for those important 
studies which demand sedulous attention 
and profound meditation, directed by 
genius and that critical acumen which 
knows how to purge the gold from o 
drogs, and present it not only pure but ia 
abundance to the republic of a 
and such, in a word, is M. Langles, 85. 


ified it in the work before vs. 
has exemplified it in eecRrTecrUR}; 
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akcntTecTuRE, &c. 

Guores de M. Gauthey, Sc. 

The Works of M. Gauthey, 3 vols. Ato. 

lates.—Vol. 1, 2, Construction of 

Bridges ; Vol.$, on Navigable Canals: 

published by his nephew, M. Navier, 

engineer in ordinary of highways and 
bridges. Printed by Fermin Didot, 

Paris. 1813-16. 

After a well drawn-up biographical 
notice of M. Gauthey by his nephew, 
we enter upon the work of the author, 
commencing with an historical descrip- 
tion of the principal stone-bridges built 
by the ancients and moderns in various 
parts of the world, from the Emilian 
bridge at Rome, built in the ume of 
Sylla, to the present time; to which the 
author has added engravings of 153 of 
the principal ones, all reduced to one 
scale, with engravings of twelve aque- 
ducts, amongst which we certainly. ex- 
pected to find the celebrated one of Al- 
cantara, near Lisbon. 

‘This part of the work is not only 
highly interesting in a historical point of 
view, but also as it regards the sciences. 
In it we trace the dawn of bridge-build- 
ing, from the practice of the Egyptians, 
who were ignorant of the manner of 
turning an arch, and formed their bridges 
of pillars and large stones laid as a plat- 
form from pillar to pillar, to the elegant 
constructions of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, when the strength of 
arches and the resistance of stone in 
every form and position were rendered 
the object of mathematical demonstra- 
ton. We see the progress of the art, 
and by what slow degrees it attained its 
present advanced state; we witness 
the aberrations of genius at different pe- 
nods, darting from the beaten track ; 
now failing for want of practical know- 
ledge of the nature and resistance of 


different stones in different forms and™ 


positions ; now, happily, combining prac. 
tical knowledge with a beautiful theory, 
and forming an epoch in the science. 
To these descriptions the author has 
juined that of 1500 bridges in France, 
of which the breadth of the river ex- 
ceeds twenty metres (the metre is 39,361 
inches Enghsh). We pass over the part 
which more exclusively concerns France, 
to devote our attention to what relates 
(0 bridye.building -as a science. The 
second book treats of the manner of as- 
Certaining the dimensions proper to be 
given to bridges under all possible cir- 
cumstances, and what are the variations 


to be practised under particular ones. . 


a ne of the most important points,” 
serves M. Gauthey, “is the debouché, 


or water-way, ne : 
bridges,” fied crop Font bape — 
1 well 
understood, London-bridge had been 
differently constructed. M. Gauthe 
gives the algebraic formula for determi q 
: > ay he 
ing it, which the limits of this article do 
“— oe us to translate, 
section on the resi 
is highly curious and Memon rh ny 
. ’ enue 
merates 180 species of stone, and gives 
the specific gravity and the resistance of 
a cube of five centimetres (about two 
inches). We find that the resistance is 
not as the specific gravity ; for the stone 
of Caserta, in Italy, whose specific gra- 
vity is 2,718, only supported the weight 
of 14865 kilogrammes (about $0,000 
pounds avoirdupois); while the gres blanc 
or white free-stane (specific grav, 2,476) 
supported ‘23086 kilogrammes; and 
white statuary marble (spec, grav. 2,695) 
supported only 8176 kilogrammes ; and 
the white stone of Seissel, in France, (spec. 
= 2,020, and resistance only 904 kil, 
and pumice-stone (s rav. 0°556 
bore 690 kil.: the Rr of hiseiaes 
gave 2,884, and 51945 kil. 
_ The next table is perhaps still more 
important. It is on the resistance of 
cubes of five centimetres of the same 
stone, taken at different depths in the 
bed or quarry. This table presents ver 
curious results: thegreatest resistance is 
afforded by stone from the middle of the 
bed, while the specific gravity follows 
no fixed rule; it is, however, always the 
greatest in the middle of the bed, and 
generally the least at the bottom. The 
author gives four sets of experiments on 
as many stones, taken at twelve, ten, 
six, and five different depths, according 
to the thickness of the bed or quarry, 
and in all of them the specific gravity is 
greatest near the middle, less at the top, 
and least at the bottom. 
Table IV. presents a set of experi- 
ments on the resistance of solids, ac- 
cording to the surface of the base. Table 
V. on the influence of the figure of the 
base on the resistance of solids of stone. 
The result is, that the circle of all figures 
of an equal area is the strongest. Table 
VI. experiments on solids of stone of 
different heights, and on solids of stone 
divided horizontally, or composed of a 
determinate number of parts, attached m 
layers, or horizontally ; from which it 1s 
proved that one cube opposes a greater 
resistance than two placed on each other, 
and two greater than three, &e. 
This partial analysis 1s sufficient to 
convey an idea of the nature and import. 
ance. of the present work to all civil 
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In the second volume he treats of iron 
bridges. He has given engravings of all 
the principal iron bridges in England and 
in France, with geometrical sections, and 
points out the advantages of such and 
such forms. To M, Gauthey we owe 
practical illustration of a curious fact, 
that a hollow cylinder is stronger than a 
sulid one of an equal quantity of matter ; 
he was the first who applied it in practice, 
and his discovery precedes all the pre- 
tended discoveries of others on this 

oint, 

The third volume treats of inland na- 
vigation, or navigable canals: it contains 
an account of all the canals in France, 
the modes of construction, the errors 
adopted by different civil engineers, and 
the meaiis of avoiding them; and the 
author bestows on all the parts of the 
subject, theoretical and practical, the 
same care, and displays the same pro- 
found and brilliant conceptions which 
distinguish his treatise on bridges, We 
need not, after this, say that the work 
eminently recommends itself to the no- 
tice and study of the civil engineer, who 
would not only avoid the too frequent 
errors committed, but distinguish himself 
by eminence in his science. 


TRAVELS. 


Voyage en Savoie, en Piemont, a Nice et 
a Genes, &c. 

Travels in Savoy and Piedmont, to Nice 
and Genoa; by the Chevalier Millin, 
Member of the Institute, Professor of 
Archeology, and Keeper of the Medals 
and Antiquities of the Royal Library, 
Sc. §c. 2 vols, 8vo. Parts, 1817. 


Voyage dans le Milanais, &c. 

Lravels in the Milanais; to Placentia, 
Parma, Modena, Mantua, Cremona, 
and several other Cities of ancient 
Lombardy; by the sume Author, 2 
vols, 800. January, 1817. 

The literary world have long expected 
with impatience the Travels of M. Mil- 
lin, and the publication will not disap- 
point their hopes. To the eye of ob- 
servation, he joins, perhaps, the pro- 
foundest knowledge of antiquity of any 
person of the age: he views every thing 
with a classical eye ; he is shown monu- 
ments to which a fabulous history is 
attached. In his hands antiquity 
has become one of the exact sci- 
ences; he unmasks the pious fraud, and 
affixes to the object its true date and 
value. This sacrifice of every thing to 
Truth would, we are persuaded, render 
M. Millin a less welcome guest a second 
time with the reverend detailers of miras 


cles with which Italy abo 
world is a considesadis me - 


circomstance. We wil 
describe the object of hi ow ” 
** At least, it will be seen that Ihave 
spared no pains to complete the notion 
I wished to collect and publish on th 
cities and countries of which | hav 
treated: besides my written Notices ; 
collected a considerable quantity ‘of 
works on whatever could be the object 
of my researches and my meditations. 
Some persons will, perhaps, find the de. 
tails too minute; but my design was to 
give a description of Italy, as wellas a 
book of T-svels; to unite what I saw ty 
what others have observed; to form, in 
fact, a collection of notices which might 
guide travellers, and spare them the par. 
chase of other works, but pointing out 
always the source for those who wish to 
consult it. I. have thus comprised in my 
work a pretty extensive bibliography, 
and made known a great quantity of 
books and dissertations, of which very 
few have crossed the Alps. I have given 
in the notes a list of the principal pice 
tures, and the descriptions of objects in 
detail, that those who do not feel inte 
rested in these matters may pass them 
without interruption. I wished also that 
my book might make Italy known to 
those who cannot undertake the journey: 
on this account, I have not contented 
myself with describing what appeared to 
interest me, I have pointed out the en- 
gravings of those objects, and the works 
in which they are to be found, 
‘Te is peculiarly under the view of 
Letters and the Arts that persons travel to 
Italy; I have principally attached my- 
self to whatever relates to literary his 
tory and that of the arts. My desire 
has been to be useful to those who visit 
this classic country, and to give an idea, 
at least, of the riches of this beautiful 
clime to those who cannot visit it. Ido 
not presume that my work should be re 
garded as an authority, but at least it 
will serve as a guide; the additions, | 
corrections, and the criticisms of 
it may be the object, will serve to com 
pose another, which shall epee 
still nearer to that perfection which ; 
men ever arrived at, and which lam a 
from supposing that I have attainel: © 
Page 384-6, vol. ii. Voyage 
rc. ; 
: The author commences his travels P 
Pont Beauvoison, the last tow? 


France, and the route fr 
Suzo offers little but rugged ie 
for nearly two hundred miles, fightil 
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frightful monotony, enlivened now and 
then, itis true, by a poor hermitage, the 
sacred cross, an image of our Lady of 
the happy Meeting, a roaring cataract, 
or anabyss, which the mind cannot con. 
template without horror; the inhabit- 
ants with goitres, and in manners and 
intellect a shade below the Hottentot. 
In this description of a route which we 
have travelled at a period anterior to M. 
Millin, we must except Chambray and 
its environs. We shail give a specimen 
of our author’s manner.— 

4 It has been repeated in several works 
that Montmeillan is the ancient station 
that the Itinerary of Antoninus and the 
Theodosian Table call Montala; but, as 
this Itinerary fixes at fifieen miles the 
distance between this place and Semene, 
it is evident that Montala must be more 
distant. The monuments of the twelfth 
century inform us, that Montmeillan 
was called Monmeliacum and Mons 
Emelianus. The first counts of Savoy re- 
sided there; Amadzus III. and Amadaus 
IV, were born in the castle, which Henry 
IV, called a ‘ marvellous strong place, 
and the best he ever saw.’ Although 
master of the rest of Savoy, he despaired 
of taking it, until Sully’s plan qvas adopt- 
ed. It was there that this sovereign, so 
distinguished by his valour, proved that 
the greatest courage may, on a sudden 
explosion, like a weak mind, show signs 
of fear. He visited, with the worthiest 
friend that a monarch ever possessed, 
the battery which Sully had just esta- 
blished, when a discharge of heavy ar- 
tillery covered him with earth and a 
shower of gravel. Henry made the sign 
of the cross, and Sully was not afraid of 
offending his prince in saying to him— 
‘It is now, sire, I discover that you are 
a good Catholic.’ .... The town of 
Montmeillan is agreeably situated, but 


the streets are all upon the descent: it is_ 


divided into two groups of habitations, 
separated by fields, which do not contri- 
bute to distinguish it as the site of the 
busy hum of men. The beautiful view 
which extends along the course of the 
sere—the clustering summits of the 
mountains, and Mont Blanc, in the dis- 
tance, raising above all, as their king, 
his majestic head, form an im posing 
spectacle.” 

In speaking of the inhabitants of the 
laurienne, he says their appearance is 
y nO means proper to remove the dis- 

Busting impression we have received 
‘om books of Travels: they consider the 
frightful goitres as a benediction from 
Heaven, and copsider themselves the 


elect of God, who, they say, has only 
afflicted them in this world to recome 
pence them in the next. This idea is 
founded on the text, ** Blessed are the 
poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom 
of God.” It is not very clearly demon. 
strated that the Cretins enter more 
easily than persons of sense, but it ig 
certain that they can do nothing which 
can render them undeserving ; and on. 
der this idea they are regarded as the 
protectors of the house, and this belief 
procures them, under the roof that 
gave them birth, the succours of which 
they have need; and, were it not for 
that, they would be cruelly abandoned, 
and their fate most miserable.” 

It is thus that our learned author, cars 
rying every where the eye of observae 
tion, enriches his work with an immense 
variety of materials, Now, we see him 
exploring an ancient monument, and 
discussing the tradition of its origin; 
now, we find him describing the palaces 
of princes, examining the libraries of 
the curious and the learned, who every 
where throw open their arms to greet 
the iilustrious traveller; now, we find 
him deserting * the feast of reason and 
the flow of soul,” to mix in the humbler 
scenes of rural happiness, and attend 
and describe with naiveté a rustic wed- 
ding, or the not less amusing Ceremonies 
of the dead; under his pen the classic 
ground of Italy receives new charinss; 
the very ground he treads on supplies a 
glowing retrospect of its ancient glory ; 
we travel with his, his pictures are real, 
we see the spots he describes, and trans 
port ourselves with him, through the 
lapse of ages, to repose on periods when 
it was glorious to be born in Italy. 

The second part of the Travels, or 
those in Lombardy, increase in interest. 
Milan, Genoa, and Mantua, afford noble 
themes for the exercise of the genius and 
learning of the traveller. Monza, too, 
is not without its interest. It is there 
that is to be seen the celebrated Iron 
Crown, which served for the coronation 
of the kings of Italy. 

This crown is a simple circle of gold, 
enriched with occidental jewels divided 
into compartments, in the midst of which 
are flowers equally formed of pearls and 
coloured stones. In the centre 1s a Cir- 
cle of iron, to which the crown owes its 
name, and which (it és said ) was formed 
of the nails of the true cross. The 
chapter of Milan combats this tradition, 
but Monza is too wise to listen to attacks 
of reason in matters of faith. It is said 


that it served for the coronation of the 
| kings 
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kings of Lombardy, but history is silent 
on the point. The Emperor Henry IV, 
was the first monarch of whom we have 
any record, being so crowned at Monza; 
and Charles V. was the last who wore it, 
pntil Napoleon, to render his coronation 
as king of Italy more solemn, sent, in 
great pomp, to the church of Monza for 
this crown, which the cardinal legate, 
Caprara, received in the porch of the 
church of St. Ambrose. Napoleon took 
it, and placed it on bis own head, say- 
ang, “* Dio me la diede, guai a chi la 
tocca /” (God gives it me, beware who 
touches it!) M. Millin observes, that 
constancy of success was wanting to him, 
which would have rendered the expres- 
gion truly great. 

We now dismiss these volumes, re- 
commending their perusal to whoever 
would travel in Italy as indispensable, or 
would obtain accurate information on 
the present state of the arts, society, 
and manners of Italy. 


MEDICINE. 


Memoires de Chirurgie Militaire, et 
Campagnes de D. I. Larrey, &c. 

Memoirs of Military Surgery, and Came 
paigns of D. I. Larrey, first surgeon 
of the Guard and Hospital of the 
Guard of his Imperial and Royal Ma- 
jesty, Baron of the Empire, §c. §c. 
3 vols. Bvo. plates. 


The illustrious author of the work now 
before us has created a new era in 
surgery. The favourite surgeon of Na- 
aa in every cainpaign, from Egypt to 
Vaterloo, the immense variety of cases 
which presented themselves induced him 
to depart from old-established theories 
and adopt new ones. His ideas were 
attacked, he was called a barbarian and 
a monster, because he had performed 
what none had ever dared to attempt; 
but the success of the operatians in what 
had always been regarded as mortal 
cases, soon confirmed the truth of his 
principles. We particularly refer to the 
amputation of the thigh at the articula- 
tion of the os coccygis, now commonly 
performed, after his example, by our 
own military surgeons, 

In reviewing his work, we feel we 
cannot do better than simply translate 
the review of it ordered by, the Royal 
Institute of France, and: signed Des- 
champs and Pelletan, of which we have 
obtained an official copy. 

_ see.“ The class receives the work with 
ynterest and distinction, and will occupy 
atself'in retracing some articles, in which 
at finds new ideas useful precepts, and 
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details of operations w 
ony sehen. 

** Amongst these different oh; 
Baron Larrey gives a neem 
penetrating the breast, which he advises 
to unite even when there js extray 
blood: he conceives it to be. the por 
method of arresting the haemorrhage, and 
rendering the respiration more easy 
though there may be afterwards requived 
the operation of the empyeuma, if the 
blood has not been absorbed, and js in. 
jurious by its presence, The author gives 
several examples, taken from his prac. 
tice, in support of his theory, 

** The article on hepatic abscesses pre. 
sents great interest, and adds examples 
to the principles of the art on this sub. 
ject. | 

“‘ M. Larrey also gives a memoir on 
the engurgement of the lymphatics, a 
species of elephantiasis of the scrotum, 
and on the cancer of the testicle, which 
he compares between themselves, and 
mentions several amputations whieh he 
had performed for the first of these cases, 
which was very common in Egypt. 

‘¢ The moment proper for amputating 
members which have received guneshot 
wounds, and the case when it is neces 
sary to perform the dreadful operation 
of amputating the thigh at 1s superior 
articulation, bave been long agitated. 
M. Larrey has endeavoured tosettle this 
important point, and he cites, several 
cases in which he practised this opera 
tion with more or less success when gon 
ceived to he indispensable. He povts 
out a peeuliar mode of proceeding, which 
renders the operation more easy and less 
painful,;* and promises us a new memox 
-on this most important subject. 

“<M. Larrey also advises, from bappy 
experience, the amputation of the leg as 
near the khee as possible, without payins 
any attention to the spongy § 
of “the articular cay 4 of one 9 

‘‘ The amputation e arm in | 
superior ectinalasiog, is one of < ae 
cipal titles of the glory of Baron, n 
by the safety with which he executes ’ 

; . asus 
particular proceeding, as simple od by 
expeditious, and by a success pro 
numerous examples,-—-sinces of = 
dred wounded on whom ~ Lay 
this operation, ninety were , 

” The amputation of the mound, 
member has also been, in the /han 
M. Larrey, a method of cucne 


* The time in which the Baron us 
performs this operation of ta 1 
thigh out of the secket, is (wo vetanis 


hich were’ previ, 
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tetanus, a formidable accident, and. re- 
cognized ever since the time of Hippo- 
crates, as generally irremediable, 

_ The hydrocele, a disorder as common 
as it is without danger, has nevertheless 
its inconvenience, as well as deformity. 
jt is only where the patient is determined 
to be radically cured, that Art has occa- 
sion to make the best choice, and the 
best use of the means proposed to attain 
it These means vary greatly: injec- 
tions bad hitherto appeared the hest; 
but M. Larrey has discovered, that, leav- 
ing in the puncture a tube of Indian 
rubber, always Open, to draw off conti- 
nually the water of the hydrocele, there 
is obtained, by the contmual approxi- 
mation of the parts, an adhesive inflame 
mation, like that which results from the 
injection, but with less pain. M., Larrey 
cites a great number of successful 
cases, 

One of the last objects claimed by 
M. Larrey as his own, is the fistula in 
eno; for the treatment of which he ap- 
plies to the true principles of the art, 
adding some improvements of his own. 

This work of M. Larrey, io three vols, 
contains, besides, many: other uselul: ob« 
jects, and all of the greatest interest, 
even when they refer only indirectly to 
the art of healing, The work proves the 
science, the experience, and indefati- 
gable zeal of this celebrated practi« 
tioner, whose fame has been long esta- 
blished, 


Dissertation sur les Odeurs, &¢ 
Dissertation on Smells, on the Senses, and 
the Organs of Olfuction; by Dr. Clo. 

guet, §c. 4to. Paris, 1816. 

Dr. Croquet is a young man, who by 
the union of genius and study has ac- 
quired a brilliant reputation at an age 
when many with difficulty pass an exa- 
mination. Since the appearance of the 
present work he has published-a Treatse 
of Descriptive Anatomy, highly esteemed ; 
and we regret that we cannot, in the pre- 
sent number, offer an analysis of it to 
Our readers, Never, assuredly, was $0 
much learning displayed on odours. The 
author’s general knowledge has made hint 
Cull authorities and quotations of all 
kinds and from all sources; and his 
work is not only distinguished by its 
learning but its method. Whatever con- 
cerns the olfactory functions, or lmpres- 
sions on thém, is traced with inarked skill 


and ability, which will amply repay the 
perusal of the medical and non-medi 
Teader, 


MontaLy Mac. No, 2930 


GREEK 6LASSICS . 

Guores. Completes de Xenophon, trae 
duites en Francois, et accompagnées diz 
Lexte Grec, de la Version Latine de 
Notes Critiques, &c. 

The whole Works of Xenophon, translated 
into French, and accompanied with the 
Greck ext, the Latin Version, Critis 
cal Notes, the curious Reudings of ail 
the Manuscripts in the Royat Library, 
Plans of Battles, Geographical Charts, 
Fac-similies of curious. Greek. MSS. 
and engraved Frontispieces to the dif 

Jerent Treatises of Xenophon, &c. Sc 

By 1. B, Gatl, Member of the Insti. 

tute, Royal Greek Professor, one of. 

the Conservators of the Greek MSS. at 
the Royal Library, Knight of the Lea 
gion of Honor and of the Order of St. 

Wladomir of Russia, &c. §c.- 10 vols, 

in 40, Paris, 1816.—Price, in boards, 

160 francs; on vellum paper, 320, 

Jrancs. 

‘Le art of criticism, like the science of 
mathematics, is divided into pure and 
mixed, The pure regards the work inde- 
pendent of the author; the mixed enters 
into personal considerations relative og, 
foreign to the work, according to the 
judgment or caprice of the critic. Both 
these methods have their advantages : 
the first, indeed, is the more legitimate ; 
but the second is the more interesting. 
The former is a record which will bear 
the. test of ages; the latter a document, 
subject to be confirmed, modified, or 
abandoned with the generation that gave 
it birth, because the passions of the critics 
enter into bis decision, Yet perhaps, 
for this very reason, the latter mode wiil 
always have the most admirers. The 
reader wishes to know, independent of 
the work, what. is the character of the 
author, and he demands the critic’s aid to 
inform him whether it is come charlatan, 
covered with the mautle of false learning, 


‘or modest merit, seeking truth rather thau 


fame, who claims bis attention ; aad, did 
not friendship, envy, and ignorance, 
alike present talse mirrors, mixed crite 
cism would be even more valuable than 
the pure, as including an important pore 
tion of biography.—Hoping to steer clear 
of the shoals we have pointed out, we 
propose to adopt the latter torm, as with 
us the passions can have but littie influe 
ence: we oniy know M. Gail and his 
adversaries from their works; and by. 
their works, therefore, we will judge 
them. 
The name of Gail has long been fam). 
ok 40 hae 
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liar to the dovers of Greek literature. 
The Porson of France, in pojnt of learn- 
ing and critical acumen—his life fur- 
nishes the most striking contrast to that 
of our illustrious countryman. His mid- 
night oil has always been consecrated to 
the study and development of his fa- 
vorite language. The Revolution, that 
motley child of crime and virtue, de- 
stroyed the learned institutions; and, 
before she thought of re-establishing 
them under national forms, M. Gail, 
trembling for the fate of Greek litera- 
ture, opened, in his own house, a gra- 
tuitous course of Greek to all who wished 
to study it;-and, finding it attended with 
the happiest results, he continued it, 
notwithstanding the re-establishment of 
the seats of learning, for upwards of 
TWENTY YEARS. We shall say nothing 
of the personal and pecuniary sacrifices 
of M. Gail, in persevering to yive gra- 
tuitous courses to all comers for twenty 
years; we will only observe that it marks 
the most ardent passion for his favorite 
study, and a noble philanthropy, which 
alone would entitle him to the gratitude 
of posterity. 

M. Gail, at the commencement, found 
a great obstacle to the success he pro= 
mised himself, in the want of goud ele- 
mentary books; he accordingly compiled 
these, but on the same disinterested plan, 
We are not exactly aware of the number 
of works published by M. Gail, as ori- 
ginal texts, translations, or treatises on 
Greek literature; but a volume before 
us, entitled “ Essays on the Effect, Sense, 
and Value of the Disinences(terminations) 
of the Greek, Latin, and French;” bears 
on the title, 38d volume of the collection 
—in 8vo. Since which has appeared, his 
“ Thucydides,” in 12 vols, 4to. and 
“Xenophon,” in 10 vols. 4to. On look- 
ing at this list, and cofsidering the im- 
meuse studies which only the two latter 
works have demanded, we may say of 
M. Gail, what Roger Ascham said of 
Varro, “When I consider how much 
Varro read, I cannot conceive how he 
had any time to write; and when [ con- 
sider how much Varro wrote, I cannot 
conceive how he had-any time to read,” 
On speaking of the pecuniary sacrifices 
of M,. Gail, we ought not to omit his 
edition of Thucydides, which was want- 
mg to French diterature, on which he 
devoted many valuable years of his life, 
and incurred a pecuniary loss of 20,000 
francs, 

In addition to these works, the author 
proposes to publish, in Greek, Latin, and 
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French, Herodotus (now in 
Theocritus, Museus the 
Mythology of Lucien j*nacreon, and the 
_ The work now before ug merits 

liar consideration under Several points of 
view, as—1, the original text he 
Latin version—8, the French Rade 
—4, the volume of different readi o 
the collation of all the MSS,5°"4, 
notices on the MSS. and the literary and 
critical observations on the works of 
Xenophon—and 6, the volume of ma 
charts, plans of battle, &c, My 

I. The text. The author has pene. 
rally followed the texts of Zeune (Henr 
Stephens), as the must pure; but it wil 
be seen how greatly he has availed hig. 
self of the resources of the MSS, 

If. The Latin version. It is the old 
translation, corrected in numerous places 
by M. Gail, who tells us, he felt his 
time might be more usefully employed 
than in giving a new one: we agree with 
him, but we at the same time regret that, 
amongst the numerous list of his pupils, 
he had not selected one or two worthy 
of their master, to give a new Latin 
translation, the old one presenting little 
more than the caput mortuum of the 
Attic Bee. 

III. The French translation. We 
could, in like manner, have wished that 
the leisure of M. Gail had permitted him 
not only to translate what had not been, 
or had been ill translated, but the whole; 
this, therefore, has in part the faults of 
the Latin version, and, with all the care 
even of M. Gail, this circumstance 
causes occasionally a marked difference 
between the text and the Latin and 
French translations, which it would, 
perhaps, be invidious to point out, when 
we can shew how much better his tune 
has been employed in ’ 

IV. The collation of all the MSS, ia 
the Royal Library; and, comparing them 
with the readings, corrections, woes 
dations of the various commentators 0 
this Herculean task, we know not how 
to speak in sufficient terms of commen: 
dation, We can compare it only to re 
labour of Mr. Briggs, in compiling 
first logarithmic tables. Every 
Xenophon was collated, word by won’ 
and the different readings given by i 
carefully marked, collected, and ry orm 
ged; they are so considerable as hae 
a quarto volume of 780 page’ ¢ wil 
vey some idea of this nr iy we 
cite the author’s own words, — 

“The first duty of an editor bay 
ancignis, is the collation of Al 
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All the learned acknowledge the high 
importance of this; but few fulfil the 
duty with a religious zeal: witness the 
Musgraves and the Bruncks, and many 
others, who give with assurance, as read- 
ings of MSS., bad variations, which were 
seat them by careless, ill-paid, ignorant, 
or unfaithful copyists. 

“ Persuaded that this labour could not 
be committed indifferently to all kinds of 
persons, 1 long supported the weight of 
this burthen alone. Having neither se- 
cretary nor reader, I held in one hand 
a printed text, in the other a MS., and 
examined them word by word: these 
rapid transitions having excessively in. 
jured my sight, I was obliged to seek as- 
sistance; but, in order to render that 
assistance effectual, it was necessary to 
have my assistants under my own eye. 
To effect this, I purchased a house con- 
tiguous to the College of France, to 
which I made a way from my own cham. 
bers, and filled it with friends equally 
zealous and faithful. To be enabled to 
remunerate, them, and pay for the en- 
gravings of the medals and specimens of 
the MSS,, &c. a second sacrifice was 
necessary, and I hesitated no more to 
make it than I had done for the first. 
Of the edition with which I was charged, 
after the societies and the libraries were 
supplied, the government (under Napo- 
leon) designed to make me a present of 
the rest, as an indemnity. This I dis- 
posed of for a certain sum, in order to 
pay my assistants. 

- “In fulfilling this important, but at 
the same time most painful, fastidious, 
and ungrateful task, which seems to im- 
pose silence on the mind, the imagina- 
tion, and all the intellectual qualities; 
I resigned myself to pore over undecy- 
pherable MSS, in order to snatch from 
the ravages of time, unique and _perish- 
able monuments, subject.to political and 
paysical revolutions, sacrificing to such la- 

Ours my literary taste, my repose, my 
health, my eyes, I was far from courting 
laurels, which only grow upon the tomb.” 
M. Gail here. recounts the attacks of 
envious hellenists, for rivals he had none. 
Our limits forbid us to follow the admi- 
rable and venerable author in his just 
complaints. Vide vol, vii. part 2, p. 4, 
et seq. 

‘‘ Two divisions,each composed of three 
persons, divided the labour; one read the 
printed text, the two others listened and 
followed each upon a MS.; the moment 
a Variation, evidently defective, was dis~ 
covered, it was trayscribed, This done, 


the labour was far (rom figished; without 
mentioning the revisal, and a great num- 
ber of variations marked as doubtful, 
which demanded, on my part, frequent 
journeys to the Imperial Library, Ags 
my numerous MSS. demanded numerous 
collations, it was first necessary to unite 
them in a body of variations; then exa- 
mining them, one after another, and 
comparing them with the received text, 
and judging them in critical notes, I 
arrived, at length, at a text representing 
Thucydides and Xenophon, the myst 
faithfully possible.” 
_ This labour of M, Gail will be duly 
appreciated by the scholar: be has fixed 
the text permanently; and every hellenist, 
possessing in his work the readings of 
all the celebrated MSS. in the National 
Library, many of which are now dis- 
persed, will adopt his text in every 
edition or quotation from Xenophon, 
Ge 
We must not forget to observe that 
M. Gail is a philologist, without the 
mania of giving new readings. Instead of 
pursuing the line generally adopted, of 
supposing every thing wrong that the 
commentator did not understand, and 
changing it for a reading of his own; 
M. Gail has sedulously studied his author, 
and thereby discovered the hidden mean- 
ing of obscure passages; and, instead 
of pretended corrections, has restored 
the original text. In the MSS, M. Gail 
was not always guided by the number 
of authorities; thus, in the reading of 
Thucyd. vii. $31, he adopted the exqui- 
site reading of a Moscow MS. awomAsmy 
sams Tns* Kepxupag, to the common, but 
absurd reading, awowAswy ex ts. To the 
industry and Jearning, therefore, of M. 
Gail, the learned world have eternal 
obligatious for having collated, word by 
word, ten MSS, on the Republic of 
Sparta, three un the treatise entitled 
Tispempocwe, three on the Republic of 
Atnens, three on the Banquet, three on 
the Praise of Agesilaus, four on the 
Hiero, four on Horsemanship, or on the 
Commandant of Cavalry, two on the 
Cyropedia, six on the Grecian History, 
pine on the Memorable Sayings and 
Deeds of Socrates, six on the Economics, 
two on the Apology of Socrates, two on 





* The learned Dodwell hit upon this 
reading merely from consulting the chart ; 


M. Gail observes, though he has 
= one MS. in his favonr, it is not the 


case to say, Plus esse in uno sape quam in 
turba boni ? , 
402 the 





aie die. 
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the Cynegetics, or Treatise on Hunting, 
besides three MSS. from Rome, and a 
most valuable one purchased by‘him. ‘In 
the purchase of this ‘MS. and remu- 
nerating his assistants, he ‘expended 
his own money, besides the purchase of 
the house, and ten years’ labour. Such 
devotion of time and fortune, all things 
considered, is without a parallel in ‘the 
annals of literature. 

V. The notice oh the MSS. is highly 
curious and important, and the thirty-five 
plates of fac-similes add singularly to 
the value of this part: some of the spe- 
cimens are of the eleventh century. 
The critical notes: these cannot be ana- 
lysed ; we will, however, offer a specimen 
or two.—Republic of Sparta, ch. xiii. 9. 
the text, EZess de rw vew noes xexpscerm sic 
pexny cuneves. Leunclave translates by 
guveni gquogue ac delecto ad pugnam in- 
eundam permittitur ut, &c.° M. Gail 
gives a learned note to prove the non- 
sense of this version; but, in fact, it 
requires no great hellenical skill to shew 
it must be wrong. Instead of delecto ad 
pugnam, M. Gail gives, ‘It is permitted 
to the young warrior, even under the 
bond of accusation, to present himself 
to combat the enemy.” This version is 
highly plausible, but we esteem it rather 
a happy conception than a well warrant- 
ed translation: we wish the author had 
given us more authorities. 

One of the virtues of M. Gail is an 
ineffable modesty ; he never hesitates to 
say, I translated such a passage wrong, it 
ought to be so and so; I was mistaken 
in the sénse of such a word, &c. We 
have a curious instance of this in the 
notes on the Art of Horsemanship. We 
do not suspect M. Gail of knowing much 
of horsemanship ; but his second version 
is consonant to good modern practice: 
we learn by it, that, even in the time of 
Xenoplion, they made the horse with 
the near or off foot first, by applying 
the whip (rod) on the contrary side, 
Our author proves anew, that horses were 
not shod in the days of Xenophon; it is 
a fact long since settled, 

On looking over the critical notes, the 
anecdote of the wife of Tigranes struck 
us forcibly, from its exquisite delicacy. 
Cyrus asked him what he would give for 
the liberty of his wife, who was a prisoner 
as well as himself; Tigranes replied, he 
would give all, even his life, to preserve 
the princess from servitude. Cyrus gave 
her to him without ransom. Every one 
at this moment: praised Cyrus; one 

boasted - his wisdom, another his 
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bravery, another his atfability,. 
Stature and his beauty; Marna, 
granes addressed -his wife, “* And va 
you find ‘Cyrus? did he ‘not appear id 
you very-handsome ?” « I did not look 
him,” replied the princess, .« Whom dig 
you look at then?” “ At him who would 
have given his life to preserve me from 
servitude.” The very next article is of 
a very different complexion: jt jg no 
other than to determine whether the 
prochoides were drinking-vessels, barrels 
of wine, or chamber-pots, M, Gail 
proves, very learnedly, that they were 
the latter, which the Persians carried 
in their pockets to repasts; they had 
even at that time, one handle, and even 
the lapse of ages has not given them 
two. We forgive the author his wit at 
our expence, because we wish the cis. 
tom were observed by ‘us in the light 
that foreigners regard it. “ This custom 
partly exists amongst’ the English, but 
modified as it ought ‘be by a polished 
people. At the large dinner parties, 
where they meet to discuss politics or 
commerce, they do not carry with them 
prochoides, the host spares his guésts 
that trouble; adjoining the dining-room, 
and sometimes even in it, prochoides 
are placed, thanks to which, one is ‘not 
an instant a stranger to the conversa. 
tion.” To soften the matter, he adds a 
note—“ This custom is not adopted at 
family dinners.” | 
VI. With respect to the maps, charts, 
plans of battle, &c, &c. too much praise 
cannot be given to the author and his 
friend, M. Barbie Bocage, This atlas 
will be consulted by all geographers in 
laying down maps of ancient geography. 
The profound learning and inexhaustible 
patience of such a person as the royal 
Greek professor, was necessary to ren 
der maps of ancient geography ‘more 
than a confused distribution of names 
of places, without any sound classical 
authority; for example, where he treats 
of the kingdom of the Adryses, which 
is as little understood as the pretended 
kings of Thrace, given by Cary, Eckel §¢. 
of Epithrace, of Upper and Lower Mace- 
donia, of Olympia, a city which never 
existed, &c. &c. These various studies 
are highly important, and will change 
for ever many of the features of nis 
geography, the science of which - 
Gail has greatly extended ; and the wor 
before us has alone erected an imperis 
able monument to ‘his fame. “Let bim 
not fear that laurels will grow only 0” 


his tomb, they now eneircle: bis oe 
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4fd, notwithstanding the cabals of un- 
grateful pupils, and envious understrap- 
ners of Messieurs Villoison, Boissonade, 
&c. they will flourish as long as the name 
of Xenophon is admired, or learning 
itself is cultivated. 


GRAMMAR, 
Elemens de la Grammaire de la Langue 
Romane, &c. 
Elements of the Grammar of the Romance 
Language before the Year 1000; by 
M. Raynouard, Member of the French 


Institute, Officer of the Legion of 


Honour, §c. jc. vol. 8vo. Paris, 

1816. 

Tue venerable author of * The Tem- 
plars,” the best modern tragedy in France, 
has undertaken a most important task ; 
it is no less than to compose a grammiar 
and dictionary of a language which never 
possessed either, and which has ceased 
to be spoken nearly 800 years, The 
barbarous hordes who destroyed the 
Roman empire, felt it necessary to learn 
Latin, not grammatically, but orally. 
From the compound of this language 
with their dialects, a new language was 
formed ; it was spoken in its purest style 
by the Troubadours, and, blended with 
other dialects, formed the Spanish, 
ltalian, French, and from them became 
incorporated with the English. In truth, 


the greater part of the words which Dr, | 


Jobnson derives from the Latin, were 
borrowed from the Romancelanguage, In 
this language the Latin desinences were 
suppressed, and nouns, adjectives, Xc. 
formed as we have them at the pre- 
sent tine.—E. G, accent, alimenr, April, 
argument, canal, detriment, element, 
instrument, &c.; baptismal, evident, 
human, just, long, prompt, prudent, Xc. 
We will not extend the notice of this 
Valuable work farther, as we understand 
it is the object of a particular Essay 
destined for the Monthly Magazine, - 


MATHEMATICS. 

Recherches Experimentales et Mathe- 

matiques sur les Mouvemens des Mole- 

cules de la ITaumiere-autour de leur 
Centre de Gravité ; par M. Biot. 

Experimental and Mathematical Re- 

searches on the Motions of the Par- 


ticles of Light round their Centre of 


Gravity; by M. But, Member of the 


Institute, Professor of Mathematics 
and Philosophy at the Collegeof France, 
$e. &c. 1 vol.4to, Plates. Printed 


by Firmin Didot. 
Ir is sufficient simply to announce the 





title of this work, and the name of thew 


author, to inspire an ardent curiosity ‘in 
the lovers of mathematics and natural 
philosophy. Few new theories have 
made such rapid progress as that of the 
polarization of light, but few theories 
have found a Biet to pursue researches 
with ‘the ardour of a lover, and the 
patience uf a philosopher. The nature 
of the subject prevents our giving any 
extracts, which, to be understood, must 
be given at a. length far exceeding the 
limits possibly to be allotted to the ars 
ticle; hence, we shall content ourselves 
with bestowing on the work our warmest 
commendation ta the study of every 
mathematician. 


3 FORTIFICATION. 

La Sciencé des Ingenieurs, &c. 

The Science of Engineers, in the conduct 
of Works of Fortification and Civil 
Architecture, by Belidor; a new edition, 
with Notes, by M. Navier, Engineer 
in Ordinary of Bridges and Roads: 
1 vol. 4to. many Plates, Paris, 1816. 
Tue work of the celebrated Belidor 

had been long out of print; and, not- 

withstanding the boasted progress of 
fortification and civil engineering, none 
has been published in any language ca- 
pable to replace it. We may, indeed, 
judge of its importance from the follow- 
ing official testimony of Vauban.—“ We, 

Lieutenant-General of the king’s armies, 

director of the fortifications of the places 

in the province of Artois, certify tha¢ 
we have read and examined, with all the 
care and exactitude possible, a MS. 
intituled, &c. (as above), in which we 
have found nothing that ts not conformable 
to the best practice for the constructiun 
of works of fortification, sluices, and 
military edifices. The greater part of 
the matters susceptible of the rules of 
geometry, are treated with precision and 
neatness, which may tend to the perfec. 
tion of works. I conceive even that 
engineers may avail themselves, very 
usefully, of the rules taughe in it; aud 
that, in general, the bovk cannot be 
otherwise than very advantageous for the 
king’s service, and those who are charged 
with the construction of his majesty’s 
works. (Signed) VauBan.” 

Similar official opinions are given of it 
by Demus, Vallory, and Gittard, 


ANTIQUITIES. 
ZEgyptiaques, or a Collection of inedited 
Egyptian Monuments ; par Chevalier 
Millin, §c. &c. 
A Collection of inedited Egyptian Mo- 
ments; "Sc. In 1 vol. 40. printed 
by 
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' by Didot.' 12 plates. 1816. Price 

42 francs, 

Fre works of M. Miltin, as wilt have 
already been perceived, have a higher 
object than merely that of describing, 
with accuracy, the various objects of 
high antiquity. They are so many les- 
sons on ancient manners, customs, and 
ceremonies ; and serve to tear away the 
mystic veil which conceals from us sn 
many facts, which, if known, would tend 
to illustrate the history of man, the arts, 
and the sciences. Thus, in the work at 
present under review, it is not only the 
perfect preservation of the monuments 
and the precious nature .of their mate- 
rials, that M. Millin describes; these are 
but secondary objects to the history of 
the monument, and the customs ef which 
it is the type. ‘This enlarged view, and 
the noblest that can be taken of the 
monuments of art, leads M. Millin to 
consider the nature of the Ilasas (Pastas), 
the statue representing one of the Egyp- 
tian priests, called by the Greeks, Pasta- 
phores, or bearers of the Pastos. The 
volume is full of these curious disqui- 
sitions, to which we refer the reader; 
as a description, without the plates, would 
afford but a very imperfect idea of the 
value of the work. 


Description des Tombeaur qui ont été 
decouvert ad Pompeii, en 1812. 
Description of the Tombs discovered at 
Pompeii, in 1812; by the Chevalier 
Millin, &c. §c.. 8v0. 7 plates. 
Tus Chevalier Millin had the happi- 
ness to make the discovery of these 
tombs himself; we are, therefore, cer- 
tain not to be misled in any of the 
curious particulars they contained. The 
bas-reliefs contain many - curious re 
marks on the combats of the gladiators, 
on which our author gives a learned dis- 
quisition, including the illustration of 
several important points of ancient his- 
tory. In these ‘tombs were also disco- 
vered the “ play-bills” of the Romans, 
or advertisements that such and such 
entertainments would be given, as com- 
hats of the gladiators, hunting-matches, 
&c. ; and bas-reliefs, illustrating these 
sports, form a part of the curiosities of 
the tombs discovered by M. Moillin. 
The account of the plates alone will 
abundantly shew the importance of this 
wok in literary and antiquarian points 
of view, 
Plate I. Plans of the two-tombs, &c. 
—fig. 1, section of the tomb of Amup.r- 
aTUS—2, section of the circular tomb—= 


3, plan of the.tomb of . 

4, plan of the circular ae ” 
chral altar of Allegius Libellang tab 

of the same tomb—7, funeral "Triels. 
nium—8, tumular stone, in form of 8 
pilaster, supporting a sphere, | 

Plate II. View of the first two tombs 

Plate II, Bas-reliefs of dittomfg, 1 
bas-reliefs on the base of the tomb of 
Ampliatus, combats of the gladiators, 
and painted inscriptions—2, chase, Ves 
natio, under the preceding bas-reliefes 
3, bas-relief on the door of the same 
tomb—4, another. 

Plate IV. Principal front of the tomb 
of Catventrus, on which is seen the 
Bisellium. 

Plate V. Details of the same tomb— 
fiz. 1, lateral face, decorated with an 
oaken crown or garland—=2, enraulement, 
ornainented with a ram’s head—8, bisel. 
lium—4, ornaments of the base—5, ara. 
besque—6, bas-relief of one of the lite 
tle pyramids—=7, another — 8, ibid— 
9, ibid. 

Plate VI. Principal front of the comb 
of Munatius Faustus and Natvorera 
Tycue. 

Plate VII. Details of the same tomb 
—fig. 1, lateral front—2, bas-relief of 
the principal front—3, bust of Naevoleia 
—4, bas-relief of the lateral front—5, 
bisellium, which decorates the other late. 
ral front. . 

The very mention of the word bisels 
lium will not fail to arouse the curiosity 
of the antiquaries; one of the inscrip- 
tions bears— 


€. CALVENTIO QUIETO 
AVGVSTALI 
HVIC OB MVNIFICENT DECVRIONVM 
DECRETO ET POPVLI CONSESV BISELLI! 
HONOR BATVS EST. 


What was the honor of the biselliam? 
and what was the bisellium? Varro. 
the only ancient author who mentions st. 
If the disquisition of our author does not 
settle the point, it at least throws a strong 
light on the subject. , 


HISTORY. 


Les Bedouins, ou Arabes du Desert. 
The Bedouins, or Arabs of the Desert; 


published from the inedited Notes of 


Don Raphael, on the Manners, Cus 
toms, Laws, and Civil and Reugwus 
Ceremonies of that People; by F. J. 
Mayeur. 3 vols. 18m0. 24 plates. 
Paris, 1316. P 
Tuis is an exquisite little work, an 
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manners of a people of whom little has 

been hitherto known, The editor dves 

not inform us how Don Raphael. suc- 
ceeded in acquiring the immense variety 
of information he furnishes. It would 

ar that he had actually become an 

Arab of one of the tribes, to be initiated 

as he appears to be in all that relates to 

their domestic manners and customs; 
jor they are described with a degree of 
minuteness and precision that an eye- 
witness alone could have furnished. His 
portraits are happy and striking. Here 
we view the children of nature, unso- 
histicated by education. ‘The virtues 
of the soul here display themselves in 
the most heroic forms; and, were they 
not allied to their opposite vices, we 

should present.the untutored Arab as a 

model of virtue to civilized Europe. 

One thing in his favour is, his virtues 

are those of his soul; his vices the off- 

spring of habit and necessity; and, in 
many cases, the former atones for the 
latter, as in a case recited by our author, 

“A traveller had been robbed and strip- 

ped naked by a troop of Arabs. He 

had wit enough to cry after them; the 
chief turned: the traveller addressed 
him—‘ Qh! chief of the Arabs, famed 
for virtue and generusity, | have been 
robbed and stripped by a perverse Arab; 

I entreat thee, by Mahomet, to compel 

him to restore me my property.’ The 

Arab smiled, ‘Thou art a cunning fellow; 

here, take thy clothes, &c. that the per- 

verse Arab had given to me; go thy 
way, and take better care in future.’ ” 

The work abounds with pleasing anec- 

dotes, which must render it very po- 

pular. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Les Trois Ages, &c. 

The Three Ages; or the Olympic Games 
—the Amphitheatre and Chivalry; @ 
Poem, with Historical Notes. 1 vol. 
12mo. 1816. ee 
Tuis is a most exquisite little work: 

the author (M. Roux) need not have been 

ashamed to put his name to it. [tis 
addressed to French youth, but the tines 
are changed since it was written-—-emu- 
lation is no longer a virtue. We recom- 
mend the volume to ail our readers who 
love genuine poetry and highly poetic 
ideas, in chaste and elegant language. 

The volume is beautifully printed on 

vellum, by Firmin Didot. 

Les Bucoliques de Virgile, §c- 

The Bucolics of Virgil, preceded by sect» 

‘ral Idyls of Theocritus, Bion, and 

Moschus ; and followed by all the 
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sages of Theocritus that Virgil has 

énutated: translated into French verse, 

by Firmin Didot. In 1 volume i2mo, 

1816. 

M. Firuin Dipor has displayed, in 
this volume, that he has cultivated the 
Muses and typography with equal suc- 
cess. ‘lhe trauslation is faithful and 
spirited ; the notes learned and curious. 
Would that all printers resembled in hc 
nour, talent, and genius, M, F. Didot ! 

i 

[The two following works. do not strietly 
come within the circle of French lite- 
rature; but, being published at Paris, 
unknown in England, aud of great inte- 
rest, they merit notice among the novel- 
ties of the French press. ] 

On the Origin, Nature, Progress, and 
Influence of Consular Establishments; 
by D. B. Warden, Consul-General of 
the United States of America ut Puris, 
Sc. §c. 1vol. Svo. 

‘THE want of a work on the nature 
and duties of consuls, las heen long and 
severely felt; and, strange as it may ap- 
pear, the most commercial country ia 
the globe has never possessed a consul 
who thought it worth his while to deve- 
lope the arcana of his office. To the 
consul-general of the United States, we 
are indebted for supplying the deficiency. 
His object at first was, he tells us, only 
to point out some of the defects in the 
consular system to his government, which 
insensibly led him to examine what had 
been done by other nations, and he was 
surprized to find that the public libraries 
of Paris did not contain even a simple 
memuir on the subject. He, therefore, 
sought information in national treaties, 
and other documents of a diplomatig 
nature. 

His ideas on the conduct a consul 
ought to observe, will be duly appre- 
ciated. ‘ Although I am decidedly of 
opinion that a consul ought to have ne 


" jnterest in trade, yet I am, névertheless, 


the friend and advocate of liberal com- 
merce; which, if founded on the prin» 
ciples of justice, honour, and reciprocity, 
would furm, between nations and clis 
mates, a chain of communication highly 
favourable to the improvement of aris, 
industry, and political economy; come 
merce might then, with some propriety, 
be defined the art of rendering a peuple 

happy.” 
he arrangement of Mr. Warden’s 
work is classical, He first (Chapter 1,) 
considers the commercial advantages of 
consular establishments. Chap, 2, the 
political aud ¢conomical advantages of 
consular 
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consular establishments. 3, the origin 
of consular jurisdiction. 4, of con- 
suls for the regulation of internal com- 
rherce, and the municipal administration 
of districts. 5, the nature and extent 
of consular jurisdiction. 6, of the cone 
sular system of the United States of 


America; extracts from treaties and. 
conventions between the government of: 


the United States and those of other 
nations, concerning the rights, privileges, 
and duties of consuls, 7, the French 
consular system. He concludes this ar- 
ticle with observations, which possess 
great importance in a national peint of 
view. 

‘The French republic, on the 1st of 
Messidor, 11th year of its reign, decreed 
that its laws, statutes, and regulations, 
expressly forbid the consul from carrying 
on any species of trade, directly or indi- 
rectly, or forming a commercial asso- 
ciation on his own account; and we 
say with justice, that our consuls, since 
the regeneration of our republic, have 
everyewhere shewn themselves faithful to 
its principles. Noewhere do they mingle 
in the interests of commerce, except to 
protect, extend, and render it mure and 
more favourable to their fellow-citizens, 
and never for their own bencfit. The 
commercial agents of nations allied to 
France, even those of Russia, the Teu- 
tonic, Hans, and Austrian States, have 
disinterestedly hastened to imitate this 
fine example. 

Tt is quite otherwise with the English 
consul, who every where trades on his 
account, or that of the government, to 
the injury of bis fellow-citizens, every 
where drenching them even to loathing, 
One while a public agent, another a 
simple individual,—he employs’ every 
method to accumulate a fortine and in- 
crease the fiscal of his isle, Monopoly, 
brokerage, stock-jobbing, arbitrary taxes, 
all is agreeable. He is a trader in Smyrna, 
a commissioner in Holland, and a pirate 
iw Barbary.”—p. 237. 

This sweeping sentence is severe, and 
we hope it is unjust; and, that English 
consuls may be able to wipe off the stain 
thrown upon the whole body, by a person 
whose censure is the more important, as 
his rank and learning and official capa- 
city add considerable weight to his asser- 
tions, 

Chap. VII. the English Consular Sys- 
tem—IX. the Dutch ditto—X, Prussian 
dito—XI. Danish ditto—XII. Portu- 


guese ditto—XIL, Austrian ditto; and 
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he concludes with a curious and 
a Pu at . in acco 
ives and writings of the mestdistines: 
consuls of diierins comets oe 
tainly; had M.. Warden had this fie. 
his view, when he w = 
, rote the passage we 
have quoted, he would have modified hig 
censure, and allowed that at least some 
English consuls form splendid exceptions 
to his general rule. 
His work is, notwithstanding this seve, 
rity towards English consuls, not on! 
Important as a history of consular estas 
blishments, but also as a vade-mecum for 
all those who are, or hope to become, 
consuls ; or who have, or inay have, rela. 
tions with them. 
TOPOGRAPHY. ) 
A Chorographical and Statistical De. 
scription of the District of Columbia, 
the Seat of the General Government of 
the United Statcs, with an engraved 
Plan. of the District and View of the 
Capital; by D. B. Warden, §¢. Paris, 
1816. 1 vol. 8vo, ; 
Wao is not interested in a description 
of Columbia and the City of Washington, 
a name that never fails to recal so many 
images of unsullied virtue and real glory, 
Mr. Warden traces the statistical history 
of Columbia from the period of its bes 
coming tle permanent seat of governs 
ment in 1801; he describes ine progress 
of its agriculiure, its canals, its rivers, 
its commeree, and dwells with pleasure 
on the embryo metropolis of the vast 
Republic of America; and, when he ree 
lates the Vandal attack on. the infant 
city by the English in 1814, who de 
stroyed to the-amount of 1,215,111 dol 
lars, in burning the capital, the pres 
dent’s house, dnd the public offices, we 
are almost inclined to, forgive; his, anle 
mosity against the conduct of English 
consuls. It is worthy of remark, that 
the author. ig equally severe upon_the 
Americans, where he thinks they, deserve 
it. What shall we think of boarders In 
boarding-houses or taverns throwing 
their coats in the. heat of summer, 
in winter their shoes to warm their te 
at the fire? customs, he observes, ¥ 
the climate only can excuse, — aba 
Mr. Warden’s work contains notices 
on the federal government of the Un 
States, &c. and concludes with a forulé 
Columbiana, or catalogue. of the plants, 
&e. of Columhia. It is.a curioys 
volume, and recommends itself, warm 
lo general patronage. 
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